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THE IRISH CHURCH. 


% 4 JLISHMEN have been now 
1 for more than thirty years 
familiar with the various topics by 
which the one glaring anomaly of 
their constitution can be defended 
or assailed. Weak, paralyzed, and 
apparently moribund, the Trish 
Church has, at any rate, not suc- 
cumbed under astorm of argument, 
ridicule, and inveetive, which for a 
whole generation has been putting 
her crumbling battlements and rot- 
ten foundations to the test. Every 
statesman of the least standing on 
either side of the House has swelled 
the chorus of indignation, and joined 
with speakers and writers out of 
doors in condemning anabuse which, 
day by day, becomes more glaringly 
indefensible. Her apologists, with 
pardonable inconsistency, now 
ground their defence on her position 
as a ‘Missionary Church, now ac- 
knowledge the uselessness of prosely- 
tism, and ask only for the mainte- 
nance of the religious status quo. 
Still she stands on, the butt of wits, 
the pet theme of political skirmish- 
ers, and the despair and shame of 
all who look ata political grievance 
not merely in its results on those 
who endure it, but as it affects the 
character of the nation which allows 
it to exist; whose indolence, indif- 
ference, or want of principle throw 
it as a sort of sop to the greedy 
fanaticism of a mob of bigots; and 
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which is content to live on from year 
to year with an ever increasing debt, 
for outraged justice and common 
sense, some day, unless all the 
teachings of history are in vain, to 
be paid, to the last farthing, in the 
shape of some calamity, grievous and 
humiliating, in proportion as it has 
been long-delayed. 

It is, perhaps, upon this phase 
of the matter that there is just 
now most need to insist. The 
champions of the Irish Establish- 
ment are accustomed to omit from 
their calculations one of the parties 
to the arrangement, and the most 
grievously injured of all, namely 
themselves. To do wrong is a far 
greater misfortune than to endure it. 
No man enjoys a wrongful privilege, 
tramples on his fellow-citizens, or 
violates fair play, without forthwith 
incurring a moral loss, compared 
with which any external advantage 
is a bauble indeed. The Irish 
Church is a melancholy example of 
the fact. Her defenders have gone 
on, shutting their eyes to the mani- 
fest justice of the case, entrenching 
themselves behind the safe barriers 
which national bigotry has raised for 
their protection—filling the air with 
the noisy cries which are always to 
be got out of a mob when wrong is 
to be defended or selfishness in- 
dulged,—until the very ideas of 
justice, humanity, nay, common 
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honour, seem to be hopelessly lost 
sight of; and the State Church, when 
its day of doom arrives, will fall, 
self-condemned, from its utter inca- 
pacity to rally in its defence any 
feelings but those which have in all 
ages and countries been the anima- 
ting motives of the most ignoble 
portions of society. As it is, the 
arguments of her apologists are—to 
any thoughtful mind, not already 
committed to a theory on the sub- 
ject —the most emphatic of all pos- 
sible condemnations ; and the mere 
facts that these afford us, demon- 
strate with irresistible conclusive- 
ness, that the Irish Church, as at 
present established, is a gratuitous 
outrage upon those principles of 
political equality which are the very 
life-blood of sound and rational 
government; and, so far from 
serving any useful end, has the 
one result of training a gentle and 
submissive population into a law- 
less mood, and rearing at our very 
doors a system of Ultramontane ob- 
struction, which must hinder every 
scheme of social improvement, and 
may at any difficult crisis bring the 
machinery of the State to an absolute 
stand-still. 

The figures of the case are gene- 
rally known; but it may be worth 
while to state once more in asuccint 
form, the unquestioned results of the 
last official investigation. 

The Census Commissioners of 1861 
enliven the statistics of their own 
report by a summary of the results 
of previous inquiries of a similar 
character. There are, however, no 
figures of any satisfactory reliability 
compared with the minute and care- 
fully-arranged tables by which the 
religious status of Ireland is now 
precisely ascertained. The first es- 
timate to which they refer is that of 
Sir William Petty, in the Political 
Anatomy of Ireland, and referring 
apparently to the year 1672. Putting 
down the inhabitants at 1,100,000, 
he reckons the English Protestants 
of all denominations at 200,000, 
Trish Papists at 800,000, Scotch 
Presbyterians at 100,000. Trade, 
commerce, and the practice of the 
mechanical arts seem to have been 
pretty nearly usurped by the 
Protestant minority ; for of property 
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in houses having one chimney and 
upward, not one-eighth belonged 
‘to other than Protestants;’ and of 
the same class of property in walled 
and corporate towns, one-tenth at 
most was in the hands of Catholics. 
Of the 800,000 Catholics, 75,000 were 
beyond the necessity of bodily 
labour; while of the remaining 
725,000, 700,000 were the inhabit- 
ants of the ‘ wretched nasty cabins, 
without chimney, window, or door 
shut, and worse than those of th 
savage Americans.’ 

Another calculation, still les: 
liable, the Commissioners ttunk, 
than Sir W. Petty’s, was made in 
1736, in connexion with the returns 
of the Hearth Money Collectors. By 
this it appeared that Protestants of 
all denominations were rather more 
than half a million, and the Catho- 
lics rather less than a million and a 
half,—a proportion which the Com- 
missioners find it difficult, both from 
internal evidence and from the 
existing state of the country, to ac- 
cept as even approximating to the 
truth. The Commissioners of Pub- 
lic Instruction, in 1834, though 
working with a somewhat compli- 
cated machinery, and leaving room 
for considerable inaccuracies in the 
returns, present us with the first 
really satisfactory account of the 
relative numbers and condition of 
the two creeds. In this, Protestants 
are numbered ata million and a half 
—850,000 of these belonging to the 
Established Church, and 640,000 
being Presbyterians. Catholics are 
set down at 6,430,000. To come to 
the present day, on the 7th of 
April, 1861, the resident population 
were taken, in round numbers, as 
follows: Catholics, four and a half 
millions; Protestants, of all denom- 
inations, rather more than one and 
a quarter millions; and these totals, 
when anaiyzed, brought out as a 
per centage, result— 


Members of the Established 


Church . « « IT.9 per cent. 
Roman Catholics . o 927 
Presbyterians. . . . 9.0 4 
Methodists . . . 0.8 


” 


Independents, Baptists, and Qua- 
kers, each o.1 per cent.; all other 
persuasions—amongst the rest 393 
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Jews, one ‘saint of no sect,’ eight 
‘sinners saved by grace,’ seven ‘old 
lights, and one ‘ self-opinion or the 
Church of God,’—were reckoned at 
0.3 per cent.; making in all a popu- 
lation of 5,798,900. Taken by provin- 
ces, in Connaught the Catholics are 
94.8 per cent. of the inhabitants; 
in Munster, 93; in Leinster, 85; 
while in Ulster they sink to 50 per 
cent. The entire strength of the 
Presbyterians lies in Ulster, where 
they are numbered at 26.3 of the 
entire population—in none of the 
other provinces do they reach one 
per cent. 

The Established Church ranges 
from 38.4 per cent. in the county of 
Fermanagh, its highest level, to 2 
per cent. in Clare. In Armagh it 
numbers 30 per cent., in the suburbs 
of Dublin 35 per cent., in the coun- 
ties of Dublin, Wicklow, Antrim, 
and Londonderry, between i5 and 20 
per cent: in King’s and Queen’s 
Counties, Cavan, Carlow, Kildare, 
Donegal, Monaghan, and the city of 
Cork, between 10 and 15; in the 
counties of Longford, Louth, Meath, 
Westmeath, Wexford, Cork, Tippe- 
rary (North Riding), Leitrim, and 
Sligo, and in the cities of Kilkenny, 
Limerick, and Waterford, members 
of the Establishment are between 5 
and ro per cent.; in the counties of 
Kilkenny, Limerick, the South Ri- 
ding of Tipperary, Kerry, Roscom- 
mon, and the town of Galway, the 
percentage is between 3 and 5; 
while in the counties of Waterford, 
Galway, and Mayo it is between 2 
and 3, sinking at last to 2 per 
cent. in Clare. 

The distresses of the last thirty 
years have of course fallen with 
most severity on the poorest class; 
and we find accordingly that, while 
the total decrease has been 27.1 
per cent., the Catholic population 
has fallen off by 30 per cent., the 
Protestants generally by 14.8 per 
cent. only. The Establishment, how- 
ever, has suffered more than other 
Protestant communities, and has 
lost 18.7 per cent., sinking from 
853,000 in 1834, to 693,000 in 1861. 
In five dioceses only, out of 62, has 
it increased, and the only import- 
ant additions to its ranks have been 
in the town of Belfast, 13,000; the 
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diocese of Dromore, 2000; and the 
diocese of Down, 840. 

The Roman Catholic population 
has decreased by very nearly two 
millions, from 6,430,000 to 4,500,000. 
The dioceses where the loss has 
been greatest have been those of 
Tuan, Killaloe, Meath, Elphin, 
and Cloyne; each of which have 
lost something more than one-third 
of their Catholic inhabitants. 
Achonry has escaped with the loss 
of one-thirtieth, Waterford with 
that of one-eleventh, while the two 
dioceses of Dublin and Connor have 
the honourable distinction of show- 
ing a slight increase at present. 
In nine dioceses Roman Catholics are 
between 95 and 99 per cent. of the 
total population; in ten they range 
between 90 and 95; in four, between 
85 and go; in one, between 80 and 85; 
in two, between 75 and 80; while in 
three their numbers fall as low as 
between 26 and 35 per cent. 

As to the causes of the decline 
the Commissioners bear an empha- 
tic testimony, which though suffi- 
ciently obvious, it may be worth 
while putting on record. ‘The 
two powerful denominations,’ they 
say, ‘Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant, contained each a certain 
portion of the struggling of the 
poor, and of the destitute, as well 
as of those who, not ranging under 
any of the above heads, were yet 
so dependent on the general pros- 
perity of the country, from the 
nature of their employment or the 
precariousness of their resources, 
as to be unable to resist the pres- 
sure of so terrible a visitation as 
the failure of the potato. There 
can be xno doubt whutever that the 
proportion of the classes just men- 
tioned was smallest among members 
of the Established Church, to which 
also belonged, in a greatly prepon- 
derating number, all those classes 
of society whose affluence, employ- 
ment, and resources generally,would 
best qualify them to struggle suc- 
cessfully against the difficulties of 
the time.’ 

Turning to the classification of 
parishes, we find that there are at 
present 199 parishes—5 less than 
In 1834—containing no member 
of the Established Church; 575— 
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nearly one-fourth of the entire num- 
ber—containing more than 1 and less 
than 20 members; 416 containing 
more than 20 and less than 50 
members; 349 where there are 
between 50 and 100; and 270 with 
between 100 and 200 members; 53 
between 2000 and 5000; 8 parishes 
only range as high as 5000 t0 10,000, 
and 2 between 20,000, and 30,000. 

The Roman Catholies have 532 
parishes, to set against 53 Protes- 
tant, in which their members range 
between 2000 and 5000; 133 parishes 
with from 5000 to 10,000 members ; 
32 in which the numbers lie be- 
tween 10,000 to 20,000; and 3 rang- 
ing from 20,000 to 30,000. As to the 
social position and employments of 
the members thus classified, the 
Commissioners give us information 
which, though probably, as they 
suggest, not absolutely accurate, 
is of the highest possible import- 
ance. By these tables it would 
appear that the land is far less ex- 
clusively in the hands of members 
of the Establishment than we have 
been accustomed to suppose. Of 
landed proprietors 4000 are regis- 
tered as Protestant Episcopalians, 
3500 as Roman Catholics: and 
though Hibernian exaggeration may 
sometimes have described the lord 
of a bog-hut by so euphonious a 
name as landed proprietor, the re- 
sult does seem, at any rate, to prove 
that a considerable area of land has 
now passed into the hands of Catho- 
lic owners, who have accordingly a 
good right to be heard as to the 
employment of State funds, with 
which the soil is primarily charge- 
able. 

Passing on from numbers to 
revenue, we find that the Catholics, 
seventy-seven per cent. of the popu- 
lation, receive no State aid whatever, 
except that involved in the grant to 
Maynooth—where rather more than 
half the priests are educated. Their 
cathedrals, churches, monasteries, 
&e., are supported entirely by inci- 
dental voluntary subscriptions, and 
the priests have no fund to rely on 
but the fees upon baptisms, mar- 
riages, and funerals, and Christmas 
and Easter offerings. 

The Presbyterians, beside volun- 
tary subscriptions, have ,the Re- 
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gium Donum, first instituted by 
Charles IT., who gave ‘ £600 secret 
service money’ to be distributed 
annually amongst them. William 
III. increased it to £1200 per an- 
num, and in 1752 it amounted to 
£5000. In 1803, and again in 
1831, the distribution of the fund 
was reorganized, and at the present 
day the annual grant amounts very 
nearly to £40,000; and this sum 
is capable of extension on rather 
easy terms, as the zeal and nuraber 
of the Presbyterians enable them to 
bring fresh congregations within 
the statutory requirements. 

The funds of the Established 
Church may be stated in round 
numbers, as follows :— 


Annual net income of episcopal 


sees ° . ° . - £63,000 
Revenues of suppressed sees and 

benetices, now held and admin- 

istered by the Lcclesiastical 

Commissioners . - 17,000 


Tithe rent-charge, payable to 


>"? 
ecclesiastical persons . . 400,000 





Total . 


But these figures, it is contended, 
give an extremely inadequate ide: 
of the real riches of the Church. 
The episcopal revenues, for in- 
stance, are derived from 743,000 
acres, of which nearly 600,000 are 
available for the purposes of agri- 
culture. These, by a most objec- 
tionable custom, it has been usual 
to let, not at their real marketable 
value, but at sums very often 
merely nominal, on leases to parti- 
cular individuals for twenty-one 
years, renewable from year to year. 
The arrangement is an ingenious 
contrivance for enabling sacerdotal 
pilferers to enrich their relations 
at the expense of their successors ; 
and the length to which it has been 
carried has excited the complaints 
of those whose interests certainly 
would incline them to an indul- 
gent view. The Dublin University 
Magazine, though an enthusiastic 
supporter of the existing régime, 
calculates that £20,000 per annum 
might be saved from church lands, 
at present improperly let at rentals 
ranging from one-half to one-third 
of their real value, on twenty-one 
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years’ leases, to the relatives of 


bishops. The system is no doubt 
often forced upon men who would 
not in the first instance have adopted 
it, but are obliged to recoup them- 
selves for the losses entailed upon 
them by their predecessors; but 
the evil is none the less real. The 
Dublin University Magazine gives a 
graphic account of the injuries thus 
inflicted and endured by the pre- 
lates of the Establishment : — 

‘We have before us,’ it says, ‘a 
letter from a dignitary, whose state- 
ment is, that his predecessor was 
twenty years in possession, that he 
leased severally to one relation after 
another, as each dropped off, the 
lands from which came the emolu- 
ments of his office; and, finally, to 
his son, who for twenty years after 
his death is to hold the land for one- 
sixth of Griffith’s valuation, which, 
as every one knows, is as a general 
rule twenty-five per cent. under the 
rental, with a small renewal fine. 
So that though this dignitary did 
not preach in any of his parishes, 
for he was a pluralist also, for nearly 
thirty years, and died, leaving a 
very large sum of money, he man- 
aged to impoverish his successor 
for the benefit of his heirs, for 
twenty years after his death.’ 
Qualis artifexr pereo! must, we 
should imagine, have been the re- 
flection of this successor of the 
Apostles, as he lay on his bed of 
death and reflected complacently on 
his literal fulfilment of the scrip- 
tural mandate, to provide ‘ for them 
of his own household,’ no less than 
for the interests of ‘the Church of 
God.’ It is, to say the least of 
it, inexpedient, that men occu- 
pying so delicate and invidious a 
position as the Irish bishops, should 
be allowed to aggravate the evils of 
the case by a sordid worldliness, so 
little in keeping with the sanctity 
with which we are asked to believe 
their office and persons are fenced 
about. The indecorous wealth of 
Protestant Church dignitaries is a 
never-failing topic of ridicule and 
dislike, of which Irish agitators 
know perfectly how to take the 
best advantage. M. Perraud, quoting 
from an official return, mentions 
eleven bishops who died leaving an 
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aggregate of two millions, to be 
divided among their descendants ; 
and Myr. Osborne, last session, 
amidst other amusing particulars, 
gave the House the chief items of 
the sale of a revered gentleman's 
effects, who died shortly after the 
famine—not, however, of starvation. 
From this, it appeared, that while 
four millions of Lrish Catholics were 
famine-smitten, this champion of 
reformed religion had in his posses- 
sion a herd of two hundred fallow 
deer, an enormous stock of cattle, 
and about one hundred dozen of 
wine in his cellars, mostly of rare 
vintages, and all, we may be sure, 
such as a good churchman might 
rejoice to drink! 

What more tempting theme could 
the orator of a Fenian brotherhood 
desire for exciting in the minds of 
his audience a spirit of disaffection 
and a burning consciousness of in- 
justice. In the same way, at the 
time of the Jate Archbishop of Ar-. 
magh’s death, there appeared in one 
of the popular prints, a computation, 
which made it clear that Lord John 
Beresford had in the course of his 
career as a churchman, received no 
less than £770,000 of public money, 
and that his near relatives, in the 
course of three generations, have 
been, in like manner, enriched 
to the extent of three or four mil- 
lions sterling. That the Arch- 
bishop’s money was devoted, with 
princely munificence, to the in- 
terests of Protestantism did not, 
of course, with Catholic readers, 
take away the bitterness of heart 
which such an usurpation of funds 
—justly employable for the general 
interest—was calculated to provoke. 
In the face of such figures it seems 
almost a satire to assure Irishmen 
that they are justly governed, and 
that a paternal administration is 
watching with equal attention over 
the interests of every section of 
society. 

We must not, however, in estima- 
ting the resources of the Established 
Church, lose sight of the large ac- 
cessory supplies with which her 
flagging vitality is constantly resus- 
citated. Ireland has been, unfortu- 
nately, we think, for Christian truth, 
and certainly for Christian charity, 
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the favourite arena of proselytising 
exertion. Monsieur Perraud, whose 
work, though that of a partizan, 
implies a creditable anxiety to find 
and tell the truth, gives a list of vari- 
ous societies, all of which, though 
sometimes not in connexion with 
the Church, are more or less her 
allies against the Romanism of the 
country. It would be wrong of 
course to speak disparagingly of 
efforts which are no doubt sincerely 
hnmane; but in estimating the 
extent to which the Established 
Church is able, if left to herself, to 
hold her own, the activity and power 
of these societies, supported as they 
are by English wealth, cannot be 
left out of sight. A few examples 
inay be taken as giving a fair idea 
of the working of the rest. The 
Hibernian Bible Society, established 
for diffusing copies of the Scriptures, 
of course in a Protestant interest, 
has since 1806, spent £80,000 in this 
way, and has given away more than 
3,000,000 copies. The Primitive 
Wesleyan Methodist Home Mission- 
ary Society has for its object ‘the 
propagation of the Gospel in Ire- 
jana? and employs fifty missionary 
agents and upwards of fifty circuit 
preachers. The Hibernian Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary Society has an 
income of £137,000, 849 mission- 
aries, 1000 paid and 15,000 unpaid 
agents, of whom 25 missionaries, 
54 day-school teachers, and 166 
Sunday-school teachers, are em- 
ployed in Ireland. Besides these 
there are the Irish Evangelical So- 
ciety, ‘for promoting the Evangeli- 
zation of Ireland, by the agency of 
ministers, evangelists, town mission- 
aries, schools, &c;’—The Parochial 
Visitors’ Society, for enabling the 
clergy near Dublin to ‘have the 
assistance of fit persons to act under 
their direction in matters which the 
spirit and constitution of the united 
Church of England and Ireland 
allow its clergy to depute to such 
agents ;—The Scripture Readers’ 
Society for Ireland, with sixty-four 
readers, each with a regular district ; 
—The Incorporated Society for pro- 
moting English Protestant schools 
in Ireland ;—The Islands and Coast 
Society, ‘ for promoting the scriptu- 
ral education of the inhabitants of 
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the islands and coast ;—The Irish 
branch of the Evangelical Alliance, 
under the presidency of the Earl of 
Roden ;—The Society for promoting 
the Education of the Poor in Ireland, 
which has educated at its model 
schools in Kildare-street, 43,000 
children, trained 3000 teachers, and 
issued a million and a half of cheap 
school books ;—The Church Educa- 
tion Society, maintained in distinct 
antagonism to the national system, 
and to all appearance, a very formid- 
able rival; it has fifteen hundred 
schools in connexion with it, and 
74,000 Children on its rolls, of whom, 
be it observed, no less than 10,000 
are Catholics, reciving ‘scriptural 
instruction’ at the hands of Protes- 
tant teachers, and consequently the 
objects of as distinct proselytism as 
can be well imagined. Then, under 
the presidency of the Dowager 
Duchess of Beaufort, there is the 
Ladies’ Hibernian Female School 
Society, for ‘combining a scriptural 
education with instruction in plain 
needlework ;—Gardiner’s Charity for 
apprenticing Protestant boys ;—The 
Sunday School Society, with 2700 
schools on its books, 21,000 gratui- 
tous teachers, and 228,000 scholars ;— 
The Irish Society, for promoting the 
‘ scriptural education of Irish Roman 
Catholics ;—The Ladies’ Irish Asso- 
ciation, with a similar object ;—Mor- 
gan’s Endowed School, ‘ for forty boys 
of respectable Protestant parentage ;’ 
—Mercer’s Endowed School, ‘for 
forty girls of respectable Protestant 
parentage ;—The Protestant Society, 
with 430 orphans ;—The Charitable 
Protestant Orphan Union, for ‘ or- 
phans who, having had only one 
Protestant parent, are therefore ine- 
ligible for the Protestant Orphan 
Society ;’ and last, though not least, 
on the imposing catalogue, the So- 
ciety for Irish Church Missions to 
Roman Catholics, and the West Con- 
naught Endowment Fund Society. 
As considerable controversy has 
gone on as to the results effected by 
the two latter institutions, and as 
West Galway and Mayo are pointed 
out by supporters of the Establish- 
ment as conclusively evidencing the 
possibility of a successful church 
movement amid a Celtic population, 
it may be worth while to examine 
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the matter a little in detail. Mr. 
Garrett, an English clergyman, was 
in 1862 requested by the Bishop 
of Tuam, to examine the various 
villages where the societies have 
obtained a footing, and in Good 
News from Ireland, we have the 
results of his tour. The Bishop 
himself, however, gives a conveni- 
ently succinct account of the pro- 
gress of the Church in West Con- 
naught. The district, he says, com- 
prises those portions of the counties 
Galway and Mayo which border upon 
the Atlantic, it is about roo miles 
in length and from 20 to 30 miles 
in breadth. The existing church 
machinery was of the feeblest and 
most inadequate description. The 
entire union of Ballinakill, for in- 
stance, 50 miles long, and containing 
1200 square miles and 42,000 in- 
habitants, appears to have been 
under the charge of a single incum- 
bent, and to have possessed Church 
revenues only to the amount of £193 
(net) per annum. The cause of the 
Reformation, feeble enough in the 
eastern provinces, almost died away 
before it reached the western coast. 
The religion of the country remained 
as of old, a mixture of Roman 
Catholic faith with the quaint cus- 
toms and half heathen superstitions 
of the rude, unlettered, and _o 
tive inhabitants. The Established 
Church just lived on, but with scarce 
energy enough to prevent her ad- 
herents from lapsing into the creed 
of their neighbours. ‘ Five and 
twenty years ago,’ says the Bishop, 
‘the greatest number of congrega- 
tions in connexion with our Church 
was 13. The number of churches 
in the district was 7 ; the number of 
clergymen 11. Within the same 
district there are now 57 separate 
congregations, 27 churches, and 35 
clergymen, showing an increase in 
25 years, of 44 congregations, 20 
churches, and 24 clergymen; many 
of them necessarily, ‘dependent 
upon the precarious supply of 
annual contributions.’ The West 
Connaught Endowment Fund is to 
supply these places with a stipend 
of £75, the lowest sanctioned by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and 
for this purpose the advocates of the 
society wish to raise £50,000. 
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The Congregations, as far as we 
can gather from Mr. Garrett’s ac- 
count, range between 15 and roo 
persons, and are swelled by missions, 
refugees, orphanages, &c., and the 
schools, by means of which prosely- 
tism appears to be principally carried 
on. As to the nature of these 
schools, Mr. Garrett is very explicit 
—‘ Their ostensible object was a 
literary one, to instruct the people 
in their own language ; some simple 
primer was first used, until the peo- 
ple could spell and read, from 
which time the Scriptures, in the 
Irish tongue, were immediately 
made their text book: so that while 
the Irish teacher engaged in a sim- 
ple work of instruction, it had before 
the mind of the scholar the direct 
object of enabling him to read God’s 
word.’ 

The result of these and other pro- 
selytising agencies has been that a 
certain number of peasants, not ac- 
curately ascertainable, have unques- 
tionably abandoned their former 
religion and embraced that fervid 
and not particularly enlightened 
order of Protestantism, which is 
naturally most congenial to an un- 
cultured and excitable convert. By 
dint of a great deal of begging, and, 
no doubt, a great deal of praise- 
worthy self-sacrifice on the part of 
individual clergymen, a fund has 
been got together, and the Estab- 
lished Church has ceased to be 
a simple myth. But all this falls 
very short of the ‘hundreds and 
thousands,” whom Dr. Wordsworth 
describes as flocking with a semi- 
miraculous rapidity within the pale 
of the reformed religion. ‘ Almost 
entire towns and villages have been 
stirred by the breath of heaven. . 
It would be premature to pronounce 
any confident opinion on the ulti- 
mate results of this movement; but 
there appear to be reasons for be- 
lieving that a religious movement is 
there going on, not much inferior in 
importance to the Reformation in the 
sixteenth century. This is the Lord’s 
doing, and it is marvellous in our 
eyes.’ 

Marvellous indeed! We turn to 
Mr. Garrett’s Journal for the achieve- 
ments so ambitiously announced. 
We find amidst a great deal of 
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unctuous writing and sacred bom- 
bast, a residuum of fact that is per- 
fectly intelligible and not especially 
exhilarating. The author’s note of 
triumph constantly dies away into a 
piteous supplication on behalf of 
the Endowment Fund, in whose in- 
terest he writes. Where this is 
secured, all is well; where it fails, 
the ‘second Reformation’ seems to 
come at once into difficulties, and 
generally to a complete stand-stiil. 
Take for instance the first halt- 
ing place in West Connaught. 
‘ Nothing,’ says Mr. Garrett, ‘ could 
be more full of anxiety than the 
whole account. The district of 
Barna had been a promising field 
for missionary labour, with a con- 
gagion amounting at times to 
seventy people, and a_ school of 
about twenty children. But a 
jluctuation in the funds of the 
Society for Irish Church Missions 
has obliged the society reluctantly 
to withdraw their agents from it. 
The work has been saved from 


almost entire destruction by the ex- 
ertions of Archdeacon Burton, who 
succeeded in obtaining some assist- 


ance from the 
Society,’ &e. 
How tame does all this sound 
after Dr. Wordsworth’s generous 
hyperbole. One proselytising society 
gets together a congregation, occa- 
sionally of seventy persons, and a 
school of twenty children. Its funds 
fluctuate, and but for an Archdeacon 
and another proselytising society, 
the whole thing absolutely breaks 
down! ‘Take again the village of 
Clynagh, some way to the west 
along Galway Bay. Here ‘an im- 
portant footing has been gained, and 
a congregation of NINETEEN souls 
gathered from the wilderness. . . . 
At the time of my visit, the friends 
of the cause were engaged in im- 
proving the mission premises: and 
there are many grounds for hoping 
well for the future, if the Society for 
Church Missions is liberally supported.’ 
Here, again, the second Reformation 
dwindles down, on closer inspection, 
to nineteen persons, and an ‘ import- 
ant footing, contingent upon extra- 
neous aid. At Spiddal, again, the 
society mentions a clergyman and 
two scripture-readers, besides the 
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master and mistress of an orphanage. 
The agents are well received, says 
Mr. Garrett, but the people, in the 
absence of a regularly endowed 
mninistry, decline to allow them to 
read the Bible in their cottages. 
‘ How vast and vital then, exclaims 
the writer, in Roman capitals 
as usual, ‘is the question of endow- 
ment! . . . Suppose the Society to 
be obliged to withdraw its grant 
from clergymen at Spiddal 

What a terrible blow would this 
movement involve! The very 
thought of it makes me shudder!’ 
In the islands of Arran, again, we 
find that there are congregations 
averaging, in Arrenmore forty-five, 
in Innismean eighteen, with school 
children averaging forty-eight. 
Here Mr. Garrett, after hinting at 
the ‘melancholy way in which 
church people settlmg on the 
islands have in past years been 
absorbed into the communion of 
Rome,’ from lack of resident minis- 
ters, proceeds at once to dwell upon 
strong reasons for endowment. At 
Moycullen, again, we hear that ‘a 
new congregation has been gathered 
together, a site and £400 given for 
a church, and that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners will do the rest, 1F 
ONLY AN ENDOWMENT FOR A CLERGY- 
MAN CAN BE PROCURED. 

Was ever reformation so prosaic- 
ally kept alive ?—£400 and a grant 
from the Ecclesiastical Comimis- 
sioners, ‘if only, &c., and these are 
the ‘almost entire towns and vil- 
lages,’ about which Dr. Wordsworth 
thinks it worth while to go into a 
rhapsody, and whose wholesale con- 
version to the purer faith he describes 
as an almost miraculous phenome- 
non ! 

At Oughterarde, Mr. Garrett, after 
examining a school of boys and 
girls in religious subjects, ‘ thought 
it desirable to try how far this was 
an instance of a school consisting 
of converts from Rome, or of exist- 
ing church children.’ The original 
Protestants accordingly were desired 
to hold up their hands, and the scru- 
tiny proved that fifty-six children 
had been ‘regained from Rome.’ 
At this place the author gives us ‘a 
specimen of the hand-bills used in 
this missionary movement,’ which 
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he says will ‘ speak of the spirit and 
manner in which the people are 
addressed by their rightful clergy 
and true Christian pastors. We 
certainly think it will. After politely 
requesting the reader not to ‘be 
offended on receiving this,’ the hand- 
bill goes on to state that invocations 
of the Madonnaand saints are ‘ pro- 
nounced by the Bible to be the 
awful sin of idolatry, and that all 
idolaters have their place in the 
lake that burneth with fire and 
brimstone. Do not be hurt,’ con- 
tinues this agreeable mentor, ‘ at 
this strong statement, but think! 
is it true?” Do not be hurt! And 
this, after a summary statement that 
the religion of three-fourths of the 
Christian world, the creed of whole 
generations of the best, purest, and 
most devoted of mankind, the hope 
and joy in life and death of millions 
of humble and faithful saints—is 
pronounced by the Bible to be 
punishable with the everlasting tor- 
ments of hell fire! Verily, if this 
be the ‘ spirit and manner’ of these 
‘true Christian pastors,’ the less we 
hear of this new Reformation the 
better ! 

We take another village, Slyngen, 
near Castlebar, in Mayo, where there 
is a school of twenty-two children, 
and an average congregation of 
forty-five; neither, it appears, in 
a very satisfactory plight. ‘ Now 
here,’ says Mr. Garrett, ‘is a station 
with a great many features of avery 
encouraging nature in its favour. 
It seems to have been opened by a 
missionary society, and to have pro- 
gressed well; it was subsequently 
closed and again reopened, being 
now kept alive through the indefati- 
gable exertions of an overworked 
curate. The school-master receives 
the poor pittance of £22 per annum, 
and our Lord’s work is languishing 
in the midst of his vineyard’ We 
pass on to Bangor, where, it appears, 
the movement was at one time satis- 
factorily progressing, when suddenly 
the ‘ unsteady support given to the 
society caused their income to fall 
largely short, and the fearful notice 
came down upon the clergymen, 
scripture-readers, converts, church 
people, Roman Catholics, and all, 
as an avalanche of agonizing sorrow, 
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and swept away almost every trace of 
Church teaching from unfortunate 
Bangor.’ How would it be possible 
to state more distinctly the entire 
dependence on extraneous aid of 
this much vaunted Irish reforma- 
tion? Mr. Garrett gives the true 
explanation, with the usual dignity 
of capitals. ‘The root of the sor- 
row, or rather the chain of sorrows, 
running back for twenty years, is 
found in these words, Bangor has 
never been endowed!’ Then follows 
a little begging paragraph, which in 
its way is quite a gem. ‘'The sum 
required to effect this work of 
thrilling interest and extensive bless- 
ing, is £2500. O, if the lines that 
Jam tracing meet the eye of achild 
of God, to whom he has entrusted 
this world’s wealth,’ &e., &e. 

At Poulanthomas, in the north- 
west corner of Mayo, we find the 
same sort of scene. Formerly a 
society found the funds, and ‘a con- 
gregation of aver sixty people, with 
schools and other machinery, took 
possession of the previously dark- 
ened country, in the name of the 
Lord.’ The society ‘made an active 
onslaught on the powers of Rome— 
when lo, the supporters of that 
society grew either faithless or cold, 
and the funds of that society fell off 
so seriously and rapidly, that they 
felt compelled to retreat from the 
entire district. Churches were 
abandoned, congregations forsaken, 
schools were closed, scripture-read- 
ers were withdrawn, Irish teaching 
ceased, and alas! all this restless- 
ness of awakening life was followed. 
by a great—a death-like calm!’ 

A few pages farther on Mr. 
Garrett gives us a picture of a 
church built fifty years ago, at Kiley, 
on the Mullet, but latterly disused 
and fallen into decay —‘ the roof, with 
its very handsome ceiling, has fallen 
in;’ but Reformers will be glad to 
learn ‘ the walls are perfectly sound 
and in substantial condition.’ 
Surely, Mr. Garrett is talking better 
sense when he abandons his jubilant 
tone, mourns over ‘ the deplorable 
fluctuations of missionary funds,’ 
and ‘the wrecks of many anxious 
labours, and the vanishing marks of 
a very large expenditure, which are 
to be seen by an eye regarding the 
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entire districts at one view, scattered 
over the regions through which I 
had just been passing.’ 

We will take but one more in- 
stance, that of Bunlahinch, where 
the society has been for some years 
at work, a church has been built, 
and where there ‘is the usually 
well-trained staff of school-teachers, 
and other teachers maintained by 
the society for Irish church mis- 
sions, besides the missionary clergy- 
men.’ Still Mr. Garrett expresses 
his belief‘ that the mission at Bunla- 
hinch has been, and is, languishing 
and weak in its work. . . . The de- 
say of the fabric of the church is 
eminently calculated to exert a de- 
pressing influence upon all con- 
cerned in it, and, I doubt not, en- 
courages those who oppose the truth, 
in the expectation that the work 
must fall to the ground. Moreover, 
I could not trace any considerable 
intercourse as progressing between 
the agents of the mission and the 
Roman Catholic people residing all 
around them. What then should 
be done? Let us all labour to EN- 
pow BuNLAHINCH.’ 

We do not profess, in the above 
extracts, to have given the favour- 
able side of Mr. Garrett’s tour; but 
we have, we think, done enough to 
prove that the movement is not, in 
any large degree, spontaneous or 
self-supporting; that it thrives 
tolerably well when funds are 
plentiful; that it dies away directly 
they run short; and that Dr. Words- 
worth’s idea of a wholesale acces- 
sion to the ranks of Protestantism, 
must be regarded only as the 
amiable hallucination of a church- 
man, too enthusiastic to be literally 
accurate, and too busy with pro- 
phetical calculations to care very 
much about modern statistics. 

There may, possibly, be good 
arguments in support of the Irish 
establishment: but we must count 
among them neither extraordinary 
success in proselytism, nor self-sup- 
porting energy, nor any readiness 
on the part of the inhabitants of 
the country to believe her creed or 
practice her ceremonial. The church 
lives, indeed, but it is a meagre 
and unhealthy existence, when con- 
trasted with the copious supplies of 
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nutriment which she consumes, and 
the almost fanatical zeal which her 
advocates exhibit in her behalf. 

If such be, as we believe it is, a 
fair picture, on the whole, of the 
religious position of the country, 
it is surely a matter neither of 
wonder nor regret that public opi- 
nion should become, from year to 
year, increasingly uneasy on the 
subject; and that even those who 
speak from a Conservative point of 
view, should take their stand rather 
on the inconvenience of so radical a 
change, than on the moral fitness of 
the existing order of things. The 
apologetic attitude assumed by 
every speaker in the debate last 
Session on Mr. Osborne’s motion, 
shows that in Parliament, at any 
rate, there is a wide-spread convic- 
tion that the days of this monstrous 
scandal are numbered. Few great 
abuses, indeed, have had the privi- 
lege of concentrating upon them- 
selves so many condemnatory ver- 
dicts, from the most widely diver- 
gent quarters of the political world. 
A little pamphlet, published last 
year in Dublin, collects all the 
principal authorities, and presents 
an array of Parliamentary dicta, 
which virtually pledge both sides 
of the House not to defer a moment 
longer than necessary the equitable 
adjustment that must, one day or 
other, be conceded. It seems extra- 
ordinary, indeed, that a grievance 
which statesmen of every shade of 
opinion agree in abusing, should 
have so long survived the load of 
obloquy to which their invectives 
have exposed it, and that just prin- 
ciples, so distinctly enumerated, 
should have been so long allowed 
to remain a dead letter. 

‘I hold, said Lord Palmerston, 
in 1845, ‘that the revenues of the 
Church of Ireland were destined 
primarily for the religious instruc- 
tion of the people of Ireland... . 
It is impossible, in my opinion, 
that the present state of things 
in TJreland, in regard to the 
establishments of the two different 
sects, can be permanent.’ Next Jet 
us hear Mr. Disraeli, speaking in 
1844:— The moment they had a 
strong executive, he said, ‘a just 
administration, and  ecclesiasticul 
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equality, they would have order in 
Treland; and the improvement 
of the physical condition of the 
people would follow. Here is 
Lord Granville’s opinion, given 
just twenty years ago:—‘ He must 
say that the principle on which the 
Trish Church was established was 
erroneous ; and he believed that the 
cause why that institution had not 
prospered, as a national church, was 
inainly attributable to governmental 
protection: and he was further of 
opinion that all similar attempts, 
founded on exaggerated notions of the 
power of human government over 
conscience, would inevitably fail.’ 
‘The Union must be maintained,’ 
—the words are Sir George Grey’s at 
the same time,—‘ but a complete 
union never can be effected so long 
as an established and endowed 
church of the minority exclusively 
exists, while the chureh of the ma- 
jority is wholly without provision.’ 
Here again is Charles Buller, in the 
same discussion:—‘If he looked 
about him to see what there is in 
Treland which Irish Catholics must, 
and which they do, in fact, regard 
as a grievance, he saw that which 
not only they, but all the world, de- 
clared to be the most intolerable 
outrage ever anywhere offered to 
the national and religious feelings 
of a nation—the ascendency of the 
English Church. . . . The existence 
of a Protestant establishment in Ire- 
land is so irreconcilable with every 
principle on which the connexion 
of Church and State is ever defended 
by reasonable men, that it is as clear 
as noon-day that we only impose it 
on the Irish because we scorn their 
weakness and their feelings to that 
extent that we think we may dis- 
pense with observing towards them 
the commonest rules of fair dealing.’ 
‘Do what we will for Ireland,’ cries 
Mr. Milner Gibson, ‘as long as the 
Establishment remains there, it must 
be looked upon by the bulk of the 
population as a badge of conquest 
and degradation. There must be 
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religious equality.’ ‘TI believe, said 
the late Lord Campbell, ‘ the Protes- 
tant Church of Ireland to be one of 
the most mischievous institutions in 
existence.’ ‘ They talk of Irish bulls,’ 
exclaims Sir Bulwer Lytton, in 
1835, ‘but the Irish Church is the 
greatest bull in existence.’ ‘Happy 
for the Protestant Church,’ says Sir 
F. Buxton, ‘had Protestant ascen- 
dency never been heard of. . . Our 
great error has been, that we have 
endeavoured to maintain Christian 
truth by unchristian means; we 
have shipwrecked charity, peace, 
love.’ ‘I say it boldly and openly, 
such is Lord Normanby’s testimony, 
‘that I think it necessary for the 
safety of Ireland that the Roman 
Catholic religion should be put on 
a footing of equality with the Pro- 
testant.’ . 

We might swell the list with 
almost every name of importance 
among practical statesmen or poli- 
tical philosophers. Russell, Grey, 
and Lansdowne, Hallam and Ar- 
nold, Paley, Johnson, Grote, and 
Brougham, Lushington, Plunkett 
and Macaulay, have all given the 
weight of their testimony against 
the short-sighted selfishness with 
which the Protestant fraction of 
the community have defended their 
untenable position. Count Cavour, 
who made British institutions a 
special subject of study, says un- 
hesitatingly that, invaluable as he 
thought the Union, he yet con- 
sidered it as dearly purchased by so 
monstrous an anomaly as the Es- 
tablishment; and that he would not 
scruple to recommend the repeal of 
the Union, if that were the only 
means by which the religious rights 
of the great mass of the nation 
could be secured.* Lord Macaulay’s 
emphatic protest, familiar as it is, 
will bear once more to be recorded: 
‘ What traveller comes amongst us,’ 
he asks, ‘who is not moved to 
wonder and derision by the Church 
of Ireland? Is there anything else 
like it? Was there ever anything 


* «La reforme de l’église établie est tellement essentielle au bien de I’Irlande qu’on ne 
doit pas étre trop sevére sur les moyens employes pour I’operer. 
hesiter, que si le rappel de union était indispensable pour l’obtenir, je ne pourrais m’em- 
pécher de le désirer, malgré tous les inconyénients que cette mesure doit entrainer.’— 
, Cavour, Sur [’ Etat actuel de  Trlande. 


Aussi je declare sans 
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else like it? The world is full of 
religious establishments, from the 
White Sea to the Mediterranean: 
ecclesiastical establishments, from 
the Wolga to the Atlantic ;—but 
nowhere the church of a small 
minority enjoying exclusive protec- 
tion... .I1 tell you, that af you 
had adhered to the mad scheme of 
producing a religious union with 
Scotland, you'would never have had 
a cordial political union with her. 
. . . One such Church is a serious 
encumbrance to the greatest em- 
pire; two such churches, no empire 
could bear. ... Ireland has re- 
mained a part of the empire, indeed ; 
but you know her to be a source of 
weakness, rather than strength.’ 

It may seem almost superfluous, 
after so many authoritative expres- 
sions, to bring forward a single 
other argument against this often- 
battered stronghold of intolerance. 
We would rather endeavour to re- 
capitulate the grounds on which so 
many minds, from such various 
standing points, have arrived at an 
identical conclusion. All the ob- 
jections against the Irish Church 
may be summed up in a single 
phrase—unjust application of State 
funds. The government finds itself 
called upon to administer some five 
or six hundred thousand pounds a- 
year in the religious interests of the 
community, it persists in ignoring 
the faith of four-fifths of that com- 
munity, and spends the entire sum 
upon the religion which a wealthy 
fraction of the inhabitants have been 
endeavouring, for three hundred 
years in vain, to thrust by main force 
upon the nation at large. Nay, the 
opinion is sometimes openly ex- 
pressed that the money in question, 
belonging as much to the Irish 
Catholics as to any class of British 
subjects, ought to be spent in direct 
assaults upon the religion which they 
believe to be the true one. At the 
Church Congress, for instance, held 
at Manchester last October, Canon 
MecNeile went the length of saying 
that the Establisment in Ireland 
could be defended only on its foot- 
ing as a missionary Church. ‘ The 
gist of the question, he said, ‘was 
what was the Irish Church for? If 
it was avowedly, exclusively, and 
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pre-eminently for the minority, and, 
if the majority had a saving Christi- 
anity without it, then, he thought, 
the sooner it was abolished the 
better. If,on the contrary, the object 
was to Christianize the country,—a 
country, in which, with small excep- 
tions, the people were Roman Catholics, 
or anti-christian, then to say it had 
not succeeded was an exceedingly 
good reason for strengthening its 
hands, but no reason at all for 
withdrawing it. The Bishop of 
Oxford subsequently protested, as 
well he might, against the childish 
folly of Canon MeNeile’s language ; 
but the principle, even when less 
indecently stated, remains as objec- 
tionable as ever. No one but a 
churchman could be gratified with 
the notion of using people’s money 
to teach them and their children 
what they resolutely refuse to learn. 
The church funds of Ireland belong, 
without the possibility of cavil, to 
the Irish nation—that nation has 
from one reason or another, persis- 
tently refused to follow us in de- 
serting the general creed of Chris- 
tendom. They have clung and still 
cling to their faith with that des- 
perate tenacity which persecution 
best engenders. The Tudor system, 
as Mr. Hallam has pointed out, 
never contemplated the permanent 
alienation of any class from the 
State creed; it was accordingly 
natural enough that it should accord 
to dissenters of every kind nothing 
more than the barest meed of toler- 
ution. All would sooner or later be 
brought within the fold: the recog- 
nized continuance of the great mass 
of the population in another than 
the official creed, was a state of things 
for which no statesman of Henry 
VIII.’s or, Elizabeth’s reign would 
have thought of providing. Uni- 
formity, by measures more or less 
stringent, was to be secured ; and as 
long as there seemed, even to the 
eyes of visionaries, a chance of its 
attainment, persecution was not 
without its plea. But the gradual 
abandonment of the atrocious penal 
code—as one by one its provisions 
became revolting to the increased 
humanity of the age—was a virtual 
confession that we gave up all hone 
of driving the Irish Catholics within 
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the pale of our church. For a cen- 
tury they smarted beneath those 
stern, vindictive, and wicked laws, 
‘ the effect,’ as Burke said, ‘ of natu- 
ral hatred and scorn towards a con- 
quered people, whom the victors 
delighted to trample upon and were 
not at all afraid to provoke.’ Angry 
at resistance, the English govern- 
ment, co-operating with English 
fanaticism, set itself deliberately to 
persecute, degrade, almost destroy 
those whom it could not succeed 
in converting. Burke speaks of a 
time within his own memory when 
‘every measure was pleasing and po- 
pular just in proportion as it tended 
to harass and ruin a set of people 
who were looked upon as enemies 
to God and man, and, indeed, as a 
race of bigoted savages, who were a 
disgrace to human nature itself.’ 
The only defence of such a policy 
was that Catholicism was something 
accursed, and an accursed thing 
accordingly we resolved to consider 
it. Several generations of reforming 
zealots illustrated the much vaunted 
right of private judgment, by a series 
of enactments which, while less 
startling than the enormities of Alva 
or Louis XIV.,—seemed inspired 
by a scarcely less malignant spirit of 
cruelty. ‘I abhorred it,’ writes 
Burke, in reference to the code, 
‘for its vicious perfection. For I 
must do it justice; it was a com- 
plete system full of coherence and 
consistency, well digested and well 
composed in all its parts. It was a 
machine of wise and elaborate con- 
trivance, and as well fitted for the 
oppression, impoverishment, and 
degradation of a people, and the 
debasement in them of human 
nature itself, as ever proceeded from 
the perverted ingenuity of man.’ 
All has been tried and the Estab- 
lishment remains, as of old, the 
privilege of a powerful minority, the 
badge of conquest upon a prostrate 
race, a perpetual source of irritation 
and nothing more. So far from 
being Protestantized, the Irish are 
already the hottest Ultramontanes 
in Europe, are assuming more and 
more the triumphant air to which 
their numerical ascendency entitles 
them. There is not the ghost of a 
chance of Ireland becoming anything 
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other than she is, or of the Establish- 
ment making such strides as might 
render her present position less 
transparently absurd. The one 
question is this, whether we choose 
to perpetuate a state of things con- 
demned by all statesmen as vicious 
in principle, and proved by long ex- 
perience to be productive of nothing 
but a tyrannizing temper on the one 
hand, and chronic disaffection on 
the other. Every Irish peasant 
has sense enough ‘to appreciate 
the injustice of the arrangement 
which obliges him to build his 
chapel, pay the priests, and gives 
his landlord a church and parson 
for nothing. He may be excused 
too for a feeling of annoyance, as he 
trudges past the empty parish 
church, supported at the public ex- 
pense, to some remote chapel, 
crowded with peasants, out of 
whose abject poverty the necessary 
funds for its support have to be 
wrung. He may be excused if his 
notions of fair-play, equal rights, 
and political loyalty are somewhat 
indistinct, and that where the law is - 
from the outset a manifest wrong- 
doer, it should be sometimes super- 
seded by rougher and more effective 
expedients. He is naturally a rebel, 
because the State proclaims herself 
his enemy. He naturally thinks it 
monstrous that any proprietor of the 
soil should have it in his power to 
refuse the inhabitants a spot of 
ground on which to celebrate their 
religious rites; that men, women, 
and children should be obliged to 
walk five, six, and even ten miles 
to the nearest place of worship; 
that education should be constantly 
refused, except coupled with open 
and systematic proselytism; that 
terrorism and coercion, the mean 
contrivances of bigotry, should be 
suffered to do their worst without 
the strong hand of government 
intervening to lighten the blow, or 
provide means of protection. These 
grievances sound like exaggerations ; 
but they are the literal truth. We 
have a picture before us of the 
moveable machine in which, as 
lately as 1857, mass was celebrated. 
for the inhabitants of Carrigeholt in 
county Clare. The 400 worship- 
pers are kneeling in the road. In 
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1852, we are informed, a Protestant 
movement was initiated: the priest 
was deprived of the old house in 
which he had been accustomed to 
say mass; his request to be left in 
it as caretaker, for the sake of his 
parishioners, was refused; the house 
was locked up and left unused, till 
twelve months later, it tumbled 
down. ‘The petition for a site for a 
chapel was rejected; and as there 
was no other chapel within five 
niles, the ingenuity of the spirited 
and excellent priest resorted to the 
expedient of a perambulating ark, 
in which the sacred utensils might 
be kept and round which his flock 
might gather. It was not till 1857, 
at the time of the clections, that 
permission to build a chapel was 
accorded. One such story is enough 
to keep a whole province disaffected. 
What can be expected of a populace 
forced to kneel in the mud, while 
half a million a year of public 
money is officially expended in the 
maintenance of a religion which 
they believe to be a monstrous lie? 

Europe, we believe, might be 
searched in vain for a parallel to so 
gross an act of territorial despotism ; 
and so long as we choose that such 
things should be possible amongst 
them, we must be content that the 
mass of Irish peasantry should con- 
tinue to regard us as aliens and 
oppressors, and that a general feeling 
of discontent should be leavening 
society, ready at any favourable 
crisis to blaze into avowed hostility 
to our rule. And if the establish- 
ment works it as regards the Catho- 
lic masses, its effects on the pri- 
vileged minority seem to us scarcely 
less disastrous, It engenders a tone 
of arrogant, violent, uncharitable 
bigotry, which happily is unknown 
in this country beyond the precincts 
of Exeter Hall and the columns of 
the ‘religious’ newpapers. Profes- 
sor Goldwin Smith has pointed out 
that the very position of the State 
clergy in Ireland obliged them habit- 
ually to employ the language of 
thorough-going partizanship, and 
to busy themselves with controver- 
sial antagonism to the exclusion of 
charity, forbearance, and love. ‘ He 
is a disgrace to my religion,’ was the 
testimony of a Protestant sub-in- 
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spector at the Ennis Assizes in 1855, 
respecting one of a stall of Bible- 
readers, ‘and a fire-brand among 
the people in the west of this 
county.’ Indeed we have only to 
turn to Good News from Ireland, 
to assure ourselves of the detestable 
temper in which these modern Re- 
formers set about the process of 
evangelization, and of the extraor- 
dinary hardihood of assertion by 
which their ministrations are charac- 
terized. The creed of an Irish 
peasant may be superstitious ; where 
is the peasant whose creed is any~ 
thing else? but religion in Ireland, 
has at any rate, in the true spirit of 
Christianity, found its way to the 
wretched, the degraded, the de- 
spairing: it has refined, comforted, 
ennobled those whose external cir- 
cumstances seemed expressly de- 
signed to crush them into absolute 
brutality. The Irish peasant is never 
the mere animal that for centuries 
English legislators tried to make 
him. He is a troublesome subject, 
indeed, and has a code of his own as 
to the ‘ wild justice’ to which the 
oppressed may, in the last instance, 
resort; but in the domestic virtues, 
chastity, kindliness, hospitality, he 
stands, at least, as well as English 
or Scotch of the same condition in 
life. As regards domestic purity, 
indeed, Ireland, by universal confes- 
sion, rises as much above the ordi- 
nary standard as Scotland falls 
below it: and as regards intemper- 
ance, there has been in Ireland of 
late years a marked improvement, 
for which unhappily no counterpart 
is to be found in any other part of 
the United Kingdom. Yet we aro 
gravely invited to believe, on the 
testimony of a few hot-brained fan- 
aties, that the whole Catholic system 
in Ireland is one vast conspiracy 
against piety, happiness, and civili- 
zation. 

Here, for instance, is Mr. Garrett’s 
account of the Catholic peasants in 
Galway :—‘ As I drew near to In- 
vern,’ he says, ‘ I saw several of them 
moving in and out of a poor-look- 
ing thatched cottage, which has 
been their Roman Catholic chapel 
for years. They looked at me with 
a kindly but sad expression, indi- 
ating the utter want of aim and 
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purpose in which they are passing 
through time. O, guilty Rome! 
why hast thou kept these people 
in worse than heathen ignorance ? 
With the bread of life so near them, 
and the waters of life flowing around 
them, thou hast been feeding them 
on the husks of thy superstitions, 
and exciting them to fury against 
those who strive to raise and save 
them. Wilt thou not even now re- 
pent, and leave a blessing behind 
thee, before the great and terrible 
day of the Lord?” 

This last charitable wish reminds 
one of Burns’ prayer for the ‘ puir 
deil,’ that he ‘wad tak’ a turn 
an’ mend;’ but is surely perfectly 
monstrous, as uttered by any sort 
of Christian in respect of the oldest 
and greatest of all Christian in- 
stitutions. ‘Alas!’ continues this 
charitable expositor of Gospel truth, 
‘it pained me bitterly to see these 
willing and obedient people on the 
morning of our glorious Sabbath, 
seeking for spiritual food, and re- 
ceiving nothing but a stone from 
the foreign teacher who delighteth 
not in knowledge.’ Such expres- 
sions as these are but melancholy 
proof of the degree in which all 
the essentials of Christianity may 
be forgotten by those who betake 
themselves to the unprofitable trade 
of religious agitation. They seem, 
when listened to in cold blood, 
either impudent and malevolent 
calumnies, or the foolish ravings 
of an over-wrought fanatic. It is 
really disgraceful that educated 
men, Protestant bishops, and even 
Irish statesmen, should give the 
sanction of their names and ap- 
proval to language so foolishly and 
profanecly extravagant. Let us take 
another passage, headed ‘ Effects 
upon the People in the District of 
West Mayo.’— Their access to God,’ 
we are informed, ‘has been barred 
off in every avenue of re. 
Should a soul feel weighed down 
with sin, Rome’s priest stands be- 
tween it and Jesus, assuming all 
power to forgive sins. Should a 
soul long for communion with 
Heaven, its access is utterly stopped 
by the dreary process of purgatory. 
- . . And should a soul try to 
approach Almighty God in prayer, 
VOL, LXX, NO. OCCOXV,. 
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Rome has entirely shut it off by 
raising within it the monstrous idol 
of the Virgin. Yes, dear reader, 
such is but a feeble expression of 
the melancholy and lost condition 
in which millions of your immortal 
brethren are’ living in despair, 
and dying in ruin, within but a 
few miles of your Christian dwell- 
ing!’ 

And this is the man deliberately 
selected by the Bishop of Tuam to 
plead the cause of the Irish Church 
Missions before the English public! 
And this sort of scurrilous non- 
sense is, we suppose, the ‘ pure 
milk’ upon which the tender babes 
of the New Reformation are to be 
nurtured into the plenitude of 
Christian knowledge and grace. It 
is time that society should discoun- 
tenance such annoying indecencies, 
and that not even itinerant parsons 
of Mr. Garrett’s stamp should be 
allowed to disgrace the cause of 
Protestantism by shrew-like railings 
against another form of faith. What 
would be felt in England, if the 
Catholic proprietor of some vil- 
lage introduced a party of priests, 
preachers, and schoolmasters, who 
should publicly inveigh, in terms 
of equal virulence, against the tra- 
ditional religion of every man, wo- 
man, and child in the place ? What 
if he had it in his power to appro- 
priate the parish church for himself 
and his servants; to fill the par- 
sonage with friars and monks, and 
to refuse the inhabitants permission 
to build a chapel on any part of his 
estate? What if he could prevent 
any sort of education but such as 
was conducted by proselytizing 
agents, in schools where every 
morning the Lives of the Saints 
were read, and proceedings opened 
by a prayer to the Virgin? Yet this 
is the régime which we are gravely 
asked to maintain in Ireland, as 
essential to the interests of public 
order and true religion. How truly 
did Montesquieu observe, ‘La dé- 
votion trouve, pour faire de mau- 
vaises actions, des raisons qu’un 
simple honnéte homme ne saurait 
trouver. How vigorous, now as in 
the time of Burke, ‘that sort of 
veal for religion, that never shows 
any wonderful heat but when it 
B 
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afflicts and mortifies our neigh- 
bours !” 

That Protestants are perfectly 
well aware of the mortification en- 
tailed upon their Catholic fellow- 
subjects by the existing state of 
things, and regard it with compla- 
cent acquiescence, is not the least 
painful feature of the case. The 
Trish Church is bad, not only in 
itself, but as being the last of a long 
series of oppressions which fear, pas- 
sion, or necessity have at various 
times led the English to inflict upon 
their feeble neighbour. There have 
been periods when the deliberate 
idea of even intelligent politicians 
was, that the one population should 
exterminate the other; and Burke 
has pointed out how the religious 
animosities, which seem now the 
great cause of dispute, are in reality 
only a new phase of a far earlier 
hostility, grounded originally on 
conquest, and strengthened by the 
cruelties which conquest involved. 
It is to some such fierce mood, tra- 
ditionally familiar to the ruling 
race, that an institution so unjust 
in principle, so troublesome in prac- 
tice, so incurably barren of all use- 
ful result, can appeal for sanction 
and support. The blind and almost 
ferocious bigotry of Irish Presby- 
terians is owing, one would fain 
hope, iess to personal temperament 
than to the tastes and convictions 
of a ruder age, embodied in evil 
customs, and a conventionally vio- 
lent phraseology. And the same is 
more or less true of their Episco- 
palian brethren. It is from the 
calmer feelings and more discrimi- 
nating judgment of the English 
nation, that any remedial measure 
is to be expected. And the present 
seems no unfavourable time for such 
a measure to be devised and carried 
into execution. The course of theo- 
logical thought, for the last few 
years, would seem to intimate that 
we have before us a period of seri- 
ous and heart-searching contro- 
versy; one of those crises which 
rouse the indolent, arrest the indif- 
ferent mass, and drive even cowards 
and idlers into action. Solemn and 
affecting questions have to be dis- 
cussed; deep-rooted dogmas to be 
critically examined; the very prin- 
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ciples of human action possibly re- 
adjusted. It would be difficult to 
over-rate the value to the national 
conscience of a thoroughly just act, 
—done, not from interest, not under 
intimidation, but from a simple 
sense of justice as a national, no 
less than an individual duty. It is 
well, while yet we can, to train our- 
selves, as a community, in habits of 
kindliness, charity, toleration; to 
act out the belief that there are no 
short cuts to religious unanimity ; 
to accustom ourselves to face opi- 
nions which we dislike and disap- 
prove, with calmness, consideration, 
above everything, unwavering jus- 
tice. It would be something to 
rescue those momentous questions, 
on which the destinies of mankind 
depend, from the unworthy hands 
of the noisy charlatans who at pre- 
sent too often usurp the theological 
arena, and to hand down a religious 
system to our children, undisgraced, 
at any rate, by the miserable asso- 
ciations of meanness, cruelty, and 
oppression; and we might be con- 
tent to leave the limits of this or 
that speculative subtlety, more or 
less indistinct, could mankind but 
become thoroughly convinced that 
the rules of honour, properly under- 
stood, are identical with those of 
religion; and that a system inhe- 
rently unjust can never advance 
the interests of Truth, or bring any- 
thing but a curse of disappointment 
upon the creed with which it is 
allied, or the society which adopts 
it as a principle of political ac- 
tion. 

It may be worth while, in conclu- 
sion, to touch upon one or two falla- 
cies which, often as iuey have been 
exposed, do yet, we must believe, 
exercise a certain influence with the 
less thoughtful and _ instructed 
classes of society. It is said in the 
first place that we have no legal or 
constitutional right to meddle with 
the Irish Establishment and _ its 
revenues: that its inviolability was 
secured by a solemn compact at the 
time of the Union, the infringement 
of which would involve a breach 
of national good faith. 

No more impudent assertion 
ever propped up a tottering abuse. 
Political ‘compacts, as has been 
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again and again pointed out,* are 
binding only so far as the contracting 
parties are really free agents, as 
their interests continue to be the 
same as at the time of the bargain, 
and as the agreement in question 
conduces to the common weal. 
In each of these respects the Act of 
Union seems disentitled to any es- 
pecial respect. The Irish Parliament 
represented a mere fraction of the 
nation; its servility and venality 
were notorious in aservile and venal 
age; the religion for which it was 
supposed to stipulate, so far from 
being the national faith, was held in 
abhorrence by the vast majority. 
‘The contracting parties to the 
Trish Union were, England or the 
one side, on the other a Protesiant 
minority, in the dependence and 
under the influence of England; 
and it is a mockery to talk of such a 
compact being irrevocably binding 
upon the present and all future 
generations, no matter what its fruit, 
or what may be the wishes and the 
interests of Ireland in regard to it.’ 
Moreover, the same words which 
guarantee the Irish Establishment 
pledge English Protestants to the 
rather serious proposition that ‘the 
doctrine, discipline, worship, and 
government of the United Church 
shall be and shall remain in full foree 
Jor ever as the same are now by law 
established.’ Can the most serupu- 
lous of moralists affect to believe 
that a set of intriguing politicians, 
two generations ago, could by any 
possibility lay their descendants 
under any such preposterous obli- 
gation? 

But the Act of Union unluckily 
is a most treacherous refuge to the 
selfishness or bigotry which would 
fain fly to it for protection. There 
is a sighificant omission in its re- 
quirements of all allusion to the 
temporalities of the Establishment. 
‘There is nothing in the Act of the 
Union which by expression or im- 
plication presents any obstacle to 
the public maintenance of the Irish 
Catholic Church. On the contrary, 
it is well known that the authors of 
that measure both desired and in- 
tended to accompany the Union 
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with such a provision, and that ex- 
pectations of some such measure 
were held out to the Catholics by 
persons of influence and authority 
in the Government at that time, for 
the express purpose of obtaining 
their concurrence and support.’ As 
for the Act of Union, then, it 
seems, so far from offering any im- 
pediment to endowment, to point to 
it as aduty, whose fulfilment, though 
not for the moment distinctly en- 
joined, might safely be left to the 
good sense and right feeling of later 
times. Two generations have passed 
away, and Pitt's wise and benevolent 
scheme still remains unrealized. 
‘ We are suffering,’ says Dr. Arnold, 
with characteristic generosity, ‘ from 
that accursed division among Chris- 
tians of whichT think the arch-fiend 
must be the author. The good 
Protestants and bad Christians have 
talked nonsense and more than 
nonsense so long about Popery and 
the Beast, and Antichrist, that the 
simple, just, and Christian measure 
of establishing the Roman Catholic 
Chureh in three-fifths of Ireland 
seems removed by common consent.’ 
Let us hope, at any rate, that among 
the nonsense talked, the obligations 
imposed by the Act of Union may not 
for the future find a place. The 
Jrish Establishment is the creature 
of Parliament; it is supported by 
funds which Parliament, by the 
boldest assertion of its prerogative, 
diverted from their original use toa 
new and extremely opposite purpose. 
Parliament has arranged its admin- 
istration, prescribed its policy, and 
cut down its revenues to the precise 
point at which it was possible to 
defend them against the natural in- 
dignation of the inhabitants. Parlia- 
ment votes, year by year, the sol- 
diers and policemen whose presence 
is essential to repress the disaffec- 
tion which it engenders. Surely 
the same hand which gives so 


“much must be at liberty, upon 


due occasion, to modify or retract 
the* gift. 

In the next place it is contended 
that the interest of the English and 
Irish Establshments are identical, 
and that the fall of the one would 
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herald the ruin of the other. This 
is pretty much as if the crew of 
a staunch, sea-worthy vessel were 
to insist on coupling themselves 
to a water-logged and foundering 
craft, and on taking their chance 
of sinking or swimming in com- 
pany. The Church of England, 
whatever her weak points, is the 
centre of a vast mass of religious sen- 
timent and conviction, and is ad- 
dressing herself with real zeal and 
no contemptible success to the en- 
lightening, purifying, and ennobling 
the population entrusted to her care. 
She commands the good-will and 
respect of multitudes who remain 
without her pale; her privileges, ex- 
cept when over-zealous churchmen 
try to press them too far, provoke 
no popular discontent. Her clergy 
are, upon the whole, active, faithful, 
and laborious. It is almost a slander 
to compare her to her Irish counter- 
part, sitting in compulsory idleness 
amid the silent contempt and detest- 
ation of the nation, upon whose 
funds she exists. ‘ Let us not,’-—such 
was the caution of a wise reformer 
thirty years ago—‘let us not en- 
deavour to serve the cause of the 
Church of England at home by con- 
necting it with the cause of injustice 
in a sister country. The cases of 
England and Ireland are perfectly 
distinct. It will be our fault if they 
are hereafter confounded. The 
Church of England rests on the broad 
basis of population. It still maintains 
its hold upon the affections and re- 
spects of a great proportion of the 
English people, and it is my most 
earnest wish and prayer that it may 
long retain it. But I feel most deeply 
convinced that it can only do this 
by conforming to the spirit of the 
times in which we live, by withhold- 
ing no just right, by opposing no 
just demands, by conceding to its 
opponents here every civil privi- 
lege which they are fairly entitled to 
ask, and, above all, by not attempt- 
ing to perpetuate in Ireland a sys- 
tem which is not less at variance 
with the first rights of man than it 
is with the mild and pure spirit of 
Christianity itself.’* 

Once again it is contended that 
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the social influence of the Protes- 
tant clergy is important, and that 
the Irish nation is, upon the whole, 
benefitted by having in each parish 
a resident ‘ gentleman’ to leaven the 
proper materials by which he is 
surrounded. This is to argue from 
English experience to Irish facts. In 
England the country clergy do no 
doubt exercise an important social 
influence in bridging over the chasm 
between high and low, in making the 
poor man’s interests heard in high 
quarters, in allaying occasional dis- 
content or irritation, and in promot- 
ing schemes of general utility. But 
in Ireland his very position pre- 
cludes from such a career of useful- 
ness. Nine-tenths of his parishioners 
shut their doors in his face if he at- 
tempts to speak of religion: the other 
tenth regard him as the fitting appan- 
age of territorial wealth, and too often 
value him in proportion as he min- 
isters to their pride of social ascen- 
dancy, and to the ignorant fanaticism 
which that pride engenders. The re- 
sult is, that the Irish clergy noto- 
riously fall far below the standard ac- 
cepted as tolerable in this country. 
They are for the most part shut off 
from the most useful and ennobling 
part of a clergyman’s task—parochial 
visitation. How is a minister to warn, 
comfort, instruct ; how stimulate re- 
ligious sentiment; how contribute to 
moral progress, when every man, 
woman, and child in his parish re- 
gards him as the very impersonation 
of the most deadly religious error 
and the grossest political injustice? 
He is restricted accordingly to the 
barren region of theological polemics ; 
he can explain Viols, and Seals, and 
Scarlet Women in the manner least 
flattering to the hostile faith; he is 
armed cap-a-pie with text, prophecy, 
quotation—all the well-known pano- 
ply of religious combatants; he has 
a keen eye for the ‘Mark of the 
Beast, and is never tired of declaim- 
ing against the Antichrist who sits 
enthroned at Rome. With such a 
training, it is scarcely matter of sur- 
prise that neither intellectual nor 
moral graces should grow apace, 
and that clergy of the Garrett order 
should too often shock us with their 


* Mr, Ward in the House of Commons, 1834. 
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narrowness of charity, violence of 
language, and arrogance of thought. 

So far from assisting the Govern- 
ment in its schemes, such men are 
often among its bitterest opponents. 
Dr. Cullen himself is hardly more 
hostile to the National Education 
System than these paid officials of 
the State; for whom the one pos- 
sible excuse would be an unflinch- 
ing supportof State measures. The 
Church Education Society numbers 
something like two-thirds of the 
Established clergy among its ad- 
herents, and is one of the most 
serious difficulties with which at 
present the cause of national 
education has to contend. What 
shall be done with these spaniels 
that forget to cringe, but bark and 
snap at the hand that feeds them? 
Might they not, at any rate, be 
scourged and starved into a more 
submissive mood ? 

Lastly, there is the old obsolete 
argument, the plaything of Mr. 
Gladstone’s youth, that the State 
must profess a religion, and is bound 
to discountenance, or, at any rate, 
not to favour any other form of 
belief. The author of the Pust and 
Present Policy, in reviewing the 
religious constitution of Europe, has 
given, perhaps, the most concise 
and philosophical reply of which 
the subjectadmits. France, Austria, 
Belgium, Bavaria, Holland, Saxony, 
Prussia, all agree in a principle, 
which England—despite her much 
vaunted liberality—has still, so far 
as Ireland is concerned, to learn. 
‘In none of them does complete 
toleration coexist with an extreme 
inequality of condition. Wherever 
the existence of a church or sect 
has been recognised, its ministers 
and its internal government have 
been more or less supported by the 
administrative power of the civil 
government. Wherever the law 
has adopted the principle of com- 
plete toleration, it has hastened to 
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place the sects so tolerated in a 
position not dissimilar or hostile 
to that of the predominant religion, 
more especially by marks of equal 
respect to the ministers of every 
church, and by relieving them 
from a dangerous and direct de- 
pendence on the voluntary contri- 
butions of their flocks.’ In all the 
great European States, and in every 
other portion of the British Empire, 
this obvious principle of justice and 
expediency has been made the basis 
of the relations of the Govgrnment 
toward Dissenting communities. In 
Scotland, and in the colonies, the 
rule has been, from the very force of 
circumstances, carried out, while 
the public mind was still unripe 
for its acceptance on any other 
ground than necessity. In Ireland, 
it is to be hoped, we shall act with 
our eyes open, not more because we 
consider the change necessary than 
because we feel it to be just. Every 
year’s delay strengthens the hands: 
of those who will some day wring 
from us what now we may gracefully 
concede. ‘The Irish Catholics are 
strong—thrice-armed, because their 
quarrel is just. ‘The Protestant 
religion, says Burke, ‘nor the 
truth of our common Christianity, is 
not so clear as the proposition, that 
all men, at least the majority in the 
society, ought to enjoy the advantages 
of it.* Let us hope that the bootless 
struggle against a cardinal doctrine 
may be abandoned while yet there 
is time, that Englishmen may not 
have some day to yieid in shame 
that which they withheld in pride 
and obstinacy, nor to experience, 
according to Lord Grenville’s warn- 
ing,t ‘ how precipitately necessity 
extorts what power has _ pertinaci- 
ously refused. We shall finally yield 
to their petitions: no man doubts 
it. Let us not delay the concession 
until it can neither be graced by 
spontaneous kindness, nor limited 
by deliberative wisdom.’ 
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GILBERT RUGGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ A FIRST FRIENDSHIP.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


AT GIBBET POINT. 


RRIVED at the landing on the 

first floor, the old sailor drew 
forth a key from his pocket, un- 
locked the door before him, and led 
the way into a small whitewashed 
room. It was scantily furnished, 
but clean and tidy. From the 
odd assortment of things it con- 
tained, it was evident that the 
chamber united several purposes, 
and served as sleeping-room, kit- 
chen, and parlour in one. There 
was a small truckle-bed in one 
corner; a stove, with cooking appa- 
ratus, in another; and a table with 
a birdcage on it, covered over 
with a silk pocket-handkerchief, in 
a third. The bed was oddly placed, 
being so close to an inner door that 
ingress or egress by that quarter 


was impossible without moving the 


bed on one side. In the centre of 
the roora stood two deal chairs: on 
one of them lay a violin, and on the 
other was placed a black bottle, 
labelled ‘Rum,’ with a teacup be- 
side it. From a hook, fastened to a 
stout beam in the ceiling, hung a 
horn lantern. There were indica- 
tions of the nautical tastes of its 
occupant in the little model of a 
man-of-war on the shelf over the 
bed, in the brightly-polished teles- 
cope lying on the table, in the sea- 
weed and shells, amongst the plates 
and dishes in the rack over the 
stove, and in the dried mummy of a 
flying-fish suspended from the beam 
in the ceiling. Everything was in 
its place, and had the ‘ship-shape’ 
look that bespeaks the orderly habits 
of an old seaman. From a room 
overhead came the tramp of foot- 
steps pacing to and fro, to and fro, 
without cessation. 

‘ How long has this fit been on? 
inquired the Lieutenant, pointing 
upwards, but turning his face away 
from the old sailor as he spoke. 

‘ Pretty near all night, off and on. 


Thought we was going to be com- 
fortable and go to bed like gentle- 
men at ten o'clock; but no such 
thing. Woke up worse than usual, 
we did, afore the lights had been 
out ten minutes, and we've had no 
peace ever since. It’s the Skettersley 
bells as did it.’ 

‘ The Skettersley bells ?’ repeated 
the Lieutenant. 

‘Yes; just as it begins to get 
dark, about tea-time, they begins 
ringing a Christmas peal down yon- 
der in the marsh; and we sits and 
listens, and listens, and in coorse 
gets all out o’ sorts and unsettled 
—for there’s nothing more unsettlin’ 
than bells, I take it. I does all I 
can to whistle the bells down; but 
that won’t do. We gets the back 
winder open, and there we sits a- 
lookin’ out and listenin’. Now, as 
pr’aps you noticed, Cap’en, it was 
rather a ’markable sunset to-night, 
and the sky was all ona blaze about 
four o’clock. There was a sort of a 
red streak left for long after—down 
yonder in the west—the colour o’ 
blood. What wi’ starin’ at that red 
streak (which sunsets wasn’t never 
intended by the A’mighty to be sat 
and stared at when you're down 
in spirits, I reckon), and what wi’ 
the jingle and jangle o’ them bells, 
we gets ourselves worked up to 
such a pitch, that all at once we 
jumps up, cries out “ There’s a river 
0’ blood rollin’ yonder !” and tries to 
pitch ourselves head-first out o’ the 
winder; only there’s the bars, and 
we can’t. Oh, we’ve had a rare 
night of it, Cap’en, I can tell ye!’ 

The Lieutenant made no reply; 
but, holding down his head, and 
keeping his gaze fixed on the floor, 
seated himself at the foot of the 
truckle-bed. All this time, the 
restless tramp, tramp, overhead 
never ceased. 

Noting the intense dejection in 
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his master’s manner, the old sea- 
man went on,— 

‘But we'll be all right again to- 
morrow, bless yer life! and as quiet 
asa lamb for the next week, may-be. 
You’ve happened on a bad night, 
Cap’en; and, in coorse, we’re none 
of us allus alike, much less—’ 

‘Bunner!’ interrupted the Lieu- 
tenant, sternly, ‘what does that 
mean? You cannot surely have 
forgotten my orders?’ 

The Lieutenant was pointing to 
the black bottle labelled ‘Rum,’ 
that stood on one of the two chairs. 

‘That, Captain? Why, it’s my 
*llowance,’ returned the old sailor, 
with a chuckle. ‘A quart o’ eold 
tea, to be sure, put in a bottle to be 
handy. Never you fear, Cap’en; 
Joe Bunner ain't a goin’ to 
forget to take care o’ the stores, 
or leave strong liquor about, not if 
he knows it. But music does make 
one uncommon dry—and nothing 
more so than a wiolin. I s’pose, 
now, you may ha’ heard me hum- 
min’ a bit of a song as you come 
up? 

If Joe Bunner called that sten- 
torian style of singing ‘humming,’ 
one could not help wondering what 
it would be like when he sang out- 
right. 

The Lieutenant replied that he 
had heard the vocal performance 
alluded to. 

‘Yes, I generally takes to my 
music when we're in for a bad night,’ 
continued the old seaman, rubbing 
his nose, or rather the place where 
his nose should have been, with the 
end of his fiddlestick. ‘You see we 
sometimes makes awful noises when 
we're down-spirited; and, thinks I, 
pr'aps if anybody should chance to 
be passin’ by, they’ll say, “it’s only 
old Joe at his larks,” if they hear 
me a scrapin’ away at the wiolin. 
I’m fond o’ music, Cap’en, and 
always was; and then, you see, a 
good song does help to cheer one 
up and drown that sort o’ thing.’ 

The old sailor alluded to the loud 
wailing ery that came from the 
chamber overhead at that moment. 
Lieutenant Sherlock rose to his feet, 
as he heard it, and said, 

‘Give me the keys, Bunner; I am 
going upstairs. Is there a light? 
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‘No, Cap’en, E brought it down 
wi’ me. Aint safe to be left there 
to-night,’ and he handed the candle- 
stick to his master. 

The Lieutenant took it in silence, 
and selected one of the keys from 
the bunch. Then he pushed aside 
the truckle-bed, unlocked the door 
behind, and motioning to the old 
sailor to remain where he was, 
mounted a dark and narrow flight 
of stairs that lay beyond. With‘a 
doleful expression on his fat and 
florid face, Joe sat down on the bed 
to await his master’s return. 

Now Joe Bunner being used to 
solitude, was much given to talk- 
ing to himself (for he had often no 
one else to talk to for days together, 
except his tame blackbird, yonder 
in the cage); and his soliloquy ran 
somewhat after this fashion— 

‘It’s a bad night for the Cap’en 
to have looked in, sure enough. I 
don’t know as he could ha’ chanced 
on a wusser. Never been restlesser 
all the winter. Found a knife 
hidden in the mattress this mornin’. 
I knew we was goin’ to have a 
bad day of it. ’Bliged to hide 
all the cutlery. Awk’ard cuttin’ 
your dinner with a pewter spoon; 
but what can ye do? Better that 
than—— Oh, so he’s stopped, has 
he? (The footsteps overhead had 
suddenly ceased.) ‘ Well, that’s a 
wonder. Generally goes on at it 
all night when once off. Lying 
down a bit, perhaps. Yes, there he 
goes on the floor. Shouldn’t wonder 
if he gets angered at the sight of a 
wisitor to-night. The Cap’en had 
better ha’ let me go up along wi’ 
him. Always more tractabler wi’ 
old Joe than anybody. Was so 
as a’ babby. Wouldn’t never say 
“Let dogs delight” to nobody else, 
I recollect, which I taught him my- 
self, sittin’ by the kitchen fire o’ 
Sundays. It’s a mortal sad thing 
to think of all that’s gone by since 
then. A finer, bolder, more en- 
gaging a feller never breathed, nor 
a handsomer, to my mind. And to 
see him now! Good Lord, it’s 
enough to make a man turn scep- 
‘ical and misdoubt the dealin’s 0’ 
Providence, to see him yonder, lyin’ 
in a corner, tearin’ his food to pieces 
with his fingers, and laughin’ like a 
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hyena, as I’ve done before now. 
Hark! What’s up! 

‘I tell you I know you—know 
your smooth smile and lying eyes! 
I tell you it’s you who have brought 
me to this pass—you who have 
ruined me, body and soul. Do you 
think I don’t know that it’s death, 
in this burning climate, to lead the 
life I’m leading? Do you think I 
don’t know why my hand shakes, 
my head swims, my mouth burns? 
Do you think I don’t know that 
you’ve brought me here to this 
lonely place, where no one but your 
own Indian spies surround me, to 
complete your work? I saw the 
black devils watching me this night, 
when the sun went down.’ 

The words, uttered in a loud and 
frenzied voice, proceeded from the 
chamber overhead. Bunner shook 
his head, and muttered to himself, 
‘ Expected as much.’ 

*T’'ll be duped no longer,’ went 
on the voice, with growing wrath. 
‘I’ve played into your hands long 
enough, Captain. You’ve dosed me 
with your brandy and champagne 
until I haven’t much brains left; 
but I’ve sense enough to know the 
game you’ve been playing ; and it’s 
a dangerous one, I warn you. You've 
robbed me of money, health, and 
character; but Ill be even with 
you yet. We're alone here, are 
we? Nothing but forest and jungle 
around us; and not a European 
within three hundred miles? When 
you’ve wrung my last shilling from 
me, you'll fling out my body to the 
tigers in yon wood, eh? Don’t 
reckon too surely on your prey. 
You’ve buried me here in this den, 
away from my comrades; but there’s 
life in me yet. Off, I say! Off! 
Hound! Come a step nearer to me 
and I’ll stab you!’ 

A savage yell accompanied the 
last words; and the next moment 
came the sound of a desperate 
scuffle going on overhead. Bunner 
jumped up, uttered an exclamation 
more energetic than pious, and, 
rushing through the doorway be- 
hind his bed, hastened up the 
narrow flight of stairs beyond, as 
“ as his wooden leg would carry 

im. 
But when he had reached the 
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door of the room whence these 
sounds proceeded, he stood aghast 
on the threshold. The chamber 
was in darkness. The light had 
been extinguished, and the candle- 
stick flung through the doorway 
out on to the landing. A dull, red 
glow, from a stove in one corner, 
was the only light in the chamber. 
As well as the old seaman could 
distinguish through the gloom, it 
seemed to him that two figures 
were writhing on the floor, engaged 
in a deadly struggle. Now one 
seemed uppermost, now the other. 
They made but little noise; but 
from the way in which they drew 
their breath, it was evident that 
the struggle was one for life and 
death. For a moment Joe Bunner 
stood irresolute; then he hurried 
down stairs again into the lower 
room, pulled a clasp-knife from his 
pocket, and cut down the lantern that 
hung suspended from the ceiling. 
That done, he dragged out a coil of 
stout cord from under his bed, and, 
provided therewith, hastened back 
with all speed to the upper room. 

The light of his lantern revealed 
to the old sailor, as soon as he 
had crossed the threshold, the two 
figures still engaged in the same 
deadly struggle. Strong man as he 
was, the Lieutenant seemed well- 
nigh powerless in the grasp of his 
adversary, who appeared possessed 
with a sort of demoniacal fury. 

He was a wild, haggard looking 
man, dressed in a ragged military 
uniform, unbuttoned about the neck, 
leaving the throat and chest visible. 
The sleeves had been torn off, and 
the wearer’s arms were bare from the 
shoulder. They were the arms of a 
Hercules. 

‘For God’s sake take off your 
hands, Mr. George!’ cried the old 
sailor, in a terrified voice. ‘ Do you 
know what you’r about? You'll 
murder him! Hold on a minute, 
Cap’en, hold on! He don’t know 
what he’s doing of—he don’t know 
yer. Lord help us! Here, Cap’en, 
ketch hold o’ the rope-end.’ 

But there was no need for further 
help. Lieutenant Sherlock’s oppo- 
nent had suddenly relaxed his hold 
—so suddenly, indeed, that Joe 
Bunner, who was bending over him: 
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to secure him with the cord, was 
knocked backwards as the figure 
started up. The man uttered a cry 
of horror as he sprang to his feet, 
retreated a few steps, staring wildly 
at Lieutenant Sherlock the while, 
and flung himself on the bed in the 
corner, With his face buried in his 
hands. 

‘Take him away! take him away!’ 
he screamed, cowering away and 
covering up his eyes. ‘Take him 
away. I can’t face him! His eyes 
burn into my brain. They’ve con- 
jured up a spirit to drive me mad! 
Take him away, and J’ll do any- 
thing you like. Only take him 
away, take him away!’ 

Crying out the words with wild 
vehemence, the wretched creature 
cowered further into the dark corner, 
and buried his face in the bed- 
clothes, trembling from head to foot. 

‘Better go, Cap’en, better go at 
once, whispered Bunner. And 
Lieutenant Sherlock, who had risen 
to his feet, and stood gazing at the 
figure i the corner with a look of 
mingled horror and pity, turned 
away and hastened downstairs. 

He would have quitted the house 
then and there; but when he 
reached the lower room, the old sea- 
man, who followed with the lantern, 
touched him on the arm and said, 
‘Stay a minute, Cap’en. You’ve got 
a scratch on your face. I'll get 
you a basin of water and a bit of 
plaster.’ 

Looking into the glass that hung 
on the wall beside him, Lieutenant 
Sherlock saw there was a wound 
above his lip, from which the blood 
was flowing. It was only slight, 
and was soon stanched. When he 
had washed away the stains from 
his face, and arranged his neck- 
cloth, which had become unfastened 
in the struggle, he took up his sou’- 
wester, and, following the old sea- 
man downstairs in silence, issued 
out of the house into the black 
night, without uttering another 
word, 

Along the shore, Lieutenant Sher- 
lock returned homewards as he had 
come, surrounded by the same thick 
shroud of darkness, and with the 
sea still chafing and moaning in its 
sleep, like a conscience ill at ease. 
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The kitchen clock was striking 
three when he let himself in at his 
own door, worn out and weary, but 
with the same look of stubborn 
energy, the same indomitable reso- 
lution, written in every line of his 
furrowed face. 

Thus did Lieutenant Sherlock 
spend his Christmas-eve. And on 
the morrow, when at the usual hour 
he assembled his family for prayers, 
save the patch of plaster on his lip 
(which merely looked as though 
he had met with an accident in 
shaving), there was no sign, in 
either face or manner, to tell of what 
he had gone through in the night. 


—_—_—_-- 


CHAPTER VII. 
SKEGSTHORPE RECTORY. 


A bright winter’s morning, with 
a frost-bound earth and frost-be- 
spangled trees. A cold bracing 
morning, with an appetizing crisp- 
ness in the keen clear air. A morn- 
ing when distant sounds seem near, 
and horses’ hoofs ring sharply on 
the iron roads. A morning, more- 
over, when Skegsthorpe Rectory 
looks uncommonly well in the early 
winter’s sun, with its fine shrub- 
beries powdered over with spark- 
ling hoar, and its great elm-trees 
hung with pendent frost-work. A 
fine old mansion is the Rectory at 
Skegsthorpe—built of dark, weather- 
stained brick, with handsome stone 
cornices over the windows, a stone 
balustrade garnished with urns 
round the roof, and a classic portico 
to the front door. The style is 
Georgian, and somewhat heavy and 
dull perhaps, but it is a style sug- 
gestive of substantial comfort, of 
good dinners and soft four-post 
beds, with plenty of bright plate on 
the sideboard and old port in the 
cellar. The very sort of home, in 
fact, where one would elect to spend 
a week of the Christmas holidays. 

But if the house itself wear an 
inviting air to the stranger, it is its 
garden and grounds that constitute 
its chief attraction to the native eye. 
The Rectory is surrounded on all 
sides by trees—real lofty trees, that 
overtop the neighbouring church- 
tower and shut out all view of the 
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bleak marshes that lie beyond ; 
trees that afford shade and shelter 
from sun and rain; trees that pro- 
duce myriads of leaves and massy 
verdure; trees in which rooks build 
their nests—not mere parodies of 
trees, botanical abortions, like the 
stunted ashes and distorted willows 
that lead a miserable existence in 
these wind-smitten marshes. The 
Rector’s elms are the pride of the 
country round, and no wonder, 
when pollard willows are counted, 
at Skegsthorpe, as fair specimens of 
what nature can do in that line. 

Looking from the Rectory win- 
dows, or standing in the church- 
yard adjoining, you would imagine 
youself to be in a _ well-wooded 
country; but step beyond them, or 
the park-like field that lies between 
the house and the lodge-gate, and 
the illusion vanishes instantly. A 
flat expanse stretches around you 
in every direction, with scarcely 
anything higher than a hedge-row 
to break the level of its surface. 
Agriculturally viewed, it is no 
doubt a fine country enough. Some 
of the finest and fattest cattle sent 
to the London markets is reared on 
the rich pastures that lie around— 
such pastures as would make a 
Sussex farmer stare, with their lush 
growth of grass, their broad-backed 
sheep, their huge, ponderous-limbed 
bullocks. But viewed with regard 
to the picturesque, it is little better 
than a howling wilderness. There 
is not an elevation of five feet within 
as many miles, turn which way you 
will. ‘There is not a wooded copse, 
nor a shady lane, within half a 
day’s walk. There is not a tree 
(saving always the elms around the 
Rectory) bigger than a thorn bush, 
as far as the eye can reach. Flat 
fields, broad dykes, white gate-posts, 
with here and there a solitary hay- 
rick, or a cluster of low farm-build- 
ings, make up the features of the 
landscape. Its very bleakness, 
nakedness, and monotony, consti- 
tute a sort of dreary charm, and 
render it impressive, as the ocean 
or the desert is. 

If it be possible that the land- 
scape can be bleaker and barer in 
any one direction than another, it 
is so looking eastwards, towards the 
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sea. On this side of the Rectory, 
the fields gradually degenerate into 
marsh and swamp, as at Gibbet Point, 
or else merge into a barren, sandy 
track,covered withwild brambles and 
furze bushes, amongst which thou- 
sands of rabbits burrow. The view 
in this direction is bounded by the 
sand-hills, looming low on the hori- 
zon. ‘There stands the flag-staff of 
the Coast-guard station, visible on 
clear days far around, and there, 
under the lee of the sea-bank, 
nestles the little hamlet known as 
Skegsthorpe Sands. 

But all these things are shut out 
from the Rectory windows by the 
thick shrubberies and the lofty 
elms that surround the house; and 
when the morning sun shines out, 
as now, on glistening laurels and 
frosted lawn, there is such a plea- 
sant, well-wooded prospect from its 
windows, that you would never 
suspect for a moment you were 
in the midst of the fens of East 
Lincolnshire. 

Some remark to this effect has 
just issued: from the lips of Mr. 
Gilbert Rugge, the Rector’s grand- 
son, as he stands by the breakfast- 
room window this morning, looking 
out into the garden. His cousin, 
Gabrielle, seated in front of the 
silver urn that the butler has just 
deposited on the table, is making 
tea, and the Rector himself is criti- 
cally inspecting the broiled kidneys 
before him through his gold eye- 
glass, preparatory to attacking either 
them or the cold pheasant on the 
board. 

It is now some ten days or more 
since Gilbert Rugge arrived at 
Skegsthorpe, and the excitement 
that his return home, and his 
accident combined, had producéd 
throughout the household is be- 
ginning to subside. ‘The injury 
he had met with on his journey 
down from London had detained 
him two nights at the little road- 
side inn called the ‘ Pincushion.’ 
He had returned home in the car- 
riage despatched from the Rectory 
the morning after the  soldier’s 
arrival there with the news of the 
accident. 

If anything could have increased 
the Rector’s impatience to sec his 
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grandson safe home again, it would 
have been the tidings that had 
been brought him of the disaster 
that had happened on the road. 
Gabrielle Hurst, at least, attributed 
to that cause the anxious, nervous 
air she remarked in her grandfather 
that evening. He ate nothing at 
dinner, and partook of his cus- 
tomary bottle of port afterwards 
in silence. A dozen times did he 
leave his chair, as they sat by the 
drawing-room fire after tea, to pace 
the room to and fro with a clouded 
face. Gabrielle could see that it 
would not do to trouble the Rector 
with parish matters at such a time, 
and so the death of Mrs. Broddick 
remained unmentioned that night. 

it was about noon the day follow- 
ing that Gilbert Rugge reached 
home. Gabrielle, who had scarcely 
slept all night for thinking of her 
cousin’s accident, was sitting at the 
dining-room window anxiously look- 
ing out for his arrival. No sooner 
did she catch sight of the carriage 
turning in at the gates atthe bottom 
of the avenue than she sprang from 
her seat, and crying, ‘Here he is, 
grandpapa!’ was about to run into 
the hall to welcome her cousin. 
But she stopped as she beheld the 
strange expression on her grand- 
father’s face. He was motioning 
to her to look out of the window. 

‘Is—is your cousin alone?’ he 
inquired, in a quick, excited voice. 
‘Is there any one with him? 

Gabrielle returned to the window, 
and replied that she could see no 
one but her cousin and the butler, 
who had been sent to meet him. 

‘ How does he look? Can you see 
his face? Are they at the door? 

Well as Gabrielle knew how fond- 
ly Mr. Hurst was attached to his 
grandson, she was amazed at these 
inquiries and the agitated tone in 
which they were put. No sooner 
did the Rector hear Gilbert’s voice 
in the hall than he rose from his 
seat, advanced quickly to the door, 
and then stopped with his hand 
upon the lock, and turning to Ga- 
brielle, said hesitatingly : 

‘No, no! You go first. I will 
vait here,’ and he returned to his 
chair. 

If the idea had not been mon- 
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strous and untenable, Gabriclle 
would have thought from his voice 
and manner that her grandfather 
was afraid of meeting Gilbert 
Rugge, and shrank from the inter- 
view with him. 

Whatever were the emotions with 
which Mr. Hurst regarded his 
grandson, as he first entered his 
presence, it is certain that the 
young man’s hearty greeting put 
him at ease directly. If the Rector 
had any reason for fearing the sight 
of Gilbert Rugge’s face, it vanished 
when he beheld it. ‘There was no 
change there in the aiiectionate de- 
meanour of old. Had Mr. Hurst 
been the most exacting of grand- 
fathers, he could not have desired 
a more cordial greeting. And it 
was no feigned delight that bright- 
ened the young man’s features as 
he grasped his grandfather’s hand 
and kissed his cousin Gabrielle. 
They were the only relatives he 
had to care for in the world, and 
stood towards him in the place of 
father, mother, brother, and sister. 
No wonder that he and Gabrielle, 
who had each been received as 
orphans under that roof, and had 
known no other family ties, regarded 
one another with warm affection. 
They had parted, more than two 
years ago, as brother and sister, 
and they met again as such, without 
timidity or embarrassment on either 
side. Gilbert Rugge was still to 
Gabrielle her brother-cousin, as in 
days gone by; and except that he 
Was now a full-grown man with un- 
exceptionable whiskers, and she a 
graceful, thoughtful-looking young 
woman, there was no change in 
either of them. 

And now for ten days past, Gil- 
bert Rugge has been an inmate of 
the old home where he lived as a 
boy. During these ten days, he 
has generally been a prisoner to the 
house, and only quitted it once—to 
hobble to church, with the aid of a 
stick and his cousin’s arm, on Sun- 
day. But his captivity has not 
been very irksome. After an ab- 
sence from home of nearly three 
years (during which he had tra- 
velled over half Europe with a 
private tutor), it was not such a 
bad change to lie on. a comfortable 
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couch all day long, with his cousin 
Gabrielle ready to wait upon him, 
read to him, or to play to him, as 
the humour seized him. Then, too, 
it has been such a famous oppor- 
tunity for relating the history of his 
foreign travels. What delightful 
things he has had to tell of cele- 
brated cities, of world - famed 
churches, palaces, and pictures. 
What stories of perilous journeys 
amongst snow-clad mountains, of 
moonlight nights at Venice and 
elsewhere, of Alpine storms and 
sunsets, of village fétes in out-of- 
the-way places in France and Ger- 
many, of strange adventures in inns 
and diligences, of fellow-travellers 
of all sorts—amiable and selfish, 
grave and gay, wise and foolish. 
Of these things, he has talked for 
hours together, and Gabrielle has 
never tired of listening. 

But this pleasant time is all over 
now, and Gabrielle has lost her 
patient and her office as nurse. 
Gilbert Rugge has thrown aside his 
stick, and is whole and strong of 
limb once more. As he stands 
there by the window, looking out 
into the garden, he certainly wears 
no invalid air. He is a tall, well- 
built young fellow of bright and 
healthy mien —a little sun-burnt 
with foreign travel, but unmistake- 
ably English in look and manner. 
His attitude, as he stands there 
with folded arms, expresses that 
happy satisfaction with himself and 
the world around him, that pleasant 
confidence in the existing order of 
things not unusual in a young 
Englishman born to prosperity. 

* Really, Gabrielle, remarks the 
young man approvingly, ‘I didn’t 
think the old place was half as 
pretty as it is. Not many break- 
fast-rooms in country parsonages 
could beat this view.’ 

‘ Well, I’m sure we ought to feel 
complimented, Gilbert, if you, fresh 
from your Italian lakes and moun- 
tains, can find anything to praise in 
our Skegsthorpe scenery. I ex- 
pected to hear nothing but abuse 
of our poor fens for the first month 
at least,’ replies Miss Hurst, with a 
sinile. 

‘Why, you see, Gabrielle, when 
a fellow has been knocking about 
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abroad for two or three years, doing 
peaks and passes, and staring at 
all the churches and pictures set 
down for him in the guide-book, he 
does get just a wee bit tired of the 
Sublime and Beautiful. A bit of 
quiet English scenery like this is 
quite refreshing. One can’t go on 
being in a state of perpetual astonish- 
ment and admiration all one’s life.’ 

‘ There won’t‘be any great strain 
on your powers of admiration at 
Skegsthorpe, at all events, returns 
Miss Hurst. ‘I only hope that you 
may not find things rather flat and 
dull here now you can get out.’ 

‘Oh, but we are not going to be 
dull, you know. My return home 
is to begin a new era, is it not, sir?’ 
demands Gilbert of his grandfather. 
‘We are going to turn over a new 
leaf, and make the Rectory one of 
the pleasantest houses in the coun- 
try.’ 

‘ We are going to revive acquaint- 
ance with some of the families we 
used to visit with some years ago 
certainly,’ replies the Rector, attack- 
ing the pheasant at last. ‘I dare 
say we shall be lively enough.’ And 
Mr. Hurst, who does not look for- 
ward to the change he contemplates 
in the habits of his household with 
such pleasure as his grandson, tucks 
his napkin under his chin, and falls 
to his breakfast. 

‘Well, suppose we commence, 
Gabrielle, by paying a visit this 
morning to our neighbours, the 
Sherlocks, down at the Sands? 
Gilbert Rugge gave a queer glance 
at his cousin over the Rector’s head 
as he spoke. ‘ What say you to 
our going over after breakfast? It 
is the very weather for walking.’ 

Now this question as to whether 
Mr. Gilbert Rugge and his cousin 
were to open up an acquaintance 
with the Sherlocks was one that 
had been already discussed at the 
Rectory. The Sherlocks were com- 
paratively new comers to the neigh- 
bourhood—that is to say, they had 
only resided some four or five years 
at Skegsthorpe. Hitherto no inter- 
course had taken place between the 
two families. Lieutenant Sherlock, 
it is true, had been recently ap- 
pointed churchwarden, and the 
Rector had occasionally met him at 
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vestry meetings, but their acquaint- 
ance went no further. The families 
were not on visiting terms. But 
ever since Gilbert Rugge had dis- 
covered at church last Sunday that 
his pleasant travelling companion 
from London—the young lady with 
the basket—was a daughter of Lieu- 
tenant Sherlock of the Coast-guard 
station, he had been urging the pro- 
priety of calling on the family to 
inake their acquaintance. The only 
answer the Rector now made to the 
proposal was a grunt of dissent. 
It was not such people as the Sher- 
locks he had in his mind’s eye when 
he had talked over night of renew- 
ing acquaintance with the best fami- 
lies in the neighbourhood. 

So now opened a discussion once 
more as to the propriety of the step 
in question. The Rector was averse 
to it; his grandchildren both in 
favour of it—especially Gilbert. 

The young people carried the 
day however, for the Rector found 
it hard at all times to resist his 
grandson’s wishes, and Gilbert 
Rugge urged his views with con- 
siderable tact. In another hour, 
the cousins were ready to set out 
together on the road to Skegsthorpe 
Sands. 

‘I suppose, Gabrielle, I’m dressed 
all right for calling, eh? You're 
not particular about costume at 
Skegsthorpe, are you?’ inquired 
Gilbert, looking down at his vel- 
veteen shooting-coat as they quitted 
the house. 

‘Oh, you'll do very nicely, Gil, 
replied his cousin with a quiet 
smile. ‘I’m sure one of those fine 
coats you brought down with you 
from Saville Row would be quite 
thrown away on our villagers, and 
I’ve no doubt you'll be fully appre- 
ciated where we are going, without 
any aid from your West End tailor.’ 

‘Now don’t be satirical, Bell. 
That means I’m a coxcomb, doesn’t 
it? It’s all very well setting one 
down, but a fellow doesn’t want to 
look ridiculous before strangers, 
you know.’ 

‘Especially when he comes down 
from London provided with the most 
fashionable suits, to say nothing of 
Paris boots or Lyons silk cravats. 
When you expect to find oppor- 
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tunities of wearing all those fine 
things you brought with you from 
town, I can’t imagine.’ 

‘Why when we commence the 
round of visiting my grandfather 
spoke of last night, to be sure. 
You know, Gabrielle,’ continued 
the young man, with quite a serious 
and confidential air, ‘there’s no 
doubt we ought to take a good posi- 
tion in the county; it is only due 
to ourselves. Our family, on our 
grandmother’s side, is one of the 
oldest in Lincolnshire, and my 
grandfather’s position as rector and 
country magistrate is a highly re- 
spectable one. I think Ais father 
was only a London banker, but 
there was a Cyrus Hurst, Sheriff of 
London in Queen Anne’s time, and 
a Solomon Hurst, who was Lord 
Mayor in the reign of George II., 
and entertained the elder Pitt at 
the Mansion House. So things 
might have been worse, you see.’ 

There was a curious admixture 
of naiveté and conceit in Mr. Gil- 
bert Rugge’s speech that was not 
lost upon his cousin. 

‘Certainly, replied Gabrielle, 
quietly; ‘they might have been 
worse.’ 

‘ Talking of these matters, I was 
looking over the Birkwoed pedigree, 
the other morning, in the library, 
with a view to ascertaining the cor- 
rect family arms. We have an 
ancestry in that quarter, of which 
even an earl need not be ashamed. 
Not that I care much myself about 
these things’ (it was evident enough 
from his manner that he did), ‘ but 
still it is pleasanter to know one’s 
self descended from gentlefolks 
than from Jack Stokes or Tom 
Noakes, I must confess.’ 

‘Of course,” answered Gabrielle, 
‘ much pleasanter.’ 

‘ Yes, the Birkwood lineage is as 
good as that of any of our great 
county folks, not excepting our 
Lord Lieutenant himself, went on 
the young man, complacently. ‘ It 
always seems to me that gentlemen 
commoners who have held their 
estates, and lived upon them from 
generation to generation, for two 
or three centuries, have better claims 
to rank amongst the aristocracy than 
many of your modern Whig lords.’ 
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‘ But I thought, Gilbert, you did 
not care for these things?’ remarked 
Gabrielle dryly. ‘I thought you 
had rubbed off what you sometimes 
call our vile English prejudices by 
your foreign travels. What was it 
you said this morning at breakfast 
about the social exclusiveness of this 
country, when we were discussing 
the Sherlocks? I know it shocked 
grandpapa.’ 

‘Oh, that’s another question en- 
tirely. I have rubbed off some of 
my English prejudices by contact 
with men and women in other 
countries I hope; but I wm not pre- 
pared to say that I have grown so 
philosophical as not to care a button 
whether my grandfather was an 
earl or a shoeblack. I have a pro- 
per respect for high birth and that 
sort of thing, though I am pretty 
nearly what my grandfather would 
call a radical, I suppose, in politics. 
Now if ever I am in Parliament, 
Gabrielle—~’ 

A burst of laughter from the 
young girl on his arm, checked the 
speech. 

‘Is it such a very ridiculous idea 
then? asked Mr. Gilbert Rugge, 
turning rather red. 

‘Well, it’s rather a startling one 
to me.’ 

‘Well, you will allow me the 
absurd supposition for a moment? 
I was about to say that if ever I] 
am in Parliament I shall support 
the interests of the working classes. 
Not that I am an advocate for 
lowering the franchise, or have any 
sympathy with Chartistism, or this 
Mr. Daniel O‘Connell, who is mak- 
ing such a noise in the world now- 
a-days. You see, Gabrielle, a ra- 
tional progress is based upon,’ &e. 
And Mr. Gilbert Rugge proceeds 
to expound his political views to 
his cousin, enlightening her, as he 
believes, on many points on which 
she is quite in the dark. 

But Gabrielle, to tell the truth, 
did not pay much attention to the 
embryo politician. In the midst of 
this harangue, she interrupts him 
to ask whether he will mind stop- 
ping a few moments at a cottage 
they are approaching, and then 
goes on, 

‘ By-the-way, Gilbert, when I 
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told you the other day of the death 
of your old nurse, Mary Broddick, 
I did not mention a little circum- 
stance which I have thought of 
several times since; and she pro- 
ceeds to inform her cousin of the 
anxiety the dying woman had mani- 
fested about a letter she had alluded 
to in her last moments. ‘At the 
time, I thought the poor woman 
was rambling,’ continued Gabrielle; 
‘but since then I have fancied that 
as Mrs. Broddick was your mother’s 
maid many years ago, there might 
be some meaning in her words. 
Her sudden death that night drove 
it all out of my head again, and 
there have been more serious things 
to think of since in providing for 
the funeral and the wants of the 
family. But what say you to our 
calling now to make inquiries ?” 

‘Let us doso by all means,’ re- 
plied Gilbert. ‘The poor woman 
was probably wandering; but as my 
parents died when I was but an 
infant, I should be glad enough of 
any little relic belonging to either 
of them. If she had anything to 
give me, I suppose it was some 
trifle that my mother had intrusted 
to her old servant’s hands. It is 
worth inquiring about.’ 

But when they reached John’ 
Broddick’s cottage, they did not 
meet with the information they 
sought. They found no one there 
but a lank, slatternly girl of twelve 
or thirteen, on guard over the 
motherless children. This ma- 
tronly young person, who carried 
the child in her arms as though 
it were a stuffed doll without a 
spine, rather than a baby, seemed 
of a morose and aggressive disposi- 
tion. She was slapping Johnny 
Broddick hard, when they arrived, 
and being caught in the act, took 
an injured tone at once. ‘She 
knew nothink about no letters, and 
hadn’t seen none there. She wasn’t 
goin’ to be blamed if anythink was 
mnissin’, She was only a day nurse, 
and wasn’t hired to do nothink but 
mind the children and keep the 
fire in. They'd better go to her 
mother, who lived next door, if 
they’d come to find fault wi’ her.’ 
And the young lady gave the baby 
a vindictive jerk and Johnny another 
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thump on the back, as much as to 
say she would like to hear any one 
find fault with her management 
of young children. 

‘Has the nurse who was here 
gone away?’ inquired Gabrielle, 
eyeing this young disciplinarian 
with some severity. 

‘Mrs. Rucks, do yermean? Yes, 
she went home agen after the bury- 
in’. She aint a nurse at all, mother 
says. She’s a witch, she is. No- 
body won’t go near Becky Rucks. 
My mother wouldn’t ha’ let her 
come i’side our house, I know. She 
can give you the agey, or blight 
the tateys, Becky can. She gev a 
woman fits once, they say, ‘cause 
she wouldn’t lend her her reckin’- 
hook.’ 

The attempts to destroy this illu- 
sion as to Mrs. Rucks’ miraculous 
powers of course failed. The lank 
girl persisted in her belief therein. 

‘You'd better ha’ gone to her 
than come here. She'll know if 
there was any letters. It was her as 
turned out Mrs. Broddick’s drawers, 
and rightled the house up after the 
buryin’. Mother and me’s had no- 
think to do wi’ it, and so we can’t 
be blamed if anythink’s missed.’ 
And with this ultimatum, the young 
despot ordered the children (who 
had strayed into the road) ‘ to come 
in this minute, or she’d baste them 
well,’ and then drove them indoors 
before her with an air of matronly 
authority that would have done 
credit to the most experienced 
mother in the parish. 

‘ Well, Gabrielle, that’s a pretty 
specimen of native manners, re- 
marked Gilbert Rugge, as they 
moved off. ‘ That young lady would 
be no worse for making acquaint- 
ance with the inside of a school 
where manners were taught, I 
think. Are most of the girls in 
the parish as ill-behaved as that? 

‘TI am afraid there are many of 
them very ignorant and rude. You 
know we have no parish schools 
here, and until quite recently the 


Sunday-school class held in the. 


vestry has been chiefly managed by 
the upper servants at the Rectory. 
At least the butler and upper house- 
maid have been in the habit of 
hearing the children read and say 
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their collects ever since Aunt Cla- 
rissa’s time. Of late I have taken 
the girls’ class under my care. I 
wish, Gilbert, that the wants of the 
parish were better cared for I fear 
that—that we do not do our duty 
by the poor of Skegsthorpe.’ 

Gabrielle did not say who was 
included in the ‘we’ spoken of; 
but from her nervous, hesitating 
manner, it was obvious that she 
was alluding to her grandfather. 
The subject she had started was 
one, however, in which she felt too 
deep an interest to allow any mis- 
taken sense of filial duty or respect 
to keep her silent. In a few warm 
words, she told her cousin how 
matters stood at Skegsthorpe be- 
tween the Rector and his parish- 
ioners. 

‘ And yet, Gabrielle, you wished 
me to follow in his steps?’ remarked 
Gilbert Rugge, after a pause, during 
which they had walked on together 
in silence. ‘ You would have had 
me take orders and enter on the 
same career, eh? I should have 
deserved to have been shot if I 
had.’ 

‘ But I did not know then, Gil- 
bert, that you felt so decided a dis- 
taste for the calling. When I wrote 
to you out yonder in Germany, 
urging my old pet plan, I was not 
aware that you had conscientious 
scruples againstentering the Church. 
As the Rector of Skegsthorpe, I pic- 
tured you as the reformer of abuses 
and the regenerator of the parish. 
But all this was only a little dream 
of my own, in which I used to in- 
dulge at that time. 

‘T should have sadly fallen short 
of the ideal you had conceived, I’m 
afraid, Gabrielle’ returned Gilbert 
Rugge. ‘With a restless, change- 
loving temper like mine, the mono- 
tonous life of an East Lincolnshire 
parsonage would have been a living 
death to me. I might have been 
a trifle more active in the parish 
than my grandfather, and taken a 
humane, lazy sort of interest in the 
poor folks about me, but I should 
never have made a good parish 
priest.. I haven’t it in me, I fear. 
Never mind, Ill try and do you 
credit in some way or other, Ga- 
brielle, and meanwhile you must 
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be lay-curate to my grandfather, 
and see after the flannel petticoats 
and the soup.’ 

Mr. Gilbert Rugge spoke with 
that mingled self-confidence and 
happy insouciance peculiar to his 
character. 

But Gabrielle made no reply. She 
was thinking of certain other wants 
of her grandfather’s parishioners 
than those that soup and flannel 
could supply. 

Again the old questions that had 
often so troubled her of late rose be- 
fore her and darkened the bright 
winter morning. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A MORNING CALL. 


A little further on, and Gilbert 
Rugge and his cousin had reached 
Skegsthorpe Sands. After passing 
the little Methodist chapel and the 
inn styled ‘ Barker’s,’ they arrived 
at Lieutenant Sherlock’s modest 
dwelling near the sea bank. 

‘By the way, Gabrielle, on what 
ground are we going to introduce 
ourselves to our neighbours?’ asked 
Gilbert, as they passed through the 
garden gate. ‘After living in the 
same parish all this time, without 
exchanging any civilities, it looks 
rather like a sudden freak to make 
a call upon them in this unexpected 
manner. What pretext are we to 
invent? 

‘Oh, that I leave to you,’ returned 
Gabrielle, with a laugh. ‘ Better 
say that, recognizing your travelling 
companion in church last Sunday, 
you have “called to inquire after 
Miss Sherlock’s health, and express 
a hope that she didn’t take cold 
from the inclement weather she was 
exposed to on her journey from 
London.” That sounds highly pro- 
per, I’m sure.’ 

‘Well, I only hope we are not 
going to make ourselves ridiculous. 
But we are in for it now, and can’t 
retreat.’ And so saying, the young 
man stepped into the porch, and, 
lifting the brass knocker, struck a 
double rap at the drab door. 

A minute elapsed, and no one 
appeared. A second rap followed, 
but with no result. A third time 
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did Gilbert Rugge knock; but no 
notice was taken of the summons. 
He was about to try once more, 
when a window upstairs, was thrown 
open, and a voice, whose owner was 
invisible, cried out snappishly, 

‘ What’s the use o’ standin’ rappin’ 
there, when one’s upstairs a-makin 
beds? How d’ye think I’m to hear 
ye? Go round to the back door, 
and tell Miss L’rinda to take two 
half-quarterns new, and one stale, if 
it’s Baines’s boy.’ 

‘But it isn’t Baines’s boy,’ replied 
Gilbert Rugge, stepping out of the 
porch, and looking up at the win- 
dow whence the voice issued. 

‘ Bless my soul, why couldn’t you 
say so, then!’ rejoined Saphira Shaw, 
for it was no other; and she banged 
down the window without another 
word. 

* Well, that’s rather unreasonable, 
I take it; eh, Gabrielle?’ said the 
young man, re-entering the porch 
with a broad smile on his face. 

‘ What a queer reception!’ laughed 
his cousin. 

‘Not reassuring, is it?’ was the 
rejoinder. ‘ But here comes some- 
one to admit us.’ 

There was a noise of unlocking 
within, and the door was flung open, 
disclosing Saphira Shaw, with a long 
sweeping-brush in her hand and a 
scowl on her face. : 

‘What may you please to want? 
was the curt inquiry of the sour- 
looking handmaiden, as she regarded 
the visitors with an air of evident 
suspicion. 

‘Are any of the family at home?’ 
inquired Gilbert Rugge, in a tone 
intended to mollify. ‘Will you 
please to take in our cards ?” 

Saphira Shaw ran her eye over 
Gilbert Rugge’s velveteen shooting- 
coat and wide-awake hat, hesitated 
a moment, and then replied, 

‘No, I shan’t. My orders is to take 
in nothing as ’ll be called for again. 
If it’s the Irish linen, or the cotton 
goods line you’re in, young man, 
we don’t want no more 0’ yer rub- 
bidge here. The last time I bought 
a washin’-print at the door o’ one 0’ 
you hawkin’ gentlemen, the colour 
ran as soon as it was put in the tub. 
It’s o’ no use leavin’ your cards, for 
I shan’t take em in to the missus. 
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She’d buy any trash, if you only 
talked fair, would she. 

The depreciatory comment on 
Miss Laurinda was uttered in a sort 
of aside, but the rest of the speech 
was delivered in a decided tone of 
voice that left no, doubt as to the 
speaker’s firmness of intention. 

‘ But you are quite under a mis- 
take,’ began Gilbert, with difficulty 
keeping his gravity. ‘I have no 
connexion whatever with the Irish 
linen trade, or with any sort of 
printed goods. We merely called 
here to inquire after the health of 
the family, and—and—’ 

As his further intentions were not 
very clear to himself, Gilbert here 
began to stammer, and handed the 
cards to Saphira once more. 

But that stanch guardian of the 
household still declined to accept 
them, evidently regarding them as 
suspicious articles, connected with 
some illicit form of trade; and it 
was not until Miss Hurst had satis- 
fied her as to their harmless nature, 
and also informed her that she was 
the Rector’s granddaughter, come 
to pay a visit to the family, that 
Saphira consented to admit them. 
Even then, she bade them wait a 
minute in the passage until she had 
ascertained whether they could be 
received in the parlour. 

‘It’s ironing-day, and we're as 
throng as we can be. I ain’t got the 
best parlour dusted yet. Just wait 
a bit, said Saphira, unpinning her 
gown, which had been tucked up 
for bed-making. ‘Tl be back ina 
minute.’ 

But at this moment the door of 
the small parlour on the left opened, 
and revealed Mary Sherlock, with 
what looked very like a flat- 
iron in one hand, and a nightcap in 
the other. She darted back again 
immediately at the sight of stran- 
gers; but quickly reappeared again, 
minus the flat-iron and the night- 
cap, and bade the visitors walk in. 

‘It is Miss Hurst, I believe?’ 
said Mary, turning to Gabrielle, with 
red cheeks, as she ushered them into 
the parlour. ‘I hope you will ex- 
cuse this reception. We are very 
busy, you see, to-day, and, to tell 
the truth, I was just engaged in 
ironing.’ 
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As she spoke, Mary Sherlock 
pointed to the ironing-board on the 
table, and to a heap of sleeves and 
laces on the sofa, which she had not 
had time to smuggle away. 

Gabrielle, of course, begged she 
would make no apologies ; and then, 
introducing her cousin, said, 

‘I think, Miss Sherlock, you have 
already made the acquaintance of 
my cousin, Mr. Gilbert Rugge?’ 

‘Oh, yes; we were fellow-travel- 
lers by the coach from London,’ said 
Mary, blushing again as she recog- 
nized her travelling companion; 
and then she held out her hand to 
Gilbert, who shook it warmly, and 
thought she looked prettier than 
ever. 

‘I did not know that we were such 
near neighbours, Mr. Rugge, until I 
saw you at church last Sunday,’ con- 
tinued Mary. ‘ Pray sit down, Miss 
Hurst; I can find you a seat here.’ 
And Mary set about removing the 
sleeves and laces spread out on the 
sofa. 

The visitors took their seats, and 
then followed an awkward pause; 
for Gabrielle scarcely knew what to 
say next, and Mary was uncom- 
fortably conscious of her aunt’s 
nightcap on the ironing-board be- 
fore her. 

‘What a wretched journey you 
must have had, Miss Sherlock, in 
that dreadful weather, remarked 
Gabrielle, by way of a beginning. 


‘Well, it was very wretched 
weather, returned Mary; ‘but, 


really I found the journey more 
tolerable than I had expected.’ 

‘For my part, I found it only too 
short,’ said Gilbert Rugge, desiring 
to say something polite, and also 
half meaning what he said. 

‘Well, I cannot say but that I 
was very glad to be at my journey’s 
end,’ said Mary; ‘though, thanks 
to my fellow-travellers’ kindness, I 
might have continued my journey 
all night without injury, I think. 
By the way, Mr. Rugge, have you 
heard any more of our good com- 
panion—the serjeant with the one 
arm? I found his waterproof cape 
invaluable,’ 

Gilbert replied that he had seen 
or heard nothing more of him since 
the morning after his accident, when 

c 
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the sergeant had quitted the inn 
soon after daybreak, and had walked 
over to Skegsthorpe to acquaint his 
grandfather with what had hap- 
pened. 

‘I am sorry I have not had a 
further chence of thanking him for 
his friendly conduct, continued 
Gilbert Rugge. ‘The man was very 
kind to me, and a capital surgeon. 
I have made inquiries in the neigh- 
bourhood, but I can hear nothing 
of him. He seems to have vanished 
again suddenly from these parts. 
Rather an odd sort of fellow, didn’t 
you think, Miss Sherlock ?’ 

‘There was something unusual 
about him; butI took quite a fancy 
to him, he seemed so sensible and 
modest. I hope he got his cape 
back again.’ 

‘Are you speaking of a soldier 
with one arm?’ inquired Gabrielle. 
*T also saw him, then, Miss Sher- 
lock. It was dusk when he reached 
the Rectory that evening with the 
news; but, from the glimpse I 
caught of him, he quite answered 
to your description. I only wish I 
had then known how kind he had 
been to my cousin, that I might 
have thanked him.’ 

‘Yes, he was certainly a fine 
fellow; and if ever I come across 
him again, Ill show him I don’t 
forget the service he rendered me, 
said Gilbert Rugge, approvingly. 
And then the conversation turned 
on the accident that had happened 
on the journey; and Miss Sherlock 
learned how Gilbert had been con- 
fined to the house for the last fort- 
night by his sprained foot, which 
led to expressions of sympathy on 
her part, and gave Gilbert an oppor- 
tunity of explaining that, otherwise, 
he should have done himself the 
pleasure of calling before. 

‘You know we ought to be good 
neighbours, Miss Sherlock, said 
Gabrielle. ‘Most of grandpapa’s 
parishioners here at the Sands at- 
tend the chapel; but we always 
count upon your family as our most 
regular attendants at church. I 
don’t believe Job Turler, the clerk, 
would begin the service until he 
had seen Lieutenant Sherlock’s 
naval uniform make its appearance 
in the middle aisle.’ 
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‘TI believe papa never misses, no 
matter what the weather may be, 
replied Miss Sherlock. ‘ Whenever 
I am at home (and that has not 
been very often since we came to 
live here), I find myself marched 
off, wet or fair. No excuses as to 
rain or dirty roads avail with papa. 
“Put on thick boots, and tuck up 
your dress,” is his invariable an- 
swer to any remonstrances on that 
score.’ 

‘Such a constant church-goer is 
invaluable, where thirty people are 
accounted a good congregation, and 
a score the average, said Gilbert 
Rugge. ‘I have heard that one 
winter's day, some years ago, my 
grandfather and Job Turler went 
through the service by themselves, 
—at least, old Martha Blogg was 
present, but she is deaf as a post, 
and so counts for nothing. Fancy 
what a famous trio they would make 
in the singing, Miss Sherlock!’ 

Mary laughed; but Gabrielle 
looked grave. She did not like to 
hear any jokes about the short at- 
tendance at church. 

‘We shall have better congrega- 
tions again in the spring, I hope, 
was her remark. And then the door 
opening at that moment, she and 
her cousin rose to be introduced to 
Miss Laurinda Sherlock, who, 
warned by Saphira, had had time to 
take off her ironing apron, and put 
ona pair of kid gloves to receive 
the visitors in. Miss Laurinda had 
always received the parents of the 
pupils in kid gloves at Bath, and 
had a firm belief in the gentility of 
those articles of dress. 

‘ Delighted, I am sure, to make 
Miss Hurst’s acquaintance,’ said 
Aunt Laurinda, in her suavest man- 
ner, when Mary had finished the in- 
troductions. ‘ I have often regretted 
that we have had no communica- 
tions with the Rectory since we came 
here, Miss Hurst. When I lived in 
the west of England, I was in the 
habit of visiting a good deal 
amongst the clergy, and I naturally 
miss the intercourse.’ 

‘I think the fault has been ours, 
Miss Sherlock,’ said Gabrielle hesi- 
tatingly ; ‘ but—but grandpapa does 
not visit much in the parish, and 
we have been very quiet at the 
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Rectory the last two years. Now 
my cousin has returned, we shall be 
more neighbourly, I hope.’ 

‘You see Miss Hurst, I am a 
strong church-woman, continued 
Miss Laurinda confidentially, as she 
seated herself by Gabrielle’s side. 
‘Indeed, when I kept my school at 
Bath, most of my pupils were 
clergymen’s daughters, and the 
establishment was conducted strictly 
on Church of England principles. 
Consequently, I feel as it were, con- 
nected with the Church by old ties 
and associations.’ 

Miss Laurinda was started on a 
topic on which she was always glad 
to have a hearer. Whilst she ex- 
plained to Gabrielle the administra- 
tion of the school at Bath, and told 
how for twenty years she had super- 
intended the education of ‘the 
daughters of gentlemen only,’ with 
remarkable success, Gilbert and 
Miss Sherlock fell to talking of 
other things. Now most young 
ladies would have been dreadfully 
embarrassed at being caught engaged 
in ironing nightcap frills, and so 
far disconcerted as to be unable to 
hold any reasonable conversation 
afterwards. Notso Mary Sherlock, 
however. She certainly had felt 
just a little mortified on the first 
entrance of the visitors, for it had 
provokingly happened that morning 
that Saphira was behind-hand with 
her work, and the large parlour not 
dusted, nor the shutters opened. 
But Mary did not allow herself to 
be long put out by this little 
annoyance. Although she was a 
young lady fresh from a London 
hoarding school (whither she had 
been sent as governess pupil to 
finish her education, after the clos- 
ing of her aunt’s school at Bath), 
yet she was not ashamed to be seen 
engaged in ironing her father’s 
shirts, or her aunt’s nightcap frills. 
It is true she was more accustomed 
to correcting a French exercise, or 
playing a sonata, than to handling 
a flat iron; but Mary Sherlock had 
not been brought up to undervalue 
a knowledge of domestic accom- 
plishments. 

‘I suppose, Miss Sherlock, you 
find Skegsthorpe very dull and 
stupid after London life, do you 
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not? Gilbert Rugge was asking in 
the stereotyped society-inanner. 

‘Not at all. I find it very quiet 
and very cold, but very much to my 
taste. You must remember, Mr. 
Rugge, that I come direct from a 
boarding school where I have been 
engaged in hearing little girls play 
scales, and repeat French verbs, all 
the half-year, and so I don’t miss 
the gaiety of the metropolis much.’ 

‘No, but you find the place to- 
tally without society, don’t you?’ 

‘Not now Martin is at home.’ 

‘But at other times, when your 
brother is away, for instance, you 
must find it terribly slow here ? 

‘At other times, you see, I am 
generally away from Skegsthorpe 
too, Mr. Rugge,’ said Mary, drawing 
towards her a workbox that stood 
on the table beside her; for Mary 
could not sit with her hands idle. 

‘Well, but you must own that 
there is no one to visit with about 
here. I don’t know a single family 
in Skegsthorpe with whom you can 
hold any friendly intercourse, Miss 
Sherlock.’ 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon; there 
are two very nice families down in 
the Marsh—the Plowfields and the 
Scrawmers. 

‘But our Marsh farmers’ daugh- 
ters are not quite the style of 
acquaintance you would choose, I 
should think, Miss Sherlock? I 
didn’t know those blowsy young 
ladies were acquaintances of yours.’ 

‘Mary Plowfield is a very sensi- 
ble young woman, Mr. Rugge, and 
Susannah Scrawmer taught me to 
clear starch and make mince-pies, 
so 1 won't hear a word against 
them.’ 

‘I had no intention of disparag- 
ing your friends, I am sure.’ 

‘Well, they—they are not exactly 
friends of mine, but they are nice 
neighbourly people, and I have once 
taken tea with Mrs. Scrawmer, 
when she nearly killed me with 
kindness and plum cake.’ 

‘ And the Messrs. Scrawmer, didn’t 
they entertain you too? asked 
Gilbert in a satirical tone of voice. 

‘They scarcely opened their 
mouths; but they gave mea basket- 
ful of apples, a new watering-pot, 
and a rose bush to bring home with 
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me, which they insisted on carrying 
themselves. So you see there are 
people with whom we can hold 
“friendly intercourse” in these 
Marshes, Mr. Rugge.’ 

‘IT am glad of it, Miss Sherlock; 
but still I hope you may be induced 
to extend your acquaintance a little 
further, and make friends with us 
at the Rectory. We shall all be 
very pleased to receive you there.’ 
Gilbert Rugge did not intend it 
perhaps, but there was just a tinge 
of condescension in his tone. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Rugge. That 
will depend upon papa. He does 
not care much for visiting, now-a- 
days,’ answered Mary, briefly. 

‘No more does my grandfather, 
as far as that goes. But of course 
he will be delighted to—to make 
the Lieutenant’s better acquaint- 
ance. Gilbert could not help 
stammering a little and blushing, 
as he thought of the conversation 
that had taken place at breakfast. 
‘The Rector and Churchwarden 


ought to be on friendly terms you 
know, Miss Sherlock.’ 
‘And Aunt Laurinda ought not 


to be deprived of that intercourse 
with the clergy which she so misses,’ 
said Mary, with a sly glance at her 
aunt. ‘After the privileges she 
enjoyed at Bath, no wonder she 
looks with horror on a parish where 
she has lived three or four years 
without even establishing a bowing 
acquaintance with its spiritual pas- 
tor and master.’ 

Whether Miss Sherlock intended 
this as a quiz upon her aunt, or a 
hit at the Rector, Gilbert could not 
determine. He was beginning to 
perceive that Miss Mary, quiet and 
unpretending as she looked in her 
grey merino dress, with her white 
linen collar and cuffs, and neatly 
banded hair, was capable of a little 
satire. 

‘ My grandfather has been a great 
sufferer from gout, you know, of 
late years, Miss Sherlock,’ said Gil- 
bert, by way of apology. 

‘I am sorry to hear it. You 
mustn’t touch that Mr. Rugge, or 
you will burn your fingers.’ 

Mary alluded to a sort of black 
cylinder on a spiral stand that 
Saphira Shaw had just deposited on 
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the table beside her, with the inti- 
mation that ‘it was hot now if she 
meant to use it.’ 

‘ What is it, Miss Sherlock ?’ asked 
Gilbert, staring in amazement at 
the queer-looking machine. 

‘An Italian iron. Didn't you hear 
Saphira whisper its name just now 
in that very audible aside. Only 
she called it a Tally iron, I believe.’ 

‘And what is it for? It looks 
more like a pocket cannon than any- 
thing else.’ 

‘Well, itis for setting frills and 
laces, and—and’ Mary hesitated, 
but with her aunt’s nightcap before 
her, there was no help for it, and so 
Mary blurted out, ‘and nightcap 
borders, Mr. Rugge.’ 

‘I should like to see it at work 
above all things. It isn’t danger- 
ous, I suppose? It won’t blow up, 
will it? It has a very explosive 
look.’ 

‘Oh, you needn’t be alarmed, 
laughed Mary, ‘I understand its 
management.’ 

‘Do let me see you at work, 
urged Gilbert. 

‘ Well, as I shall only get scolded 
by Saphira if I let it get cold, I 
may as well oblige you Mr. Rugge.’ 

And thereupon Mary (resolved 
not to show any prudery), drew 
forth the nightcap and set to work 
on the borders, to the utter dismay 
of Aunt Laurinda, who had winked 
and frowned at Saphira to take the 
iron away again, as soon as she 
entered the room with it. 

‘It looks very nice work,’ said 
Gilbert, as he watched the young 
girl’s fingers passing daintily across 
the iron ;—‘ and seems easy too.’ 

‘Does it indeed! Would you like 
to try ?’ asked Mary. 

‘ By all means,’ if you will give 
me a lesson.’ 

‘ Not on my work here, certainly. 
You must take this old piece of 
frilling, if you want to experiment- 
alize. But I warn you you'll burn 
your fingers.’ 

Mary’s eyes sparkled with fun 
as the young man drew his chair 
to the table. Taking up the mus- 
lin she handed him, Gilbert began 
to try and imitate the movements 
he had been watching. 


‘Oh, how clumsy youare! That 
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will never do,’ cried Mary, entering 
heartily into the joke. ‘Let me 
show you.’ And bending over the 
table, she began a lesson in the art 
of ironing. 

Now, the instructions involved 
a somewhat close contact of fingers 
between teacher and pupil; and 
Gilbert Rugge would have been 
willing enough to prolong the lesson 
to an indefinite period, as long as 
those delicate little hands were 
hovering about his. But Mary did 
not view the matter in this light; 
and when Gilbert’s fingers once 
touched hers in the course of the 
lesson, she turned red and withdrew 
her hand immediately. Left to him- 
self, of course her pupil burned his 
fingers in very quick time. But 
Mr. Gilbert Rugge did not like to 
be beaten even in so small a matter 
as the ‘setting’ of a frill. The more 
Miss Sherlock and the other two 
ladies laughed (for Gabrielle and 
Aunt Laurinda were now watching 
him), the more he determined to 
accomplish the task. No doubt he 
would have succeeded in time, had 
not the door opened, and Lieutenant 
Sherlock and his son entered the 
room. The Lieutenant looked sur- 
prised to see visitors, and stared, as 
well he might, at the young man 
seated before his daughter’s ironing 
board. But Mary, checking her 
inclination to laugh at the ludicrous 
air of confusion with which Gilbert 
Rugge flung aside his work and 
sprang up from his chair, came for- 
ward and introduced her father and 
brother to Miss Hurst and Mr. 
Rugge, without delay. Lieutenant 
Sherlock bowed stiffly to the young 
mman, but recognizing the Rector’s 
granddaughter, took Gabrielle’s 
hand in his, and said in a friendly 
manner, 

‘I am happy to make your 
acquaintance, Miss Hurst. I seem 
to know you already, though we 
have never exchanged a word.’ For 
since his appointment as church- 
warden, the Lieutenant had heard 
from old Turler, the parish clerk, 
so many stories of Gabrielle’s vir- 
tues, that he had formed a very fair 
estimate of her character. 

Mr. Martin reversed the proceed- 
ings by bowing rather awkwardly 
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to Miss Hurst, and shaking hands 
with Gilbert Rugge, to whom he 
accorded, in his gruff sea voice, a 
word of welcome. 

Now the Lieutenant and his son 
had been out all the morning wild- 
duck shooting, and being dressed 
in their rough jackets, with their 
trousers tucked into their heavy 
boots, and their clothes pretty well 
splashed with mud and salt water, 
they were not quite in a condition 
to appear in the parlour in the pre- 
sence of ladies. The conversation 
that ensued was therefore very brief, 
for Gabrielle could see that Martin 
was dreadfully embarrassed when- 
ever she looked his way, and didn’t 
seem to know what to do with his 
gun or his cap or his legs. So after 
exchanging a few sentences with the 
Lieutenant, and assuring Miss Lau- 
rinda that she should expect an 
early visit, Gabrielle rose to take her 
leave. 

‘I hope, Lieutenant Sherlock, 
you will allow your daughter to 
come and see me often at the Rec- 
tory,’ said Gabrielle, as she shook 
hands with the coast-guard officer. 

‘I shall be delighted for her to 
do so,’ replied the Lieutenant, bow- 
ing courteously. 

‘Mind then, I shall expect you 
to be a very good neighbour, Miss 
Sherlock, said Gabrielle, taking a 
very friendly farewell of Mary, for 
whom she had already felt a decided 
liking. ‘We have a great deal of 
lost time to make up.’ 

‘If you can persuade your brother 
to accompany you, Miss Sherlock, 
I shall take it as a kindness,’ re- 
marked Gilbert, who was convers- 
ing with Martin. ‘If you care for 
rabbit shooting, Mr. Sherlock, I can 
offer you plenty of that. Some of 
my grandfather’s farms are only too 
well stocked with that sort of 
game.’ 

The young seaman murmured his 
thanks, but added that he was not 
much of a sportsman. 

‘No more am I, for the matter of 
that,’ returned Gilbert, ‘so we 
shouldn’t be jealous of one another’s 
prowess.’ 

‘ My son is more at home on deck 
than on the stubbles,’ said the Lieu- 
tenant. 
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‘As aseaman should be, Gilbert 
made answer. 

And then they all shook hands, 
and Martin preceded them into the 
passage, and in his awkward haste 
to open the door for them, trod 
upon Gabrielle’s dress, and turned 
crimson as he begged her pardon, 


and felt himself, in the presence of 


her self-possessed, well-mannered 
cousin, a sad blundering, awkward 
fellow. 

‘I wonder now what brought 
hem here to-day, ruminated Lieu- 
tenant Sherlock, as he watched the 
visitors pass out of the garden gate. 

‘What a charming girl that Miss 
is, exclaimed Aunt Laurinda, 
enthusiastically, waving a farewell 
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from the window. ‘ We have had a 
most delightful chat together.’ 

‘She looks very nice, and I should 
like to know her,’ said Mary. Did 
you notice what beautiful eyes she 
has, aunt ?’ 

‘Yes, just like her cousin, Mr. 
Rugge’s ; large and grey, with those 
long dark lashes. He seems a very 
superior young man; don’t you 
think so, Simon?’ 

Aunt Laurinda appealed to her 
brother. 

‘If he isn’t a bit of puppy, I dare 
say he’s a fine young fellow enough,’ 
replied the Lieutenant. ‘Come, 
Mary, it’s time this ironing was out 
of the way, and the dinner cloth 


laid.’ 


SONNET, 


Pes do you 


? 


mock me with surprise ? 


Do you too think my heart is very hard, 
secause I will not offer sacrifice 





To that which needs no incense nor reward— 
Your beauty? Well, the glow of lips and eyes, 
And the warm lustre of sleek fragrant hair, 

Are beautiful: and should not that suffice ? 
For me, I have not wont or wish to care 
For curious culture and achievement nice 
In form or manner. But there is a taste 
Most true and sensitive, that takes advice 
From heart and reason both ; and this, the 
Abiding strength and comfort of a love 
Scdate and simple, most profoundly move. 
Arruur J. Munpy. 


chaste 
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SETTLEMENT. 


HE discussion of that -‘still- 
vexed’ subject, the land tenures 
of India, is attended with peculiar 
difficulty, not divested, however, of 
peculiar interest. The difficulty is, 
that whatever might be the original 
and abstract conditions of the ques- 
tion, whether simple and easy to 
be understood, or involved and hard 
to determine ; yet, as the argument 
has come down to us, it has been 
so complicated by opposite opinions, 
so distorted by contradictory and 
seemingly irreconcilable _ state- 
ments, and so embarrassed by the 
attempt to read and interpret it by 
the light of Western laws and cus- 
toms, that it has come to be regarded 
as a hopeless subject of distasteful 
controversy, rather than as a practi- 
cal question for judicial decision. 
On the other hand, a peculiar 
interest belongs to the subject of 
land tenure, whether in its relation 
to the government or the people. 
Rightly considered, it is a question 
infinitely above and before all others, 
upon which the prosperity of India 
and the credit of the English 
Government depend; and its true 
solution is an absolute necessity 
in the successful administration of 
the country. Whatever is pure and 
healthy in the social fabric of Indian 
inner life; whatever is trustworthy, 
respectable, and independent in the 
character of the people; whatever 
is sound and enduring in property, 
will be found in connexion with the 
land, and to be based upon the 
abounding resources of the soil. 
The landholder—I shall not antici- 
pate or assume my argument by 
designating him as_ proprictor, 
tenant, or cultivator; but 1 mean 
the registered holder of any portion 
of land, be it small or large—has 
a status within the small circle of 
his own community, which is not 
held by the member of any other 
grade, above or below him. The 
Government official may be feared 
for his power, the merchant or 
banker may be respected for his 
vealth, the soldier for his courage ; 
but the landholder has, besides his 





personal attributes, the guarantee of 
his farm, which has come down to 
him with the accumulated credit of 
an honest descent, and nothing dis- 
turbs his position but the loss of his 
patrimony. 

And in proportion to the social 
importance which belongs to the 
possession of land, is the numerical 
strength of the agricultural class. 
The whole surface of that extensive 
country is divided into holdings, 
held by whatever tenure, not ex- 
ceeding an average extent of ten or 
twelve acres; and with each holding 
is connected, directly or collaterally, 
two or three or more families, not all 
absolutely dependent on the farm, 
but having a warm interest and 
reversionary right in its possession. 
It is easy then to perceive that any 
act or law which tends to affect or 
disturb the position of the people 
in relation to the soil, deserves and 
requires careful and candid consi- 
deration. Whether it be a violent 
act of sudden operation, as the 
permanent settlement under Lord 
Cornwallis; or a concealed and 
insidious scheme, which shall gra- 
dually and at some distant period 
transfer to others, the rights now 
held by the agricultural classes, the 
greatest care should be taken that 
nothing prejudicial should be sanc- 
tioned by legislative enactment. 

The point we have now to con- 
sider is the proposed perpetual 
settlement of the land revenue— 
a scheme which, in the words of 
Sir Charles Wood’s despatch, ‘in 
this country has been put forward 
mainly in reference to the settle- 
ment of Europeans in India.’ We 
feel satisfied that the Secretary of 
State would not have entertained 
the proposal solely or chiefly on 
these grounds; but he adds, that 
the measure ‘is clearly applicable 
to the occupiers of land generally 
throughout India.’ 

As it is not anywhere asserted, 
and is not true, that the native land- 
holders have ever ‘demanded a 
perpetual settlement ;’ and as it is 
their interests, and not the views of 
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foreign capitalists greedy of rapid 
returns, which are chiefly concerned, 
and ought to be first consulted, we 
think it right to discuss the ques- 
tion as one that mainly belongs to 
India, and the people of India—and 
we must in the first place review 
the circumstances which have 
brought the measure before the 
public at the present moment. 

The Governor-General of India, 
on the 21st of October, 1861, had 
suddenly, under strong pressure 
from without, but without sufficient 
authority from home, thrown open 
the waste land of India for sale in 
fee simple, upon terms so unequal 
and inadequate, and to an extent 
so large, that it might have led to 
serious complications. By the same 
resolution, a plan for the final re- 
demption of the land revenue by 
twenty years’ purchase was also 
announced and decreed; and the 
preliminary measure of fixing the 
Jand revenue by a permanent settle- 
ment was implied, if not declared; 
as the revenue could not be re- 
deemed until the amount was deter- 
mined. 

Sir Charles Wood, with the almost 
unanimous concurrence of his coun- 
cil, all or chiefly men of extended 
experience in Indian polity, saw 
fit to modify the scheme for the 
sale of waste land, and to dis- 
allow the redemption of the land 
revenue; and we think we may 
assume that public opinion has fully 
ratified and confirmed the wisdom 
of the veto thus placed upon two 
very destructive measures. The 
merchants of Liverpool and Man- 
chester, misled and disappointed, 
did, it is true, for a time, threaten 
the Secretary of State and his ad- 
visers with condign punishment. 
Sir Charles Wood was to be expelled 
from office, and his council was 
doomed to annihilation; but the 
storm passed away in the mutter- 
ings of distant thunder, and ended 
with an admission, which may be 
taken as candid, that the non-con- 
tents were not in a position to form 
any decided opinion upon the points 
in dispute. We quite agree with 
them, 
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* See Fraser’s Magazine for April, 1863. 
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As we have said before,* we now 
repeat, that so far from exceeding 
the limits of a just authority, or the 
judicious exercise of his proper 
functions, Sir Charles Wood might 
with advantage have placed the 
sale of waste lands under restrictions 
more severe than was done in his 
despatch under date the 9th of July, 
1862. We still think and believe 
that the revised rules respecting the 
sale of land are liable to abuse; and 
are beingabused. Practically, how- 
ever, the land heretofore sold is far 
removed from any locality which 
brings into hostile collision the 
rightful claims of the inhabitants 
with the new titles of the foreign 
capitalists ; and so long as land is 
purchased and held by European 
companies on the ranges of hills, or 
in jungles where the population is 
sparse, impoverished, and in a 
semi-savage state, not much harm, 
and some good may result. But the 
rules extend elsewhere, and we cer- 
tainly have no wish to see large 
estates held in thickly populated 
districts, on terms inconsistent with 
the rights of others, and unduly 
protected from the fair demands 
of government itself. However, this 
part of the question having becn 
settled, must be left to its own 
working. 

But the discussion in respect to 
the sale of lands and the redemption 
of the land tax, seems to have left 
an impression upon the mind of 
Sir Charles Wood that the perma- 
nent settlement of the revenue 
would be a beneficial measure; and 
in this view of the case, Sir John 
Lawrence, the present Governor- 
General, fully coincided. 

The scheme, therefore, stands for 
final adoption on the concurrent 
opinion of the two highest authori- 
ties in England and in India, who 
have the power and the will to 
enforce it, under conditions laid 
down by themselves, as prelimi- 
naries, that the land shall be first 
measured and appraised. 

The views of Sir Charles Wood 
are thus expressed :—‘ A ready and 
popular mode of investment for the 
increasing wealth of the country 
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will be provided by the creation 
of property in land, and all classes 
will benefit by the measure ;’ and he 
further thinks ‘ that the advantages 
which may be reasonably expected 
to accrue, not only to those imme- 
diately connected with the land, 
but to the community generally, 
are sufficiently great to justify them 
in incurring the risk of some pro- 
spective loss of land revenue in 
order to obtain them ;’ and, accord- 
ingly, in paragraph 72, it is directed, 
‘I have, therefore, to announce to 
your Excellency in Council, as the 
result of the foregoing considera- 
tions, that as regards all districts, 
or parts of districts, in which no 
considerable increase is to be ex- 
pected in the land revenue, and 
where its equitable apportionment 
has already been or may hereafter 
be ascertained to your satisfaction, 
her Majesty’s Government will be 
ready to sanction, on your recom- 
mendation, or that of the local 
government supported by you, the 
settlement in perpetuity of the 
assessment at the present or revised 
rates,’ 

We think this leaves a question 
of infinite importance, whether for 
good or for evil, in a somewhat 
dangerous position. For the last 
sixty years, indeed during the whole 
period of our revenue administra- 
tion of British India, the assessment 
actually enforced upon the people 
has been not merely defective, but 
notoriously unequal, oppressive, and 
ruinous ; the natural consequence of 
putting an actual value upon an 
unknown quantity. It has, notwith- 
standing, constantly been main- 
tained by every local governor and 
revenue officer, from Lord Corn- 
wallis downwards, that the true 
and only remedy for all the admitted 
evils of our revenue system is a 
permanent settlement. In other 
words, to rivet upon the necks of 
the people that very assessment 
which it was admitted had brought 
the whole mass of the agricultural 
classes to the verge of bankruptcy. 
It certainly does not appear to us 
that this question can safely be left 
to the discretionary decision of 
officials who have inherited and are 
imbued with the old fallacy that 


the best cure for acknowledged evil 
is to make it perpetual; and who, 
for the most part, have not recog- 
nized the truth that the first prin- 
ciple of land assessment is an exact 
revenue survey. 

But whether we agree with the 
two statesmen who now hold the 
reins of government at home and in 
India on this particular point, or 
otherwise, it is satisfactory to feel 
that both Sir Charles Wood and 
Sir John Lawrence have but one 
thought or object in the administra- 
tion of India, and this is to do jus- 
tice to the people, and not to sacri- 
fice their just and prior rights to 
the importunate demands of foreign 
interests. We write under the full 
conviction that every side of any 
large question liable to work great 
changes in the people will be fairly 
weighed and cautiously decided. 

We must first endeavour to exam- 
ine the true bearings of a question 
which has been so much discussed, 
and, as we think, to so little pur- 
pose. For, as regards the land 
revenue, for instance, we have not yet 
arrived at any certain conclusion as 
to the name by which it should be 
designated—whether it be a tax, 
as some. declare, or a landlord’s 
rent, as others suppose; nor is it 
known whether the government 
is proprietor of the land, or the ze- 
mindar or the ryot. Only one thing 
is patent to the public, and admitted 
by all, that every scheme of govern: 
ment assessment has proved a 
grievous burden to the people, 
and a loss and embarrassment to 
the government; and in the opinion 
of the Manchester school of politi- 
cians, it is held to be the sufficient 
cause why cotton is short and weak 
in staple, and why honest merchants 
of all kinds are disappointed, pre- 
vented, and defrauded in their trade 
with India. 

Without discussing the views of 
other people, we may shortly state 
our own conviction to be, that the 
government revenue from land in 
India is not a tax, is not a rent, is 
not an impost of any kind; and 
properly administered, would not be 
felt as a burden by the people or 
any hindrance to trade, import or 
export; butis simply real property 
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in actual possession, ruled by pro- 
portion; and that upon any given 
field over the whole country the 
government share in the produce is 
an unalienable, though perhaps 
transferrable, right, which is not 
denied or disputed, or capable of 
lenial or dispute by any co-proprie- 
tor, be he zemindar or ryot. We 
believe that this right rests upon a 
constituent and well-founded prin- 
ciple established and confirmed by 
immemorial usuage; and that, pro- 
vided the due proportion is not ex- 
eeceded, the government claim is 
neither grievous nor unfair. 

We do not believe or admit that 
the land tax, or rent, or impost, 
however it may be called or mis- 
called, interferes in any way with 
the cost of production, or the true 
interests of trade; unless it can be 
shown that a divided interest in 
property doubles its expense; or 
that elsewhere, in any civilized 
country in the world,the government 
is bound to provide land, in any 
quantity and free of cost, for the 
benefit of the people and the en- 
couragement of trade. In other 
countries conquerors and other 
rough legislators, having acquired 
right by the sword, have seques- 
trated the land, and bestowed it in 
large estates upon their followers, 
as the reward of valour and service ; 
and the possession and usufruct of 
the land have thus passed into the 
hands of individual proprietors. 
Their claims, exorbitant as they 
gradually become, as compared with 
the moderate demand of an Indian 
government, have first to be satis- 
fied, before one grain of produce is 
available for any other purpose 
whatever; but this is not held to in- 
terfere in any way with the secondary 
interests of trade, or with the first 
rights of the tenant or cultivator. 

The real position is as follows :— 
The common land of India, lying 
waste and out of cultivation, is 
termed Khalsa or Surkaree; and, as 
these terms indicate, is held in pub- 
lic estimation to be government land. 
The natural products of the waste 
land, such as grass, firewood, or wild 
fruits, are available for common use ; 
and flocks and herds graze upon 
them without restriction, upon pay- 
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ment of a small fee to government, 
not always enforced, but not dis- 
puted on demand. It is also an ad- 
mitted right of government to let 
out waste land to new tenants, atits 
own discretion, and on its own 
terms ; but these terms, under native 
governments, are always limited toa 
certain proportion of the actual 
produce of the land under cultiva- 
tion, being more or less according to 
the marketable value of the crop. 
The government also appears to have 
the power to bestow upon individu- 
als by grant, in perpetuity or other- 
wise, its own rights in the land. 

Again, land under cultivation is 
held to be the property of the tenant 
or registered holder, subject to a 
payment in kind or in coin of a cer- 
tain proportion of the actual produce. 
Thus far there would appear to be a 
divided proprietary right, vested in 
the government on the one hand, 
and in the ryot on the other. 

But we think it leads to error and 
confusion to bring this proprietary 
right, on either part, under the legal 
definition of the term as it is under- 
stood in England. The land is 
available for the use of the ryot, in 
the extended sense of the term, the 
inhabitant, whether waste or culti- 
vated ; and the government would 
have no power to bring the whole 
within ring fences, and thus exclude 
the ryot from the usufruct of the 
soil. On the other hand, the right 
of occupation allowed to the ryot, 
and enjoyed by him, although it be 
hereditary, does not free him from 
the conditions on which he holds his 
land, or deprive the government of 
its proportional share in the pro- 
duce. 

The right of the zemindar we take 
to be altogether different, and merely 
borrowed from the true co-propric- 
tors—the government and the ryot. 
It originated in official service, but 
having become hereditary, it is not 
the less real. The government of 
India has, within the range of his- 
torical record, almost always been 
foreign to the people. The Mahom- 
medan, the Moghul, the Mahratta, 
the English, and before any of these, 
the Arian races, were each of them 
foreign and intrusive. In each case 
the government confined its claim in 
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the land to a proportional share in 
the produce, but the work of collec- 
tion, combined with magisterial and 
other duties, had to be carried on 
sometimes at a great distance from 
the central government, and it was 
found expedient to exercise these 
functions in a manner and through 
a medium the most popular and 
economical. 

Therefore, over the whole country, 
government officials, chosen from 
resident families of local trust and 
responsibility, were selected by 
government, and appointed under 
various designations, to carry on the 
work. The office became hereditary, 
and in some provinces the persons 
80 appointed encroached upon their 
original privileges, and under the 
name of Zemindar, Talookdar, Desh- 
mookh, Deshpandeah, Dessai, or 
other term, losing sight of their 
original position, claimed to be 
holders of land, the true proprietors 
of the soil. 

The real right of the zemindar was 
limited to a per centage on the 
government revenue, and in the 
Deccan, in the time of Aurungzebe, 
his was fixed at five per cent., partly 
payable in coin and partly in kind; 
but undoubtedly the original insti- 
tution of the office had been changed 
by encroachment and usurpation. 
The local collector for government 
had gradually - become, in some 
places, a revenue farmer on his own 
account; and as the central govern- 
ment became weaker, the power and 
privileges of the zemindar, talook- 
dar, or by whatever designation he 

vas known, increased, and he began 
to exercise the full rights of a land- 
lord. It is plain, however, that no 
government had power to transfer 
to another any right over the soil 
which it did not possess itself, and 
the utmost that the zemindar could 
have received without trenching upon 
the rights of the ryot, was the go- 
vernment share in the land and his 
own official fees. 

Before entering into the question 
of the mistakes which have been 
made in ourown systems of revenue 
management, we think it may be 
useful to give an exact description 
of the village settlement-paper, as it 
was annually prepared in the time 
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of Aurungzebe. We had an oppor- 
tunity of personally examining a 
great number of these from original 
documents, then and now in the 
possession of the Kanoongoe, or 
hereditary land registrar in Berar. 
We think this will best illustrate 
the relative right in the soil, as 
practically understood and enjoyed 
by the government, the district 
local officials, calling themselves 
zemindars, but whose real titles were 
deshmookh and deshpandeah, and 
the assamee, or tenant, the regis- 
tered holder of a farm, at the time of 
Aurungzehe. 

The valley of Berar, in common 
with the rest of the country, had 
been thoroughly surveyed for reve- 
nue purposes by the Delhi govern- 
ment. Each field was measured, 
classed, appraised, and named; the 
boundaries of each village and of 
every field within the village, were 
fixed and marked by permanent 
lines. The whole valley was divided 
intothree sorts of soil—as pure black, 
half black, and light; but in each 
village these three grand divisions 
were again subdivided into three 
sorts each; thus for the purpose of 
classification and assessment, there 
were nine sorts. A maximum 
assessment was fixed on each grand 
division : the highest quality of pure 
black being rated highest, the half 
black next, and the light, at the 
lowest rate; but each of these again 
was subject to lighter assessment 
where the soil was inferior of its 
kind. The exact value of the soil in 
each field had been ascertained by 
the survey. The highest rate taken 
on the best land (we write from 
memory) was one rupee two annas 
—about two shillings and three 
pence—upon an imperial beegah, 
something less than an acre, and the 
average rate over the whole valley, 
a remarkably fertile province, was 
probably from twelve to fourteen 
annas—about one shilling and eight 
pence—per beegah. The garden 
land, that is, land watered artificially 
from tanks or wells, was rated at 
three rupees per Beegah, or six 
shillings. 

The assessments were based upon 
the above calculation, and no local 
official had the slightest power to 
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alter in any way the rate of assess- 
ment. The district was divided 
into Purgunnahs, corresponding 
with the hundreds of England. 
Over each Purgunnah a deshmookh 
and deshpandeah were appointed 
by the Emperor, for the purpose 
of collection and revenue manage- 
ment; and in each village the potail 
and putwarrie carried on corre- 
sponding duties. The Pergunnah 
officials, being government servants, 
leaned towards the Emperor; the 
potail and putwarrie more particu- 
larly defended the rights of the 
ryot. Imperial Commissioners re- 
vised the revenue settlements every 
five or ten years; corrected any 
errors, checked the accounts, al- 
lowed for any alteration in the 
soil, by diluvion or otherwise, and 
changed the name of any land- 
holder, according to casualties. A 
new settlement paper, called moaz- 
imah, was then delivered to the 
Kanoongoe, or registrar; and this 
was accessible to all, and the culti- 
vator’s charter of right. 
, The village settlement-paper was 
drawn up in strict accordance with 
the moazimah. It contained an 
exact registry of the land belonging 
to the village, as fixed by permanent 
boundaries, the marks of which and 
the cardinal points being always 
noted. ‘The site of the village, the 
course of any stream or river, roads, 
all unculturable ground, from what- 
ever cause, was first deducted from 
the land total; also any rent-free 
ground allowed for temples or other 
public or religious purposes. The 
rest of the land was included as 
Khalsa, or government, and made 
liable to the fixed rates according 
to its description; and the total 
amount was the government de- 
mand for the year. The name of 
each assamee, or tenant, was en- 
tered; and the fields he held, and 
the amount he was to pay, was 
placed against his name. From the 
total was deducted the fees payable 
to the Purgunnah officers and village 
expenses—the potail, the putwarrie, 
the blacksmith, the carpenter, the 
priest, the barber, and others—and 
the balance was the amount pay- 
able into the Imperial treasury. 
But the collection, for the most 
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part, was paid in kind, not in coin 
The whole of the civil and military 
charges of government were paid 
by assignments on the revenue, and 
were received in the shape of sup- 
plies for the troops and officials, at 
a rate fixed by government, and en- 
tered in the village papers. Berar 
was divided into three or four divi- 
sions, and made over to the civil 
and military charge of commanders, 
who were bound to maintain a cer- 
tain number of soldiers and other 
establishments; paying into the 
Imperial treasury a certain portion 
of the revenue. 

Under this system, and at the 
moderate rate of assessment shown 
above, the valley was known by the 
name of Bawun Berar. It yielded 
fifty-two lacs of rupees—and ba- 
wun means fifty-two. When made 
over to British management in 
1853, the revenue system having 
become thoroughly disorganized, 
about eighteen lacs was paid from 
the same district into the Nizam’s 
exchequer,—although much more 
was taken from the people. More 
than half of this beautiful valley 
was covered with jungle; and the 
landholders or tenants, including 
the Purgunnah officials, were in the 
lowest state of poverty and depres- 
sion, the result, in part, of bad 
revenue management. 

It does not appear that the main 
rates of assessment were ever altered 
during the time of the Emperors— 
at least not within the period which 
came under our observation; but 
neither did the Delhi Government 
pledge itself to a perpetual settle- 
ment. The exigencies of a govern- 
ment not liable to changes, pro- 
bably never required a permanent 
increase of revenue; but the rates 
were understood to be within the 
full control of the Imperial govern- 
ment, subject to the primary con- 
dition of the claim—a proportional 
value of the produce. Thus, if dry 
cultivation was changed to wet, and 
the value thus increased, the govern- 
ment claim would rise in propor- 
tion, and the rate was altered, as a 
matter of course. 

But it is material to notice that, 
apart from altering the commuted 
rates of assessment, the Imperial 
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government held in its own hand 
a Sliding-scale. The collection of 
revenue, as before said, being in 
kind and not in coin, the govern- 
ment always fixed the nirruck, or 
market-rates, of every description of 
produce ; and noted the same in the 
annual settlement. These rates were 
equally binding on the commanders 
of troops, the local governors, and 
the landholders, or ryots; and the 
quantities delivered varied accord- 
ing to the price fixed. In years of 
plenty, when prices fell, a larger 
quantity would be required to make 
up the commuted rate; and so in 
years of scarcity, when prices rose, 
a less quantity would be demanded. 
Thus, assuming silver to be the 
true standard of value, the govern- 
ment demand rose or fell with the 
prices of produce. We believe this 
to be the true principle of Indian 
land-assessment; as it preserves the 
due proportion of value really de- 
mandable by government; and we re- 
quest especial attention to this point. 

The past effect upon the revenue 
could only be judged by actual re- 
sults. We know that the Imperial 
treasury was rich to overflowing ; 
and as regards the people, there is 
no doubt that the system worked 
beneficially, as the whole province 
became a garden of rich cultivation, 
proverbially abounding with wealth 
and population. 

This, then, being the normal posi- 
tion of the government claim upon 
the land, as it has been held by pre- 
ceding governments, and is fully 
understood and admitted by the 
people, why should our government 
think it necessary to curtail its ac- 
knowledged right, or hamper itself 
by undue restrictions? Why should 
it attempt to fix the value of what 
at present is an unknown, and is 
essentially a variable quantity ; 
which might be too large or might 
be too small, but which would not 
fairly represent the true demand of 
government? Why should it wish 
to shelve the whole question of its 
rightful claim by a perpetual settle- 
ment, which might become burthen- 
some if prices fell, or might become 
inadequate if the value of produce 
and the costs of government perma- 
nently increased ? 


Now we are fully of opinion that 
a permanent character might be 
given to our land-assessment, in the 
only sense in which it can be done, 
without an abandonment of the real 
right of the government in the soil. 
We think that this should be done, 
not by fixing any amount to be 
taken upon any given portion of 
land—be the sum less or more,— 
but by affirming, defining, and de- 
claring the principle of the govern- 
ment demand; in other words, the 
proportion of the value of the pro- 
duce to which it lays claim, and 
within which assessment would be 
limited. We believe that most of 
the grievous errors, and widespread 
distress, which have marked the 
assessment of land in British India, 
have resulted from the attempt to 
draw from the cultivators a fixed 
sum in bullion, without reference 
to the state of the market for farm- 
produce, which ought to have regu- 
lated the demand. It has been seen 
that, in the time of the Emperors, 
the actual assessment, besides being 
moderate and equal under an exact 
revenue survey, was also contractile 
and expansive, so as fairly to repre- 
sent the real value of the produce. 
An assessment taken in kind, 
upon a fixed basis of value, such as 
the standard coin, regulates itself; 
but if the collection be in coin, it 
should be liable to periodical altera- 
tion, following any permanent rise 
or fall in the prices of staple pro- 
duce. The principle of proportion, 
which is the true condition of the 
government claim, should be uni- 
form and unchangeable; and the 
definition and proclamation of this 
principle would no doubt be satis- 
factory to the people, and improve 
the value of real property. It would 
at the same time secure to the 
government an ample revenue 
against the time when the compli- 
cations of increased wealth and of 
improved civilization necessitated 
increased expenditure; but to fix 
a rate in perpetuity would be an 
abandonment of the true principle 
of the government claim. 

We do not overlook the difficulty 
of ascertaining the exact proportion 
of value legally due to Government, 
or of fixing it upon a scale of period- 
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ical increase or decrease, according 
as the marketable value of staple 
products permanently rose or fell. 
But since this is the ultimate prin- 
ciple upon which land rates or rent 
must always rest, the difficulty can- 
not be avoided by evasion, and it is 
equally the duty and the interest of 
Government to solve this problem, 
as nearly as may be, by careful in- 
vestigation. A patient examination 
of all revenue records, ancient and 
modern, a comparison of prices, 
past and present, and of the average 
weight of crops in different parts of 
the country, together with an exact 
survey and measurement of the 
land, would afford data to fix the 
actual proportion due to Govern- 
ment as its fair share in the land. 
The estimate should be carried out 
under royal authority, by men of ex- 
perience, industry, and proved inte- 
grity, not wedded to any particular 
system. The proportion once ascer- 
tained, the application of the rule 
must be left to the discretion of 
Government for the time being, and 
would be governed by the neces- 
sities of the case. In very prospe- 
rous time, when prices rose and ex- 
penses increased, the demand would 
naturally rise, but always within the 
limits of the fixed proportion. In 
less prosperous times, when produce 
might be cheap and money scarce, 
the demand would be diminished, 
and the expenses of government in 
like manner would be less. Such 
has been the experience of every 
Government and of every nation, 
and pre-eminently this has been the 
case in India. 

For the better understanding of 
the case, let us briefly review the dif- 
ferent schemes of revenue manage- 
ment which have been introduced 
at different times and places, by 
men of note, who were held to 
be great revenue authorities, and 
whose views were supposed to be 
correct, until the complete failure 
of their schemes proved that there 
was a fundamental defect some- 
where. In each case the govern- 
ment was urged to make the new 
plan perpetual; and in one case it 
consented to do so. 

The first grand reform in land 
revenue is known as ‘the perma- 
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nent settlement of Lord Cornwallis ; 
and we heartily hope that the most 
monstrous legislative Act which 
ever deformed or disgraced a civi- 
lized government, may be taken as 
a warning, and not as a precedent. 

By this settlement, Lord Corn- 
wallis fixed the government demand 
upon the land in perpetuity, at a 
rate probably about one-fourth of 
the average sum taken elsewhere; 
and .so far as concerns Bengal, 
there was nothing unjust in the 
measure, although it may well be 
questioned whether it was judicious 
in a financial sense, or equal as an 
Imperial measure. But}the great 
mistake was, that Lord Cornwallis 
recognized the zemindar as the true 
landholder, or proprietor of the 
land; and, by a stroke of his pen, 
he thus confiscated all the rights, 
privileges, and property in the land, 
held in immemorial possession by 
the agricultural community, over a 
country containing about forty mil- 
lions of inhabitants, and an area 
probably much larger than the 
French Empire. 

The mischief of this wholesale 
spoliation was not practically felt 
for many years. It may be doubted 
whether the zemindars, on the one 
hand, or the landholders, now their 
tenants, on the other, clearly under- 
stood at the time what had been 
conferred on the one, or taken from 
the other. The theory of Lord 
Cornwallis was English, and it re- 
quired the ruling and decision of 
an English Court of Judicature to 
develope to its full extent the 
ruinous consequences of the Act. 
But as time went on, the zemin- 
dars, absentees from their estates, 
have in many instances sold their 
zemindaree rights to European and 
other capitalists, and the indigo 
disputes have brought the landlord 
and tenant into legal collision. We 
are not now going to discuss the 
justice of the decision delivered by 
Sir Barnes Peacocke, the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, in the 
case of Hills v. Issar Ghos. We 
assume, as we are bound to do, that 
the judge has rightly defined the 
legal position of the zemindar and 
the ryot under Lord Cornwallis’s 
Act. 
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And, if this be true, it would 
appear that the tenant, the real pro- 
prietor of at least two-thirds of the 
soil, is only entitled to a labourer’s 
pay. This is fixed by Sir Barnes 
Peacocke at two-pence farthing per 
diem; which in the judgment is 
admitted to be less than the pay of 
an ordinary labourer, by three-far- 
things per diem; but in fact is much 
less than one half of what is freely 
paid to common labourers on every 
railway in India, and involves risks 
and losses to which no labourer is 
liable. 

The ryot of Bengal, therefore, 
in a legal sense, is in a worse posi- 
tion than the common labourer, 
worse than a serf in Russia, worse 
than a slave in Georgia—and all 
this because it was the pleasure of 
Lord Cornwallis to confiscate his 
real rights in the land. This was 
our first attempt at a permanent 
settlement of the land revenue. 
The advocates of the measure, then 
as now, did not hesitate to assure 
the Home Government, and the 
public, that the settlement was 
wholly beneficial, done in the spirit 
of self-denial, and intended to secure 
the rights of the farmer. But by 
the farmer we must understand the 
revenue farmers, the zemindars, 
who crowded round the English 
legislators with clamorous importu- 
nity, and who had abundant means 
and opportunity to corrupt the very 
atmosphere which they breathed. 

The next attempt, on a large 
scale, to introduce a new system of 
revenue assessment was made in 
the Madras Presidency by Sir 
Thomas Munro, and is known and 
decried under the term Ryotwarree. 
In this case, defect in detail is con- 
founded with defect in principle. 
Sir Thomas Munro recognized the 
ryot as the real and sole proprietor 
of the land, liable to a certain tax 
by the government. This seems to 
carry the point too far, as we believe 
a co-proprietorship really exists. 
But the scheme failed, and was prac- 
tically: unsound; first, because Sir 
Thomas Munro fixed the govern- 
ment demand too high. His plan 
was to secure a maximum claim, 
giving the European collector a 
discretionary, power to remit a por- 


tion in the annual settlement, or to 
exact the whole, according to the 
weight of the crop and the general 
condition of the village. A succes- 
sion of crack collectors, anxious to 
secure the good-will of the Revenue 
Board, and afraid to send in a 
diminished jumma, or total, gradu- 
ally brought the whole of the 
Madras provinces into a state of 
extreme poverty, and compelled the 
government to revise the whole 
assessment. Secondly, the scheme 
was unfair to the class called ze- 
mindar. It might be right to dis- 
continue their official functions, 
which in Madras, as well as in Ben- 
gal, it was notorious they were 
abusing for their own benefit ; but 
there is no doubt that huks and 
russooms, or fees and rent-free land, 
which had been bestowed upon 
them, not as temporary salaries, but 
as hereditary possessions by Royal 
sunnuds, or warrants, had acquired 
the title of real property, and in a 
commuted form should have been 
confirmed to them and their heirs. 

These mistakes have given to the 
Ryotwarree system an ill name, 
which does not really belong to it; 
but, nevertheless, had Sir Thomas 
Munro’s advice been carried out, and 
his settlement, with all its radical 
defects, been made perpetual, the 
mischief would have been incal- 
culable. 

The third chief scheme of assess- 
ment was introduced by Mr. Elphin- 
stone into the Bombay Presidency. 
It was an attempt to maintain and 
adapt the Mahratta method of 
revenue management—itself imper- 
fect, and imperfectly understood and 
administered by our own collectors. 
Here, as elsewhere, there was over 
assessment and unequal rates; the 
blind leading the blind with the 
usual result, both falling into the 
ditch. The government became 
insolvent and unable to pay its own 
expenses, while the people were 
reduced to poverty. 

Eventually, the Bombay Govern- 
ment, at the suggestion of Major 
Wingate, and other able revenue 
officers, have resorted to the only 
true basis of settlement—an exact 
and careful survey of the land, 
with an assessment so light and 
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moderate as sensibly to relieve the 
cultivating classes. This, with other 
causes, to be presently noticed, is 
gradually raising the agricultural 
classes of Bombay into a prosperous 
condition. 

The fourth system of assessment 
was brought forward with all the 
zeal of new discovery, by Mr. H. M. 
Mackenzie; and Mr. Thomason, the 
late lLieutenant-Governor of the 
Agra Presidency, who rose to his 
high position on the credit cf his 
revenue management, practically 
carried out the scheme in the north- 
west provinces. 

As in every other instance, 
under an ostentatious anxiety to 
secure the rights of the people, 
there is in this scheme an in- 
tricate machinery to draw from 
the cultivating classes the largest 
amount of revenue that could be 
realized. There is an elaborate pre- 
tence of securing rights, a most 
searching inquisition into the claims 
of individuals as against each other, 
and an impracticable attempt to 
settle and define all family disputes 
in the land, most of which might 
better be settled by private arbitra- 
tion, or allowed to die a natural 
death; but for the benefit of govern- 
ment there is wholesale violation of 
every principle of fair assessment. 
The government affects to believe 
that the proprietary right in the 
soil is vested in the village commu- 
nity, as a municipality or corporate 
body, and on this pretext it holds 
that, collectively and individually, 
there shall be mutual responsibility 
for the government revenue, i.e., 
every man to be responsible not only 
for his own farm, but for that of all 
his neighbours. The sober and in- 
dustrious being thus compelled to 
make good the defalcations of the 
vicious and idle tenants. The 
government rent was fixed by con- 
tract with the heads of Villages, or 
of Purgunnahs. A sort of commu- 
nity of goods was introduced, by 
which the whole produce of the 
village was thrown into one heap, 
until the government demand was 
settled. It was then divisible in 
certain proportions amongst the 
tenants, who were dignified by the 
term proprictors. 
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The most remarkable feature of 
the scheme is its absolute impracti- 
cability. Mr. Thomason—the great 
apostle of the new creed, and who 
laid down his life in an honest but 
vain endeavour to explain the mazes 
of his own puzzle—is obliged to 
admit that when all was done it 
might be necessary, like the pre- 
pared cucumber, to throw it out of 
the window, and resort to the Ryot- 
warree system of assessment. No 
plan of assessment so purely artifi- 
cial, requiring such laborious detail 
to work, and which yet fixed the 
assessment in blind ignorance of the 
extent and quality of the ground, 
and upon a principle so obviously 
unjust as to make one man pay in 
default of another, or rather of many 
others, could ever have had perma- 
nent existence under a regular 
government. 

Now, when we are told that a 
permanent settlement is the one 
thing needful to restore confidence 
and improve the condition of the 
people, and that each province is to 
be brought under this principle as 
it may seem expedient to the local 
government, we naturally ask what 
the settlement is to be? Is it to 
be uniform or various? With whom 
is the settlement to be made? with 
the zemindars as in Bengal—and 
as appears to be in progress in 
Central India, under the sole 
authority of Mr. Temple—or with 
the village communities, as in the 


north-west, or with the tenants as 


in Madras, or with no one in par- 
ticular? Every scheme of assess- 
ment heretofore tried, is proved and 
is admitted to have been a disastrous 
failure, unsuitable, injurious, and 
unpopular; which of these schemes 
is to be adopted permanently? As 
yet we do not possess any real know- 
ledge of the quantity or quality 
of the property which is to be 
assessed ; as yet we have not deter- 
mined with whom the proprietary 
right really rests; as yet we have 
not fixed upon any uniform system 
of survey—the revenue survey of 
Bombay being conducted on totally 
different principles from that of the 
Punjaub and the north-wesi, and 
assumes a different right of pro- 
perty. Is the Imperial government 
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to commit itself to a perpetual re- 
cognition of rights in one part of the 
empire, and to deny it in another? 
And when this main point comes up 
legally and generally as absolutely 
necessary to establish the title of 
an estate, how will it be prepared 
to decide the point in dispute? It 
must be understood that each of 
the schemes has its local partizan 
and advocate; and if the Home 
Government is to be guided by the 
views and opinions of local revenue 
officers and authorities, it will be 
called upon to fix in perpetuity, not 
one of these defective systems, but 
every one of them in succession. 
Before dismissing this part of the 
subject, we should wish to observe 
that although it is a known truth 
that the whole of British India has 
suffered deplorably from  over- 
taxation of the land; yet it may be 
doubted whether the rates levied by 
government, except in Madras, were 
abstractedly much raised, or intrin- 
sically too high. As a general rule, 


it may be assumed that they were 
fixed upon a ten years’ average of 
what had previously been collected ; 


but the difference was—first, that 
the village accounts of the land had 
been lost or falsified, and thus the 
rates taken fell unequally and un- 
fairly. Secondly, the whole collection 
was taken in coin, not in kind; and, 
year by year, at an uniform and per- 
haps maximum rate; whatever the 
value of the produce. Thirdly, the 
constant drain upon India for the 
Home expenses of the Anglo-Indian 
government, and the immense sums 
transmitted by individuals, emptied 
India of her wealth, and completely 
subverted the relative value of farm 
produce as compared with gold and 
silver, the standard medium of ex- 
change. Fourthly, that large hordes 
of military retainers, and other fol- 
lowers of native governments, all 
over the country, lost their occupa- 
tion and means of subsistence, and 
were driven to till the land. This 
stimulated cultivation to excess, 
glutted the markets with farm pro- 
duce, and prices fell below the mark 
of remuneration, at the moment that 
the bullion became more difficult to 
obtain. A natural consequence fol- 
lowed upon this abnormal state of 
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affairs. The government demand 
being in silver, and rigorously levied 
in certain fixed instalments before 
the crop was ready, the cultivator, 
as a rule, was compelled to mort- 
gage his produce at an immense dis- 
advantage, before the seed was sown 
in the ground. He was ordinarily 
charged at least thirty or forty per 
cent. in the shape of interest ; and he 
also undertook to make over. the 
produce of his fields at a price fifty 
per cent. below the real market 
value. As a class, therefore, the 
cultivator became the mere slave of 
the banker. For every rupee paid 
into the government treasury, the 
tenant paid two or three rupees. 
But the drain upon India has now 
ceased, and the current has turned 
strongly in the opposite direction. 
For the last fifteen years bullion has 
been remitted to India at the rate of 
twelve or fifteen millions sterling 
per annum, and still the demand for 
silver and gold is continuous and 
increasing. The relative value of 
produce has improved, and one con- 
sequence is, that the cultivator is 
able to pay the government without 
anticipating his crop or troubling 
the money-lender ; and all over the 
country, where moderate and equal 
assessment has been established for 
ten or twelve years, large quantities 
of gold and silver are being invested 
in personal ornaments or hoarded 
against a rainy day. 

The fabulous old times of barbaric 
gold and pearls and diamonds are 
coming back to India in a more 
prosaic form; the natural result of 
better administration, of open trade, 
and of peace and security. But 
whatever be the condition of India, 
attention must be paid to traditional 
usage, to their feelings, their opi- 
nions, and their customs, particularly 
as regards taxation. It is quite cer- 
tain that in exact proportion to the 
wealth and population of a country, 
the expenditure of government in- 
creases, and must be provided for. 
As land all over India increases in 
value, or the products rise in price, 
so will the expenditure increase in a 
corresponding degree. The compli- 
cations of property require more 
exact judicial decision; police 
regulations demand more perfect 
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arrangement, and larger establish- 
ments; standing armies are required 
ina country held by a foreign power, 
both as a protection from foreign 
aggression and internal rebellion; 
and in India we know that the more 
expensive machinery of an Euro- 
pean army has become necessary. 
The national charges for education 
‘and material improvement insensibly 
swell; and the one practical fact is 
patent to all, that within the last ten 
years the revenue of India has per- 
manently risen from £29,000,000 to 
£43,000,000, but that it scarcely 
covers the increased expenditure. 

Now the true theory of land reve- 
nue—unless, like the good old King 
Lear, we choose to divide and bestow 
our inheritance before we have se- 
cured our own need—is to provide 
an increasing fund to meet increased 
expenditure, without adding the 
slightest burden on the people, or 
invading any right, or coming across 
any prejudice. The government 
share in a beegah of land is not one 
rupee per annum, or ten annas, as 
fixed by the Bombay survey, or two 
rupees, as, speaking generally, was 
exacted by Sir Thomas Munro; or 
any given sum, be it more or less, as 
a perpetual rate, however fixed or 
on whatever calculation. Each of 
these rates might be much above or 
much below the true rate according 
to circumstances; and within our 
own immediate experience the heavy 
burden of the year 1840, without 
alteration in amount, is a mere baga- 
telle in 1864. The real demand of 
government upon the land is a pro- 
portion of the produce of the soil at 
its marketable value; and this, and 
this only, should be the basis of the 
rate levied. Since the year 1857, 
the value of produce has had a re- 
markable rise. Grain, the staple 
food of the inhabitants, has nearly 
doubled in price; linseed, cotton, 
coffee, and other exports have tripled 
and quadrupled; bullion has been 
poured into the country for the last 
fifteen years with extraordinary pro- 
fusion, and the industry of the in- 
habitants has been rewarded by 
unusual recompense. 

Well, then, on the one hand, we 
have before us, as a certain and 
necessary consequence of an in- 
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creased population and its improved 
condition, the demand for a larger 
revenue, constantly increasing ; and 
on the other, we have provided for 
us a fund, which in its nature and 
theory would improve in an equal 
ratio, and in exact accordance with 
all the sentiments and traditional 
usages of the people; and without 
a shadow of grievance on their part. 
And what we propose to do—at the 
solicitation of the monied interests, 
who have no right or real interest in 
the question—is to tie up our hands 
from the free use of this fund, just 
at the moment when it is becoming 
available. Instead we are to exercise 
our ingenuity in devising new taxes 
to supplement our wants. But 
every new tax, disguised under 
whatever form, and however reason- 
able in European eyes, would cer- 
tainly grate upon the people 
harshly, and produce, as the experi- 
ment has proved, discontent, dis- 
trust, dislike, and every conceivable 
danger and difficulty. ‘I would 
rather, said Lord Canning, ‘ govern 
India with an army reduced by 
forty thousand European soldiers, 
without the new taxes, than with the 
army in its full strength and have 
to collect them.’ 

As, then, we legislate for India in 
the dark, we hold that we should be 
careful not to get out of our depth 
or advance too quickly; our mea- 
sures should be cautious and conser- 
vative, not anticipating the wants 
and wishes of the people, but slowly 
following upon their declared views 
and self-evident requirements. 

But more particularly we should 
be wary how we interfere or allow 
others to interfere with their posses- 
sion of the land. It touches upon 
interests so extensive and so dear to 
the people, that any measure con- 
nected with the soil might prove of 
unexpected importance for good, 
but more likely for evil. It is the 
letting in of water: it might prove a 
fertilizing stream, or it might bea 
destructive flood. The sale of land 
in fee simple, the redemption of the 
land tax and its necessary conse- 
quences, and more obscurely the 
perpetual settlement of the land 
revenue—each, in its degree, has a 
revolutionary tendency. It might 
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lead to the complete subversion of 
the whole system of land tenure, 
causing a transfer of property over 
the whole country. The capitalist 
and large farms would take the 
place of the agriculturist and small 
holdings. This is the object and the 
expectation, and this we hold to be 
the danger. It is not the business 
of any government, much less of an 
intrusive government, to initiate 
revolutionary movements. Political 
and social reform should follow upon 
the gradual development of popu- 
lar wants. The pressure should 
come from within, and should be 
resisted until it was found to bea 
real want of the class interested 
requiring change. It is inverting 
the order of things for a government 
to force upon a people, by sheer 
power, radical changes. And this, 
too,in concession to the noisy decla- 
ration of ignorant parties, seeking 
their own immediate ends, and 
wholly indifferent to the true inter- 
ests of the people whom they affect 
to despise, and habitually plunder. 
The agricultural classes of India 
have not demanded a permanent 
settlement, and until they do, any 
such doubtful measure is at least 
premature and inexpedient. 

The state of India is often com- 
pared with that of England. The 
wealth, the energy, the luxury, the 
power, and the civilization of Eng- 
land is contrasted with the poverty, 
the indolence, the ignorance, the 
stagnation which is supposed to 
brood over our Eastern Empire; and 
we are told that the object of our 
statesmen ought to be to resuscitate 
India from its moribund state, and 
quicken it into active life and enter- 
prize. 

We do not need to go back to 
the time ofthe Emperors, when India 
overflowed with wealth and pros- 
perity, the substantial relics of 
which cover the face of the country 
in noble works of public utility, 
and the tradition of which lives in the 
recollection of a grateful people. 
‘The real truth is that the condition of 
India, now in its fallen state, is more 
safe and healthy than England: 
and this result is mainly, indeed 
entirely, owing to the position of 
land tenure in either country. 


India would gain nothing and lose 
everything, by adopting English 
customs in respect to real property. 

The soil is the natural right and 
possession of the inhabitants of a 
country. Like water and air, it is 
an element of support which has 
been given for general use; and 
any monopoly on a large scale, in 
one or many hands, is an invasion 
of an original right, and will one 
day interfere with the public good. 
When William the Conqueror con- 
fiscated the land in England, and 
bestowed it in estates of enormous 
magnitude upon his own followers, 
he inaugurated a system which 
altered the state of society, and 
affects it to the present day. The 
sturdy character of the people, the 
influence of unlimited external 
commerce, andthe inherent strength 
of the old Saxon constitutional law, 
have in a great measure protected 
the people of England from the de- 
grading tendency of this transfer 
of the land; but at the present mo- 
ment the rural population are only 
preserved from absolute starvation 
by daily hard labour. Virtually they 
are the hard-worked and ill-paid 
serfs of the capitalist. 

It is quite true that much is done 
to palliate the evil. Our poor laws, 
harsh and hateful as they are; our 
extensive public and private bene- 
factions, and the immense influx 
of wealth and provision constantly 
brought by commerce into a small 
country surrounded by the ocean, 
do in some degree mitigate the 
effect of a false land settlement ; but 
after all, the remedies are infinit- 
esimally small. It is a cure homceo- 
pathic for a disease of great magni- 
tude. The squalid misery of our 
working classes, particularly in the 
country, exceeds that of any other 
nation, ancient or modern, and 
contrasts more strongly with the 
unbounded luxury of the rich. It 
is augmented, no doubt, by a con- 
comitant evil, the love of strong 
drink—a national habit, but pro- 
moted, ifnot altogether engendered, 
by hunger and abject poverty. Cole- 
ridge became an opium eater, with 
less excuse, to assuage hunger; and 
as a rule, our labouring classes are 
driven to the public-house by mise- 
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rable homes and over-work. All 
this, or a great deal of it, is because 
the fruits of the land which were 
given for the support of the many, 
are absorbed and monopolized by 
the few. 

But the state of India is alto- 
gether different. India has always 
been the scene of foreign invasion. 
The Arian races far back in the 
period of fable, the Mahomedans, 
the Moghuls, the Mahrattas, and 
the English, as yet, whatever 
government gained the ascendancy, 
have left untouched that primitive 
but beautiful system of village 
communities, and respected the 
integrity of the village land bounda- 
ries. And within each village there 
has been sufficient virtue or good 
sense to prevent any undue mono- 
poly of the land. The soil of India 
is truly as much available for the 
use of the inhabitants generally, 
as when the country was first popu- 
lated. It is divided into holdings 
which secures to the bulk of the 
population the real fruits of the 
soil. And what is the result at the 
present moment? that every man, 
woman, and child throughout that 
extensive country, without the help 
or the need of any poor law, or 
benefaction of any kind, is perfectly 
secure of daily food and sufficient 
clothing. The cultivator, the re- 
gistered tenant of a holding, in his 
pride of place, and as a matter of 
usage, thinks it is his duty to supply 
the need of every pauper relative,and 
does so without the smallest hesita- 
tion; and thus it follows that all 
the hideous disparity which else- 
where deforms and endangers the 
social system is unknown in India. 
Thus, without the adventitious aid 
of commerce, without the help of 
the sea, without the benefit of 
knowledge, mechanical, scientific, 
and religious, the community of 
India, as a whole, is in a far safer, 
happier,and more healthy condition 
than that of England, which pre- 
eminently enjoys all these advant- 
ages. 

But at the root of all, let it not 
be forgotten, lies the main fact, 
that in India, land is, as it was 
intended by nature, available for 
the use of all. Is it then wise or 
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fair to invade or subvert this in- 
valuable system? ‘Give us a perpe- 
tual settlement,’ say the capitalists, 
‘and we will bring our money and 
other appliances; we will dig and 
drain and plant and build; the 
land shall be covered with houses 
and roads and canals, and smile 
with plenty; and India shall be- 
come another England.’ Yes, out- 
wardly a whitened sepulchre, but 
inwardly full of dead men’s bones. 
India is better as it is. It is at 
present on the high road to safe 
and sound prosperity, if not to 
immense wealth. Commerce is a 
legitimate source of national pros- 
perity, and commerce is advancing 
with enormous strides. The public 
mind is stirring, and side by side, 
great danger stalks as the shadow 
of great improvement. Both must 
go on, but let not the government 
disturb the natural march of events 
by tentative measures which might 
check improvement and accelerate 
the danger, throwing every thing 
into confusion. 

But above all things we should 
abstain from any measure which 
has for its object a material change 
in the tenure of land, or might 
force upon government a new sys- 
tem of taxation. The first thing to 
be done about the land is to com- 
plete an uniform survey over the 
whole country. An exact revenue 
survey was the glory of the Moghul 
dynasty; and its value was not 
exhausted, although the calculations 
had been vitiated, up to our own 
time. A survey which should fix 
and register the quantity and 
quality and natural advantage of 
every field, and an assessment 
which should be fairly based upon 
such survey, taking not more, but 
less than the government’s share in 
the produce, would fill the treasury 
with abundant wealth, and ensure 
to the people general prosperity. 

But then it has been said, that 
although the sale of land in fee 
simple, and the redemption of the 
land tax might lead to a change of 
tenure, yet a perpetual settlement 
need not have this result. 

Why is it advocated and by 
whom? It is advocated by capi- 
talists, and on the ground, that if 
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the government demand were once 
fixed, investment of capital would 
become safe and profitable. Yes, 
and what would follow? Capital 
would watch its opportunity, and 
gradually buy, from the temporary 
wants of the small landholder, his 
birthright for a mess of potage. 
Esau would be no match for the 
wily Jacob, and would soon find 
himself a wanderer from the land 
of his inheritance, or a day labourer 
on his own estate. As a financial 
expedient a perpetual settlement 
would be a transparent mistake ; 
and, as a measure of social polity, 
it would prove a curse instead of 
a blessing. 

Rightly understood, and properly 
administered, it is impossible to 
devise a revenue so free from ob- 
jection as the land revenue of India. 
There is none so little burdensome, 
so rightful in itself, so elastic in its 
nature, so true in its incidence and 
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proportion, so popular in its charac- 
ter, and collected with so little 
interference with the liberty and 
privacy of the subject. Against 
every other tax the prejudice of the 
people is strong. We do not, there- 
fore, say that other taxes may not 
be righteously and fairly levied. 
Every class is bound to contribute 
to the support of the government 
which protects them in person and 
property. The land revenue is 
paid equally by the producer and the 
purchaser of produce, and so far 
all do contribute; but there are no 
doubt special advantages and profits 
enjoyed by merchants and artisans, 
which should be amenable to taxa- 
tion. But what we dosay is that it 
would be a mistake to forego our 
right to resources which, properly 
taken, would expand with our 
wants, fully supply our need, and 
our right to which is undeniable 
and is not denied. 
T. H. B. 


TWO CHAPTERS. 


—— 


CHAPTER I.—BEATEN. 


D> you know this peculiar feel- 
ing? Ispeak to men in middle 
age. 

To be bearing up as manfully as 
you can: putting a good face on 
things: trying to persuade yourself 
that you have done very fairly in 
life after all: and all of a sudden to 
feel that merciful self-deception fail 
you, and just to break down: to 
own how bitterly beaten and disap- 
pointed you are, and what a sad and 
wretched failure you have made of 
life ? 

There is no one in the world we 
all try so hard to cheat and delude, 
as ourself. How we hoodwink that 
individual, and try to make him 
look at things through rose-coloured 
spectacles! Like the poor little girl 
in Mr. Dickens’s touching story, we 
make Utlieve very much. But some- 
times we are not able to make be- 
lieve. The illusion goes. The bare, 
unyarnished truth forces itself upon 
us: and we see what miserable little 


wretches we are: how poor and 
petty are our ends in life; and what 
a dull weary round it all is. You 
remember the poor old half-pay 
officer, of whom Charles Lamb tells 
us. //e was not to be disillusioned. 
He asked you to hand him the silver 
sugar-tongs in so confident a tone, 
that though your eyes testified that 
it was but a teaspoon, and that of 
Britannia metal, a certain spell was 
cast over your mind. But rely on 
it, though that half-starved ve- 
teran kept up in this way before 
people, he would often break down 
when he was alone. It would sud- 
denly rush upon him what a wretched 
old humbug he was. 

Is it sometimes so with all of us? 
We are none of us half-satisfied with 
ourselves. We know we are poor 
creatures, though we try to per- 
suade ourselves that we are tolera- 
bly good. At least, if we have any 
sense, this is so. Yet I greatly 
envied a man whom I passed in 
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the street yesterday; a stranger, a 
middle-aged person. His nose was 
elevated in the air: he had a super- 
cilious demeanour, expressive of su- 
periority to his fellow-creatures, 
and contempt for them. Perhaps 
he was a prince, and so entitled to 
look down on ordinary folk. Per- 
haps he was a bagman. The few 
princes I have ever seen, had no- 
thing of his uplifted aspect. But 
what a fine thing it would be, to be 
able always to delude yourself with 
the belief that you are a great and 
important person: to be always 
quite satisfied with yourself, and 
your position. There are people 
who, while repeating certain words 
in the litany, feel as if it was a mere 
form signifying nothing, to call 
themselves miserable sinners. There 
are some who say these words sor- 
rowfully from their very heart; feel- 
ing that they express God’s truth. 
They know what weak, silly, sin- 
ful beings they are: they know what 
a poor thing they have made of life, 
with all their hard work, and all 
their planning and scheming. In 
fact, they feel beaten, disappointed, 
down. ‘The high hopes with which 
they started, are blighted: were 
blighted long ago. ‘They think, 
with a bitter laugh, of their early 
dreams of eminence, of success, of 
happiness. And sometimes, after 
holding up fora while as well as they 
could, they feel they can do it no 
longer. Their heart fails them. 
They sit down and give up altoge- 
ther. Great men and good men 
have done it. It is a comfort to 
many a poor fellow to think of 
Elijah, beaten and sick at heart, 
sitting down under a scrubby bush 
at evening far in the bare desert, 
and feeling there was no more left, 
and that he could bear no more. 
Thank God that the verse is in the 
Bible. 

‘But he himself went a day’s 
journey into the wilderness, and 
came and sat down under a juniper 
tree: and he requested for himself 
that he might die: and said, It is 
enough: now, O Lord, take away 
my life; for I am not better than 
my fathers.’ ; 

I thought of Elijah in the wilder- 
ness the other night. I saw the 
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great prophet again. For human 
nature is the same in a great pro- 
phet as in a poor little hungry boy. 

At nine o’clock on Saturday even- 
ing, I heard pitiful, subdued sobs 
and crying outside. I know the 
kind of thing that means some one 
fairly beaten. Not angry, not bit- 
ter: smashed. I opened the front- 
door; and found a little boy, ten 
years old, sitting on the steps, cry- 
ing. I asked him what was the 
matter. I see the thin, white, hun- 
gry, dirty little face. He would 
have slunk away, if hé could: he 
plainly thought his case beyond all 
mending. But I brought him in, 
and set him on achair in the lobby: 
and he told his story. He had a 
large bundle of sticks in a ragged 
sack: firewood. At three o’clook 
that afternoon, he had come out to 
sell them. His mother was a poor 
washerwoman, in the most wretched 
part of the town: his father was 
killed a fortnight ago by falling 
from a scaffold. He had walked a 
long way through the streets: about 
three miles. He had tried all the 
afternoon to sell his sticks: but had 
sold only a halfpenny-worth. He 
was lame, poor little man, from a 
sore leg, but managed to carry his 
heavy load. Butat last, going down 
some poor area stair in the dark, 
he fell down a whole flight of steps, 
and hurt his sore leg so that he 
could not walk, and also got a great 
cut on the forehead. He had got 
just the halfpenny for his poor mo- 
ther: he had been going about with 
his burden for six hours, with no- 
thing to eat. But he turned his 
face homewards, carrying his sticks: 
and struggled on about a quarter 
of a mile: and then he broke down. 
He could go no further. In the 
dark cold night, he sat down and 
cried. It was not the crying of one 
who hoped to attract attention: it 
was the crying of flat despair. 

The first thing I did (which did 
not take a moment) was to thank 
God that my door-steps had been his 
juniper tree. Then I remembered 
that the first thing God did when 
Elijah broke down, was to give him 
something to eat. Yes, it is a great 
thing, to keep up physical nature. 
And the little man had had no food 
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since three o’clock till nine. So 
there came, brought by kind hands 
(not mine) several great slices of 
bread and butter (jam even was 
added), and a cup of warm tea. 
The spirit began to come a little into 
the child. And he thought he 
could manage to get home if we 
would let him leave his sticks till 
Monday. We asked him what he 
would have got for his sticks if 
he had sold them all: ninepence. 
Under the circumstances, it ap- 
peared that a profit of a hundred 
per cent. was not exorbitant: so he 
received eighteen pence, which he 
stowed away somewhere in his rags: 
and the sack went away, and re- 
turned, with all the sticks emptied 
out. Finally, an old gray coat of 
rough tweed came, and was put 
upon the little boy, and carefully 
buttoned: forming a capital great 
coat, And forasmuch as his trowsers 
were most unusually ragged, a pair 
of such appeared, and being wrapped 
up, were placed in the sack, along 
with a good deal of bread and but- 
ter. How the heart of the child had 
by this time revived! He thought he 
could go home nicely. And having 
very briefly asked the Father of the 
fatherless to care for him, I beheld 
him limp away in the dark. All 
this is supremely little to talk about. 
But it was quite a different thing 
to see. To look at the poor starved 
little face: and the dirty hand like 
a claw: to think of ten years old: 
to think of one’s own children in 
their warm beds: to think what all 
this would have been to one’s self 
asa little child. Oh, ifI hada four- 
leaved shamrock, what a turn-over 
there should be in this world! 
When the little man went away, 
I came back to my’ work. I took 
up my pen, and tried to write; but 
I could not. I thought I saw many 
human beings besides Elijah in the 
case of that child. I tried to enter 
into the feeling (it was only too 
easy) of that poor little thing in his 
utter despair. It was sad enough, 
to carry about the heavy bundle hour 
after hour, and to sell only the half- 
penny worth. But it was dreadful, 
after tumbling down the stair, to 
find he was not able to walk; and 
still to be struggling to carry back 
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his load to his bare home, which 
was two miles distant from this spot. 
And at last to sit down in misery on 
the step in the dark night, stunned. 
He would have been quite happy if 
he had got ninepence, God help 
him. When I was a boy, I remem- 
ber how a certain person who em- 
bittered my life in those days was 
wont to say, as though it summed 
up all the virtues, that such a person 
was a man who looked at both sides 
of a shilling before spending it. It 
is such a sight as the little boy on the 
step that makes one do the like: that 
helps one to understand the power 
there is in a shilling. But many 
human beings, who can give a shil- 
ling rather than take it, are as really 
beaten as the little boy. They too 
have got their bags, filled with no 
matter what. Perhaps poetry, per- 
haps metaphysics, perhaps magazine 
articles, perhaps sermons. They 
thought they would find a market, 
and sell these at a great profit: but 
they found none. ‘They have fallen 
down a stair; and broken their leg 
and bruised their head. And now, 
in a moral sense, they have sat down 
in the dark on a step: and though 
not crying, are gazing about them 
blankly. 
Perhaps you are one of them. 


CuHapTer I].—Gossip. 

Who invents the current lies? I 
suppose a multitude of people give 
each their little contribution, till the 
piece of malignant tattle is formed 
into shape. 

There are many people, claiming 
to be very religious people, who are 
very willing to repeat a story to the 
prejudice of some one they know: 
though they have very little reason 
to think it true, and have strong 
suspicions that it is false. There is 
a lesser number of respectable 
people, who will positively invent 
and retail a story to the prejudice 
of some one they know, being well 
aware that it is false. In short, 
most people who repeat ill-natured 
stories may be arranged in these 
two classes: 

1. People who lie: 

2. People who lie, and know they 
lie. 
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The intelligent reader is requested 
to look upon the words which fol- 
low: and then he will be informed 
about a malicious, vulgar, and hor- 
ribly stupid piece of gossip. 


Mr. AND Mrs, GREEN 
ALWAYS 
Dress FOR DINNER. 


My friend Mr. Green lately told 
me, that quite by accident, he found 
that in the little country town where 
he lives, and of which indeed he is 
the Vicar, it had come to be gene- 
rally reported that in every bedroom 
in his house, a framed and glazed 
placard was hung above the man- 
telpiece, bearing the above inscrip- 
tion. Miss Tarte and Mr. Fatuous 
had eagerly disseminated the ru- 
mour, though it was impossible to 
say who had originated it. Pro- 
bably Miss Tarte had one day said 
to Mr. Fatuous that Mr. Green 
ought to have such a placard so 
exhibited; and that some day Mr. 
Green probably would come to have 
such a placard so exhibited. A few 
days afterwards Mr. Fatuous said to 
Miss Tarte that he supposed Mr. 
Green must have his placards up by 
this time. And next day, on the 
strength of that statement, Miss 
Tarte told a good many people that 
the placards were actually up. And 
the statement was willingly received 
and eagerly repeated by those per- 
sons in that town who are always 
delighted to have something to tell 
which shows that any one they know 
has done something silly or bad. At 
last, a friend of Mr. Green’s thought 
it right he should know what Mr. 
Fatuous and Miss Tarte were say- 
ing. And Mr. Green, who is a reso- 
lute person, took means to cut these 
individuals short. My friend has 
exactly one spare bedroom in his 
house: and no one who is not an 
idiot need be told that no such in- 
scription was ever displayed or ever 
dreamt of in his establishment. 
Next Sunday Mr. Green preached a 
sermon from the text, Thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy 
neighbour, And after pointing out 
that it was unnecessary that the 
commandment should forbid false 
witness to the advantage of one’s 
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neighbour, inasmuch as nobody was 
likely ever to bear that: he went on 
to point out, with great force of 
argument, that if man or woman 
habitually told lies to the prejudice 
of their neighbours, their Christian 
character might justly be held as an 
imperfect one, even though they 
should attend all the week-day ser- 
vices and missionary society meet- 
ings within several miles. Mr. Fa- 
tuous and Miss Tarte complained 
that this was very unsound doctrine. 
And Miss Tarte wrote a letter to 
the Record, in which she stated that 
the vicar habitually preached the 
doctrines of Bishop Colenso. 

One is most unwilling to believe 
it; yet I am compelled by the logic 
of facts to think that malice towards 
all their fellow-creatures is an essen- 
tial part of the constitution of many 
people. All the particles of matter, 
we know, exert on each other a 
mutual repulsion. Is it so with the 
atoms that make up human society ? 
Many people dislike a man, just 
because they know nothing about 
him. And when they come to know 
something about him, they are sure 
to dislike him even more. In & 
simple state of society, if you dis- 
liked a man, you would knock him 
on the head. If an Irishman, you 
would shoot him from behind a 
hedge. The modern civilized means 
of wreaking your wrath on the man 
you dislike, is different. You repeat 
tattle to his prejudice. You tell lies 
about him. This is the weapon of 
warfare in Christian countries. Two 
things there are the wise man will 
not trust, if said by various persons 
we all know: 

1. Anything to their own advan- 
tage : 

2. Anything to their neighbours’ 
prejudice. 

It is a bad sign of human nature, 
that many men should have so much 
to say to the prejudice of any one 
they know. But itis a much worse 
sign of human nature, that many 
men should hear with delight, and 
speak with exaggeration, anything 
to the prejudice of people whom 
they know nothing about. The man 
you know may have given you of- 
fence. The man of whom you know 
nothing cannot possibly have done 
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so. And if you hate him, and wish 
to do ‘him harm, it can only be be- 
cause you are prepared to hate the 
average specimen of your race. We 
all know those who, if they met a 
fellow creature out in the lonely 
desert, would see in him not a friend 
but an enemy; and would prepare 
to shoot him, or hamstring him un- 
observed. For the people I mean 
prefer to deal their blow unseen. 
There are those who, as boys at 
school, would never have a fair fight 
with a companion: but would 
secretly give him a malicious poke, 
when unobserved. And such men, 
I have remarked, carry out the sys- 
tem when they have reached matu- 
rity. They will not boldly face the 
being they hate; but they secretly 
disseminate falsehoods to his dis- 
advantage. 

But it is sad to think that the 
hasty judgments men form of one 
another are almost invariably un- 
favourable ones. It is sad to think 
that people come to have such ma- 
lignant feeling towards other people 
who are quite unknown to them. A 
short time ago, at a public meeting, 
Mr. Jones was proposed as a suitable 
person to be the town Beadle. 
Jones did not want the Beadleship, 
being already in possession of a pre- 
ferable situation of the same charac- 
ter. When his name was proposed, 
an old individual rose to oppose 
him. That was all natural. But 
this individual was not content to 
oppose Jones’s claims to the Beadle- 
ship. He positively gnashed his 
teeth in fury at Jones. He had no 
command of language, and could but 
imperfectly express his hatred ; but 
he foamed at the mouth, the veins of 
his head swelled up, and he trem- 
bled in every limb with eager wrath, 
as he declared that he would never 
consent to Jones being Beadle: that 
if Jones was appointed Beadle, he 
himself (his name was Mr. Curre) 
would forthwith quit the town and 
never again enter it. Curre had 
never exchanged a word with Jones 
in all his life. Yet he hated Jones: 
and the mention of Jones’s name thus 
infuriated him, even as a scarlet rag 
a bull. Poor Curre was not a bad- 
hearted fellow, after all: and at a 
subsequent period Jones made his 
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acquaintance. Now one great prin- 
ciple which Jones holds by is‘ this: 
that if any man hate you, it must be 
in some measure your own fault: 
you must in some way have given 
offence to the man. So Jones, who 
is a very genial and straightforward 
person, asked Curre to tell him 
honestly why he had so keenly 
opposed his appointment to the 
Beadleship: adding that he feared 
he had given Curre offence in some 
way or other, though he had never 
intended it. And Curre, after some 
hesitation, and with a good deal of 
shame, replied, ‘ Well, the fact is, 
I could not bear to see you riding 
such a fine horse: and Mr. Sneaky- 
man told me you paid a hundred 
and twenty pounds for it.’ ‘My 
friend Curre,’ was the reply, ‘I gave 
just forty for that horse: and how 
could you believe anything said by 
Sneakyman?’ Curre assured Jones 
that the reason why he had disliked 
him was just that he knew so little 
of him: and that when he came to 
know him, his dislike immediately 
passed into a real warm and peni- 
tent regard. And when Curre died 
soon. after, he left Jones ten thou- 
sand pounds. Curre had no rela- 
tions: so it was all right. And 
Jones had nineteen children: so it 
was all right for him too. 

Reader, take a large sheet of 
paper: foolscap paper. 

Take a pen. Sit down at a table 
where there is ink. 

Write out a list of all the persons 
you dislike: adding a brief state- 
ment of the reason or reasons why 
you dislike each of them. 

Having written accordingly, ask 
yourself this question: Am I doing 
well to be angry with these per- 
sons? Have they given me offence 
to justify this dislike ? 

And now, listen to this prophecy. 
You will be obliged to confess that 
they have not. You will feel 
ashamed of your dislike for them. 
You will resolve to cease disliking 
them. 

Believe one who has tried. Here, 
on this table, is a large foolscap 
page. Three names did I write 
down of people I disliked. Then 
I wrote down the cause why I dis- 
liked the first. And it looked, being 
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written down, so despicably small, 
that I felt heartily ashamed. And 
now, you large page, go into the 
fire: and with you, these dislikes 
shall perish. At this moment, I 
don’t dislike any human being: and 
if anybody dislikes me, I hope he 
will cease doing so. If ever I gave 
him offence, I am sorry for it. 

Yet I cannot quite agree with 
Jones in thinking that in every case 
where dislike is felt, it is at least 
in part the fault of the disliked 
person. In many cases it is: not 
in all. A retired oilman of large 
wealth, bought a tract of Jand, and 
went to reside on it. He found that 
his parish clergyman drove a hand- 
some carriage, and had a couple of 
men-servants. The old oilman was 
infuriated. The clergyman’s wife 
erected a conservatory: the oilman 
had an epileptic fit. Now all this 
was entirely the oilman’s own fault. 
A retired officer went to live in a 
certain rural district. He dined at 
six o’clock. Several people round, 
who dined at five, took mortal of- 
fence. Oh for the abolition of white 
slavery! When will human beings 
be suffered to do as they please ? 

I have remarked, too, that most 
stupid people hate all clever people. 
I have witnessed a very weak and 
silly man repeat, with a fatuous 
and feeble malignity, like a dog 
without teeth trying to bite, some 
story to the prejudice of an eminent 
man in the same profession. And 
even worse: you may find such a 
man repeat a story not at all to the 
disadvantage of the eminent man, 
under the manifest impression that 
it 7s to his disadvantage. ‘ Bedwell 
said he would take nothing under 
the chancellorship,’ said Mr. Dunup. 
Perhaps Bedwell should not have 
said so: but the fact proved to be 
that he got the chancellorship. 
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Clergymen of little piety or abi- 
lity, and with empty churches, dis- 
like those clergymen whose churches 
are very full. You may discern 
this unworthy feeling exhibited in a 
hundred pitiful spiteful little ways. 
I have remarked, too, that the 
emptier a man’s church grows, the 
higher becomes his doctrine. And 
flagrant practical neglect of duty 
is Im some cases compensated by 
violent orthodoxy: the orthodoxy 
being shown mainly by accusing 
other people of heterodoxy. 

Unworthy people hate those who 
do a thing better than themselves. 
An inefficient rector empties his 
church. He gets a popular curate 
who fills it. ‘The parishioners pre- 
sent the curate with a piece of 
plate. Forthwith the rector dis- 
misses the curate. Or perhaps the 
rector dare not venture on that. 
He waits till the curate gets a parish 
of his own: and then he diligently 
excludes him from the pulpit whence 
his sermons were so attractive. His 
old friends shall never see or hear 
him again, if the rector can prevent 
it. And further, the rector and his 
wife disseminate wretched little bits 
of scandal as to the extravagant 
sayings and doings of the curate, 
all exaggerated and mostly invented. 

Having finished what we had 
to say, we stop. If all essayists 
did the like, it might be well for 
them. Also for their readers. 

I'he heroic way of taking gossip, 
is that in which the old Earl Maris- 
chals took it, when it was a more 
serious thing than now. Above the 
door of each of their castles, there 
were written on the stone these 
words : 

THEY HAIF SAYD: 


QHAT SAYD THEY ? 
Lat THEM say! 


22. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


N reviewing the Trafalgar Square 
Exhibition of last year, we found 
occasion to dwell upon three points 
in especial. A comparison between 
last year and the current year, as 
far as these points are concerned, 
may form a convenient starting- 
post for what we have to say in the 
present instance. The condition of 
a School of Art is not to be tested 
solely by the aspect which it would 
present to a spectator coming per- 
fectly new to it, and ready to be 
impressed merely according as it 
shows itself in one particular coup 
@eil: to form a right estimate we 
must understand its state with re- 
gard to advance or retrogression, its 
prospects of improvement or stag- 
nancy; and this can only be attained 
by a knowledge of what has pre- 
ceded the actual stage of the school’s 
growth. Without entering here 
into any lengthened consideration 
or analysis of facts bearing upon 
the history of the British School, 
we shall simply recur to our last 
year’s remarks upon it, as a way- 
farer along a steep and straight 
road might look back from one 
milestone to another, though he has 
no chance of seeing the whole 
series of those which have mea- 
sured out his path. The three 
points in question (and which we 
number for the sake of distinctness 
and reference), are, then, as fol- 
lows :— 

1. We observed that the British 
School has gradually become tinc- 
tured with a very appreciable in- 
fusion of the foreign, and especially 
the French, artistic tendencies. 

2. We discussed the bearing of 
well-chosen and significant subjects 
upon the condition of a School of 
Art; and, in this respect, we thought 
there was some symptom of advance 
last year. 

3. The aspect of the year’s exhi- 
bition thrust upon our attention 
the practical and personal questions 
of deficient gallery space, unfair 
appropriation of it, and Academician 
fiascos. 

Now, how does the account stand 
this year in the same respects? 


1. The influence of foreign schools 
of art upon our own remains at 
much the same ratio as before; and, 
if anything, whether through our 
having become familiarized with it, 
or through its gradual tendency to 
reabsorption within the general 
sturdiness of self-assertion proper 
to John Bull, and within the broad 
and extensive level of the British 
in art, this influence comes upon us 
somewhat less forcibly than before. 
Naturally, it does not distinguish 
any of our senior artists, nor is it 
traceable among the most promi- 
nent men of middle standing in 
point of age and length of profes- 
sional practices, but who are fore- 
most as fine representatives of 
British art, such as Millais, Watts, 
and Holman Hunt. The foreign 
influence is apparent chiefly among 
the younger men. Mr. Leighton 
may be held to have given the first 
impulse to it when he began exhi- 
biting about ten years ago. How- 
ever, his style is more especially an 
individual one, modified, indeed, by 
his foreign course of study, but not 
directly foreign in itself. It is 
upon a knot of genre or semi-his- 
torical painters that this influence 
has descended in greatest force; 
men of varying degrees of talent 
and natural gift for art, but all pos- 
sessed of good general artistic ca- 
pacity not (or scarcely in any case) 
amounting to positive artistic ge- 
nius; of ready cxecution stopping 
short of really powerful style; of 
some versatility, considerable per- 
severance, and resolution both to do 
justice to their own talents and to 
succeed with the public; and no- 
tably furnished with a sense of 
when they have done enough ac- 
cording to their particular endow- 
ments, and had better leave the 
thing as it stands. We do not 
mean that these painters always do 
as much as might fittingly be 
wished for; but that their rule— 
perhaps their instinct—is to carry 
their works up to a certain point 
where the several qualities of ex- 
pression, grouping, colour, coulcur- 
locale, surface-handling, and so on, 
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have reached, and will preserve a 
balance highly satisfactory to the 
exhibition-goer, and by no means 
to be underrated by the artistic 
sense. In short, these painters 
have attained the quality of good 
‘keeping,’ one of the primary requi- 
sites, though far from the summit, 
of good style. In this characteristic 
respect more especially, as well as 
in the particular quality of broad 
surfaces of unforced and mostly 
agreeable half-tone, they exhibit 
the distinct foreign influence; for 
these are qualities very familiar to 
a foreign painter of average merit 
and practices—by no means equally 
so to the Briton of correspondent 
standing, one of whose besetting 
sins is insistency. Now an in- 
sistent Holman Hunt or Inchbolisd, 
in many respects an admirable, and 
in all a condonable artistic pheno- 
menon; but when it comes to an 
insistent Rankley or Fisk, eye and 
mind equally recoil. Mr. Cope, a 
proficient painter of fine qualities, 
almost ruined by the blemish in 
question, is as strong a case as 
could well be cited: in the present 
exhibition his only work which can 
be excepted from this censure is the 
well-conceived subject, ‘ Reading for 
Honours in the Country.’ 

The principal artists to whom we 
refer as exhibiting the foreign influ- 
ence are Messrs. Calderon, Yeames, 
Hodgson, Marks, and, in a some- 
what diverse yet distinct phase, 
Prinsep. All these are men of note 
by this time, and do themselves 
credit in the Academy exhibition. 
Indeed, they are the ‘ coming men?’ 
a point on which we shall have 
more to say in the sequel. In 
native pictorial gift we rate Mr. 
Prinsep highest; in purpose and 
calibre of mind, of which fine things 
may be expected, Mr. Hodgson, and 
not far from him Mr. Yeames, who 
is at present a surer executant; 
Mr. Calderon stands first of all in 
aplomb and discipline; Mr. Marks 
in sprightliness and character-paint- 
ing—at least, he had hitherto done 
SO 


But there is another sense in 
which the foreign element plays an 
important part both in British con- 
temporary art in general and in 


. 
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the present exhibition in particular. 
Patriotism might be inclined to 
suppress the fact; but a fact it is 
that, setting Sir Edwin Landscer, 
and possibly Mr. Lewis, aside, the 
three best exhibitors are either 
simply foreigners, or not absolutely 
British: we mean M. Legros, Mr. 
Whistler, and Mr. Millais. M. Le- 
gros’s ‘Ex Voto’ is one of the 
largest pictures in the gallery, and, 
to our thinking, incontestably the 
greatest: he is a Frenchman, and 
one of those sons of France whom 
the noble mother will be in no 
hurry to disclaim. Mr. Whistler 
sends a Thames-side picture, which 
yields to nothing in the gallery for 
vivid realization, and a Chinese 
woman painting a blue vase, the 
most entirely artistic work displayed 
there: he is an American, and owes 
his art-training chiefly to Pavis. 
Mr. Millais belongs to a Jersey 
family. Proceeding beyond these 
peculiarly eminent exhibitors, we 
find others of more than ordinary 
mark in M. Lehmann (we believe, 
a Frenchman of German descent), 
who sends some of the most refined 
female heads on the walls; M. Tis- 
sot, a French follower of Leys, and 
author of an effective little picture 
of a duel by night on the snow- 
sprinkled pavement of a city; Herr 
Tidemand, the eminent Norwegian 
painter, who sends a large, and, in 
some sense, striking picture of ‘ An 
old Norwegian Duel,’ though we 
are far from numbering ourselves 
among the admirers of this work; 
M. Fantin, a Frenchman, contri- 
butes the finest specimens of still- 
life painting—indeed, there is no- 
thing better to be done in that way 
than his two nosegays, Nos. 211 and 
259; Madame Jerichau, a Dane, is 
prominent and creditable among 
the portrait-painters; and we must 
add that her countryman Herr 
Jensen, who has operated upon the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, if 
prominent also, is discreditable. In 
sculpture, the Frenchman, M. Por- 
tevin, and the German, Herr Bohm, 
take first-class positions, the former 
with a most capital piece of natural- 
ism, the ‘ Joueur de Billes,’ or ‘ Boy 
playing Marbles,’—the latter with 
various portrait statuettes of sin- 
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gular ability, and a still more re- 
markable plaster bust of Mr. New- 
ton, the MHalicarnassian explorer. 
Baron Marochetti, who has seldom 
shown his talent more conclusively 
than in his busts of this year, espe- 
cially the ‘Dr. Blackwood, is, as 
everybody knows, an Italian; and 
three other foreigners, MM. Van- 
linden, Wiener, and Mégret, all 
show to some advantage in the 
sculpture-room. The fine bust- 
sculptor whom we miss this year 
and henceforth, Behnes, was semi- 
Hanoverian. Mr. Calderon—to re- 
turn to the painters—is, we believe, 
of Spanish descent; Mr. Solomon, 
an artist always interesting and un- 
common, is a Jew. There would 
be no difficulty in prolonging the 
list; and we may readily think of 
one painter of distinguished genius, 
never represented in the Academy, 
who is three-fourths Italian in 
blood: but we have here named 
those foreigners and semi-foreigners 
who most modify the general tone 
of the present exhibition, and we 
have said enough to show that the 
foreign element is by no means null 
therein, even irrespectively of the 
influence which foreign principles 
and practice may be exercising upon 
prominent native artists. In this 
there is nothing new. Fuseli and 
Zoffany count in England as English 
artists; not to go back so far as 
to Vandyck and Holbein, for whom 
some Britons seem to consider 
themselves entitled to a degree of 
credit. 

2. The importance of the subjects 
taken in hand by artists this year 
is perhaps inferior to what it was 
last year; at any rate there is, un- 
fortunately, no ground for any spe- 
cial self-gratulation on this score. 
The proportion of figure-subjects, 
whether including portraits or not, 
to subjects of all other classes, 
strikes us, however, as on the in- 
crease: certainly landscape and the 
minor forms of art make no great 
show on these Academy walls. Some 
years ago landscape was a branch of 
painting in which Englishmen fondly 
imagined that they had no rivals, 
and hardly acompetitor. There was 
no small degree of exaggeration or 
wilful obtuseness in this view: yet 
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landscape might then be fairly con- 
sidered a highly prominent and dis- 
tinctive department of the British 
school. Now, strange to think of, 
there is not a single landscape- 
painter amid the younger blood of 
the Academy, the Associates; and, 
among the full Academicians, since 
the retirement of the veteran With- 
erington, only five professed land- 
scape-painters, Messrs. Stanfield, 
Roberts, Lee, Creswick, and Cooke, 
to whom a sixth may be added in 
the person of Mr. Redgrave, who 
paints landscape as frequently now 
as figure-subjects, though he is 
more professedly a figure-painter. 
Mr. Hook, whose works combine 
human and landscape interest in 
pretty equal balance, may in some 
sense be regarded as a seventh. 
Of these gentlemen, all are Aca- 
demicians of long standing, except 
Mr. Hook and Mr. Cooke, the latter 
promoted from the Associate list 
within the current year. This great 
preponderance of honour conferred 
upon figure-painters, consequent as 
it is upon their increase and more 
cogent claims, cannot be corsidered 
wrong. Yet neither is it wholly 
right, while landscape-painters of 
so much power and gift as Mr. An- 
thony, Mr. Wm. Davis, and Mr. 
Inchbold remain unrecognized, and 
worse, by the Academy. The de- 
crease of landscape-painting may 
be ascribed partly to a change of 
tendency in the school, clearly a 
laudable one in the main; partly to 
the development of photography, so 
destructive to any level of land- 
scape art save the highest, and 
which, indeed, is no doubt potently 
operative in the very decrease under 
consideration. The result, how- 
ever, is one very contrary to what 
appeared to be impending some few 
years after the first advent of pra- 
Raphaelitism: a movement which, 
initiated by figure-painters, and 
mainly in the interests of the 
higher order of figure-subjects, pro- 
duced a rapid crop of pictures—or 
more properly scraps and studies in 
most instances—of landscapes, and 
seemed to the timid as if it were 
likely to stagnate into that form of 
work more decidedly than any 
other. In this respect, pree-Raphael- 
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itism has, in the long run, been 
true to its first impulse. It has 
changed the face of our schools, 
and has itself undergone consider- 
able modification: but it has not 
deserted the man for the stone, the 
living and emotional for the merely 
vegetative, the expression of thought 
and character for the copyism of de- 
tail. 

What between the predominance 
of figure-subjects and the ability 
with which both these and other 
themes are treated, the average of 
the present Academy exhibition 
must be pronounced high, com- 
paratively speaking. We have 
reached the point at which we are 
not compelled to blush, to bleat out 
apologies, or to‘shrink into our 
shoes, at the sight of a foreigner 
cultivated or critical in art. It has 
become the more essentially incum- 
bent upon our men of genius and 
of power to put forth their energies, 
and do nothing short of their best. 
If they do this, there is capacity 
enough in the school at large to 
receive the afflatus, and work upon 
it to some result. If, on the con- 
trary, our best men palter with 
their strength, the school need not 
indeed recede from the level it has 
reached; but it would run great 
risk of remaining an unprofitable 
school with dormant capacities, in- 
stead of what it was some fifteen 
years ago, an unprofitable school 
into which the very capacities had 
yet to be infused—instead of what 
it might now become from year to 
year—a profitable school using its 
capacities aright. 

We notice with distrust the grow- 
ing prevalence of subjects of ‘ high 
moral bearing,’ in which the artist 
seems to pose himself as a man ca- 
pable of ‘entering into the deepest 
feelings of our nature,’ and ‘ touch- 
ing a responsive chord;? as an 
‘earnest worker, who ‘ honours the 
dignity of labour, and all the rest 
of it. We have heard that one of 
the worst painters in the present 
exhibition, a notable offender in this 
line, and a popular one, had the 
impudence to sneer at one of the 
very best works on the walls, say- 
ing, ‘Ah! that’s the sort of thing 
we could all do if we were not try- 
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ing for something more !’—the work 

in question being of course pre- 
eminently one of those which do 
not profess to ‘ have a mission, ex- 
cept the mission of being a good 
work of art well painted. The con- 
ceit of this simpering whipper- 
snapper was as intolerable as his 
picture, and as profound as his 
mistake. To be ‘even as this pub- 
lican’ is not the despicable nor the 
simple matter surmised by ‘ certain 
which trusted in themselves that 
they were righteous.’ 

As examples of the sort of picture 
we are objecting to, we may name 
Mr. Marcus Stone’s ‘ Working and 
Shirking,’ with the motto, less re- 
condite than pretentious, ‘ England 
expects every man will do his duty 
—Masthead of the Victory ;’ a pro- 
duction whose demerits are crowned 
by its apparent meddling with the 
title of another man’s picture, as 
eminent for completeness of thought 
and realization as this for the oppo- 
site qualities; ‘ Where shall I find 
a refuge?’ by Mr. Thorburn—the 
old story of a frail fair one, more 
theatrically and emptily treated 
than we remember it elsewhere ; 
‘A good deed is its own reward,’ 
by Mr. Barwell. This last work, 
however, which shows an athletic 
labourer declining the remuneration 
pressed upon him by the parents 
for the rescue of a child from 
drowning, is not here named as 
an offensive instance of its class, but 
only as an dnstance. It may seem 
rather hard that, when painters 
give us mere trivial domesticisms, 
the critic should complain, and still 
complain when they give us serious 
subjects from actual life, with a pur- 
pose, and a fair amount of pictorial 
adaptability; but soit is that aman 
who has an eye for the ‘stuck-up’ 
and the ‘shoppy,’ can detect these 
under a moral as well as any other 
masking. In the present exhibition 
we find the ‘ideal’ no less than the 
real phase of this sort of stuff. Mr. 
Elmore has hit upon a congenial 
subject in ‘ Excelsior’—a ‘ youth,’ 
here a warrior, whose highest am- 
bition is to plant a banner, lettered 
with that word, upon a probably 
inaccessible snow-peak. So inane 
an idea makes the poem which em- 
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bodies it one of the most weak- 
minded in current literature; but 
to translate this nonsense, com- 
paratively vague, symbolic, and 
allowable in verse, into the positive 
definition of form and colour, is a 
task worthy of an artistic Don 
Adriano de Armado, and Mr. EI- 
more’s execution, here at its best, 
is only too good for it. 

One very irritating form which 
this moral parade takes is that of 
affected or sermonizing _ titles. 
Ever since Mr. Egg hit upon that 
notable device for a picture too 
‘shocking’ to be described in plain 
words, the triptych of the Faithless 
Wife, catalogues have pestered us 
with scraps from sombody’s diary, 
or a letter from B to N concerning 
D. This year we do not notice any 
such public and confidential items ; 
but the crumbs of bread cast upon 
the waters, of other kinds, chiefly 
scriptural, exceed anything we re- 
member. First we have Mr. Rossi- 
ter giving as a title (not even asa 
motto) to a poor picture the follow- 
ing rigmarole: ‘ That true St. Mar- 
garet, the Scottish maiden whom 
Claverhouse and his soldiers chained 
to a post on the sea sands, to die by 
inches in the rising tide, till the 
sound of her hymns was slowly 
drowned in the dash of the hungry, 
leaping waves. We don’t know 
whether the literary glory of this 
title is enwreathed on Mr. Rossiter’s 
brow with the artistic glory of his 
picture; but whether original or 
derivative, the title expresses, in 
pretentious terms to which some 
readers might take leave to demur, 
an incident concerning whose his- 
torical truth authorities are divided, 
and we would rather not be sum- 
marily talked down on the question 
in an academy catalogue. Next, we 
find Mr. Marks, a gentleman hither- 
to better known for painting grog- 
blossoms than ‘fruits meet for re- 
pentance,’ loth to place before the 
public a picture of a blind fiute- 
player passing a sixteenth-century 
baker’s shop, unless he should quote 
to it ‘Proverbs iii. 28;? and im- 
pelled, for a picture of an old wo- 
man and a child stolidly and dozily 
seated in the side aisle of a Catholic 
church, to cite from the English 
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Litany, with a swelling heart, ‘ That 
it may please Thee to defend and 
provide for the fatherless children 
and widows, and all that are deso- 
late and oppressed.’ But to be 
absurd by so simple a sprocess as 
that of quoting scriptural or eccle- 
siastical phrases in season or out of 
season is not enough for a more 
daring genius. Absurdity has the 
happy property of a glove, turn it 
inside out, and it is still absurdity. 
Accordingly Mr. Gale, diligently 
painting the sacred subject which 
has from time immemorial been 
known as ‘ The Flight into Egypt,’ 
and properly quoting thereto an 
apposite sentence from the Bible, 
must needs name his picture 
‘Syrian Fellahin journeying.’ Here 
we must stop; after such an in- 
stance as that, any other could but 
be an anticlimax. 

This minor matter of the titles 
and quotations has led us away a 
moment, and perhaps no harm done 
to the risible muscles, from pur- 
suing the direct consideration of 
the classes of subjects treated by 
our school, as represented in Tra- 
falgar Square. ‘The greatest desi- 
deratum in the school, more espe- 
cially for the last half-century, has 
been in respect to productions of a 
monumental character. We have 
had the slenderest allowance of 
works executed on a great scale, or 
for permanent location in sit, and 
the slenderest proportion of painters 
capable of executing, or with a style 
adapted for such works, had there 
been any fair amount of public de- 
mand for them. The case is now 
somewhat bettered in this regard. 
The severer discipline which our 
school has been undergoing for the 
last fifteen years, its more thorough 
study of facts and growing power 
of style, have produced some effect. 
The modicum of encouragement 
held out to monumental art in con- 
nexion with the new Houses of Par- 
liament, proved on the whole abor- 
tive. Something indeed remains to 
be shown for it in the works of 
Messrs. Maclise, Dyce, Cope, and 
Herbert; but, in most cases, it has 
produced merely large works of 
genre-painting, like magnified exhi- 
bition pictures, by painters essen- 
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tially related to that class of work, 
such as Mr. Ward and some others 
employed in Parliament. Qualified 
men offered for employment in the 
persons of Messrs. Madox-Brown, 
Watts, David and W. B. Scott, 
Cross, and perhaps two or three 
others; but they received no em- 
ployment, or none adequate to the 
oceasion. It is to different in- 
fluences that we must look for the 
slight tendency towards monumen- 
tal art which now appears here and 
there in the British school, and 
which has already produced works 
worthy to be cited in the fresco by 
Mr. Watts at Lincoln’s Inn, the 
Wallington Northumbrian series by 
Mr. W. B. Scott, the painting of 
the Union club-room in Oxford by 
Mr. Dante Rossetti and his coad- 
jutors, Mr. Armitage’s fresco in the 
Roman Catholic church at Isling- 
ton, Lady Waterford’s decoration 
of the schoolroom at Ford, and 
some other works sparsely discern- 
ible over the country. In the pre- 
sent Academy exhibition we find 
ten British painters more or less 
qualified to undertake monumental 
work; some of them, indeed, not 
likely to find their proper sphere, 
or to bring out such power as is 
within them, unless work of that 
class comes in their way. These are 
Messrs. Millais, Armitage, Phillip, 
Sandys, Leighton, Watts, Albert 
Moore, Solomon, Prinsep, and Stan- 
hope. In this list there are great 
differences both of general ability 
and of special qualification. Mr. 
Millais, for instance — though his 
truly extraordinary executive gifts, 
would qualify him to shine in any 
method of art, and, therefore, in 
some respects, to shine the more, 
according as he might have the 
wider field of display—might prove 
defective in intellectual weight, and 
in an adequate sense of scale and 
pitch. At any rate, he is so well 
suited with the form of art which 
he practises at present, that, if he 
remains wedded to it, we are not 
salled upon to speculate far upon 
what the art and the country lose 
in consequence. Mr. Armitage is 
comparatively academic and limited 
(of which fact his ‘ Ahab and Jeze- 
bel,’ in the present exhibition, offers 
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too salient proof); Mr. Phillip, ad- 
dicted to bravura, though bold, strik- 
ing, and capable, as was never more 
conclusively shown than this year 
in the ‘Gloria, a Spanish Wake; 
Mr. Sandys, somewhat voluminous 
and unyielding in detail, excellent 
as he is in vigorous draughtsman- 
ship, for which both his picture of 
‘Morgan le Fay,’ and his drawing 
of ‘Judith, may be cited. More 
versatile than intense in aim and 
feeling, more harmonious in his 
conception of colour than he always 
is in its actual employment, Mr. 
Leighton has, nevertheless, so much 
ambition, and his acute sense for 
beauty and grace is so closely re- 
lated to largeness and uniformity of 
impression, that we do not question 
his distinct aptitude for monumen- 
tal work, or the completer develop- 
ment which his gifts would receive 
thereby. The other painters whom 
we have named, would all benefit 
by being allowed their ample elbow- 
room. On Mr. Watts’s qualifica- 
tions we need not dilate. His pic- 
ture here, termed ‘A design for 
sculpture, Time and Oblivion, to 
be executed in divers materials 
after the manner of Phidias,’ has 
the monumental character, both in 
form and in colour, redeeming it 
from the class to which it might 
otherwise belong, of merely cold 
and formal allegory. Mr. Moore 
proves his capacity by his fresco, 
hung in the sculpture-room, of the 
Four Seasons — stately seated wo- 
men, calm in perennial authority, 
to which smiles and tears are equally 
strangers, and swathed in many- 
folded robes. Silent as the zenith 
they sit, touching in unbroken se- 
quence, under a blue sky lit with 
defined constellations. In this re- 
markable specimen-piece of a new 
painter, the draperies play an im- 
portant part. They are perhaps 
somewhat ‘cut up; but, as they 
have ease and dignity, this may be 
deemed a fault on the right side, as 
showing that Mr. Moore does not 
rely upon that cheap expedient of 
the monumental in art—an over- 
done standard of severe rigidity. 
Mr. Solomon, though he paints for 
the most part on a more than com- 
monly small scale, is evidently 
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qualified, by natural inclination for 
a large one, he selects subjects that 
have a sort of typical suggestive- 
ness without much direct incident, 
and paints them in a tone of colour 
which, in large dimensions, would 
rise, from being marked and signi- 
ficant, into full appropriateness, and 
even grandeur. As for the two re- 
maining painters on our list, Messrs. 
Prinsep and Stanhope, their ‘ pro- 
clivities ’ towards monumental work 
are obvious. Both, especially Mr. 
Stanhope, would need, in order to a 
full suecess in such work, sterner 
discipline in drawing than they as 
yet possess. Mr. Prinsep already 
indulges himself in large canvases 
and figures when he can get the 
opportunity. Mr. Stanhope has, 
in his oil-pictures, always confined 
himself to very moderate dimen- 
sions; but the distinguishing quality 
which, spite of many deficiences, 
ranks them among the fine work of 
our exhibitions, is that certain com- 
bination of breadth and amenity 
which so peculiarly pertains to and 
characterizes large or monumental 
work, and the same may be said of 
Mr. Prinsep, without implying any 
more positive resemblance between 
his productions and Mr. Stanhope’s 
than really exists. The works of 
these painters in the Academy are— 
by Mr. Prinsep, ‘ Berenice, a life- 
sized three-quarter figure; ‘My 
Lady Betty, a much smaller figure 
of a lady of the last century, and on 
the whole the best of the painter’s 
contributions; and ‘ Benedick and 
Beatrice’ by Mr. Stanhope, ‘ Riz- 
pah the Daughter of Aiah,’ remark- 
able for the excellent invention and 
impressive fineness of its cedared 
background; and ‘ Penelope.” In 
speaking of painters whose style 
qualifies them for monumental work, 
we must not forget, although un- 
represented on the Academy walls, 
Mr. Burne Jones, to whom the 
Water-colour Society owes it that 
their exhibition of the present year 
will count in future record less as 
the last appearance of one admirable 
painter, William Hunt, than as the 
first appearance of another not less 
admirable. 

3. ‘ Deficient gallery-space, unfair 
appropriation of it, and Academician 
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fiascos,” made a noise last year, and 
next to none this year. In the last- 
named respect, the Academy has 
evidently learned some degree of 
wisdom, or at least nervousness: 
monstrosities and imbecilities with 
the initials R. A. appended to them, 
are at any rate not unfurled in the 
van. One may find them—one can- 
not quite avoid them; but mostly 
they allow themselves to be missed. 
One passes them with downcast 
eyes, and the hope of being per- 
mitted to preserve a discreet silence. 
All one asks for is liberty to give 
them ‘the cut direct; and, this 
year, they fall in with that arrange- 
ment, only make a timid step in 
advance, which is quickly retracted, 
and abstain from calling after us to 
stop. This is prudent on their part, 
and we are glad even to count it as 
kind. 

Although nothing has been—in- 
deed, nothing as yet could be— 
done to remedy the scantiness of 
gallery space, a slight improvement 
has been effected this year by the 
very simple expedient of railing off 
the visitors’ shins from the pictures. 
In the present days of crinoline 
this was quite indispensable; as 
the surface of low-hung pictures 
used to get brushed against and 
abrased—not to speak of the spec- 
tators being blocked out from ex- 
amining the works. Under the pre- 
sent arrangement, a low-hung pic- 
ture is not necessarily very ill-hung ; 
those who take interest enough in 
it to look at it fairly can doso. Of 
late the low-hung artists have com- 
plained almost as much as the high- 
hung, or, as one might not inaptly 
term them, the gibbeted: now this 
grievance is remedied as far as it 
well can be. Calcraft withdraws 
his Roman hand from pinioning the 
lower criminals, and applies his un- 
divided energies to the stringing-up 
of the higher ones. 

As to unfair distribution of the 
space, we are happy to leave that 
raw place unfingered. The crying 
injustices, as far as they are brought 
to our notice, do not cry so very 
loud this year, though distinctly 
audible from one spot and another. 
See, for example, as far as you cun 
see them, the two fine landscapes of 
E 
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Mr. Anthony. Some further in- 
justices are gagged, and cannot 
cry; in other words, some good 
works, instead of being badly placed, 
are excluded altogether, and none 
the wiser for it save such as happen 
to know the fact privately. We do 
know a fact or two; but silence is, 
under the circumstances, permis- 
sible, and we are glad to maintain 
it, and, with these few remarks, to 
quit the subject for good, 

This is not the place for discus- 
sing the very considerable changes 
which appear to be impending over 
the Royal Academy, in connexion 
with the most considerable and 
practically important of all,—the 
removal of it to some more spa- 
cious locality. Yet the matters 
which we have last been reviewing 
link themselves naturally with these 
more general questions ; and it may 
be convenient to enumerate here, 
with scarcely any comment, the 
alterations in constitution and prac- 
tice which, as a consequence of the 
Report of the late Royal Commis- 
sion, the Academy officially pro- 
fesses itself ready to adopt. These 
alterations, so far as they need here 
be referred to, are as follows :— 

That the number of full Acade- 
micians should be increased from 
forty-two to fifty—all professional 
artists; and the distinction of ‘ Aca- 
demician Engravers’ abolished. * 

That the present class of twenty: 
Associates should be left to die out 
gradually, and a new order of 
Associates be instituted, indefinite 
in number, untrammelled as to 
grounds of eligibility, and composed 
of artists in the same departments 
as at present. 

That the present and future Aca- 
demicians and Associates in combi- 
nation, should nominate this new 
order of Associates, according to a 
number of elections previously de- 
cided upon, and by printed election- 
papers to be signed by the nomi- 
nators; and that those nominees 
who thus obtain the highest number 
of nominations, should afterwards 
be balloted for by the Academicians, 
and elected by two-thirds of the 
votes of those present, twenty-five 
being a quorum. 


That the full Academicians 
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should, under similar regulations, 
be elected from among the Asso- 
ciates, whether of the old or new 
class, with certain reservations to 
protect those of the old class from 
being swamped, at any single elec- 
tion, by the superior number of the 
new. 

That the maximum number of 
works which any person can ex- 
hibit in one year should be six; 
and that certain restrictions as to 
hanging should be rescinded. 

That the schools should be con- 
ducted by four permanent masters, 
supervised by a school-committee 
of eight Academicians, annually 
elected. 

These, it will be observed, are no 
slight or peddling alterations. They 
would give the whole body of artists 
a direct personal interest in, and 
some degree of control over the 
Academy, and would improve va- 
rious items of organization. How 
far any artist who does not, for one 
reason or another, care to belong to 
the present Academician or Asso- 
ciate body might, under the pro- 
posed system, find it worth his 
while to be an Associate of the new 
unlimited class, is a question which 
we shall not enter upon here, but 
which must, no doubt, vitally affect 
the working of the new plan. A 
lukewarm reception of this pro- 
posal would reduce the plan well- 
nigh toa nullity; a cordial response 
would make ‘The Royal Academy 
of Arts in London’ almost coex- 
tensive with the profession of fine 
art, as efficiently exercised, in the 
United Kingdom. We are glad to 
find—as was, indeed, certain from 
the first—that the Academy has re- 
sisted, with well-applied obduracy, 
the self-sufficient proposal of the 
Commissioners to replenish the 
Academician ranks with non-artistic 
members: by this resistance the 
Academy has vindicated its own 
status, and deserved well of the 
profession at large. 

The House of Commons having 
just now decisively negatived the 
notion of transferring the whole 
Trafalgar Square building to the 
Academy, it seems likely that this 
body will have to carry out some 
different plan, and possible that it 
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may migrate to the Burlington 
House site, thereby greatly increas- 
ing its space for exhibition and other 
purposes. With this increased space 
the Academicians could do much: 
without it, little. We wait, there- 
fore, and must wait yet awhile, to 
see the development of the Aca- 
demy’s new plan, if sanctioned by 
its Royal head,—which, we pre- 
sume, there is every likelihood it 
will be. Supposing the plan to be 
in practical operation, somé minor 
xhibitions would, no doubt, be ab- 
sorbed into that of the Academy; 
and the gallery-space there would 
be adequate to the needs of the pro- 
fession for many years to come. We 
sincerely trust that the Academy 
would not rush to the opposite end 
of its tether. Hitherto it has not 
had room enough for a great pro- 
portion of. the works offered, and 
has excluded, along with many bad 
ones, not a few of the good. Then 
it would be in possession of ample 
room for the good, the second-rates, 
and a large number of the bad. But 
that ought to be no reason for ad- 
mitting the bad. An indulgent 
construction of the term ‘second- 
rate,’ or ‘moderate,’ ought to be 
adopted, and, beyond acting upon 
that construction as the test of ad- 
mission, no indulgence should be 
shown. The practitioners and the 
practice of fine art ought not to 
suffer for the assumed benefit of 
artists so bad, that the profession, 
and even they themselves, would 
be the better for their disappearance 
out of it. Good works suffer by the 
juxtaposition of bad ones; the 
whole exhibition suffers; the visitor 
suffers, who is solicited and perse- 
cuted by rubbish, when he wants to 
be attending to fine things. Some 
pity might be accorded even to the 
man whose shilling entrance-fee 
goes to the benefit of one’s corpo- 
rate institution. All these reasons 
tell in favour of the exclusion of 
works whose turpitude exceeds a 
certain liberally-drawn limit. There 
are, however, other reasons which 
tell in the opposite sense, and which 
have induced the controllers of the 
Parisian exhibition to abolish all 
exclusions. The cases are, indeed, 
somewhat different: those exhibi- 
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tions} are State affairs; while the 
Academy exhibitions are, and the 
Academy proceeds on the assump- 
tion that they will continue to be, 
got together under a body which, 
though properly to be called public, 
is not strictly national, still less 
governmental. The ‘difference is 
like that between an absolutely 
public meeting, where the most 
blatant cannot be silenced without 
oppression, and a meeting of a par- 
ticular society and its supporters, 
miscellaneous auditors, where si- 
lence may be, and is imposed upon 
any one whose loud-mouthed no- 
things interrupt the programme, and 
threaten to set matters going on a 
false tack, or even on an unprecon- 
certed one. But, if the reasons 
against systematic exclusion should 
be held, in the long run, to prevail; 
if the adopted policy should be to 
‘go out into the highways and 
hedges, and compel them to come 
in, that the house may be full,’ we 
would at least demand that the 
confessedly bad works should be 
relegated to a distinct room or 
rooms. No éxscription of ‘Chamber 
of Horrors’ would be needed: the 
visitors, who know a horror when 
they see it, would quickly penetrate 
the character of the ‘blue chamber,’ 
and avoid it, or go into it for pur- 
poses of ‘ chaff, as they might feel 
inclined ; while those who are in- 
capable of discerning sense from 
fatuity,—a Dukes from a Mulready, 
or a Horsley from a Millais,—must 
just, in this land of unpaternal 
government, be allowed to find out 
as much or as little for them- 
selves as they could. We must not, 
however, dwell further on this dis- 
cussion of what should be done in 
case the Academy get plenty of 
space at their disposal. For the 
present, the case is far otherwise: 
yet our digression is not wholly 
irrelevant even to the actual state 
of things; seeing that, with no space 
to spare, the Academy, year after 
year, exclude some things that are 
good, and hang a great number that 
are execrable. We are bound to 
add—to the credit of the Academy 
and of the British school in general 
—that this year one is not often 
pulled up short by something 
E 2 
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shamefully bad: the sort of art 
which admits of no palliation, con- 
tinues slowly to decrease among 
us. 

We have here arrived at the end 
of the considerations suggested to 
us by a comparison of the present 
exhibition with that of last year; 
and we must come to closer quarters 
with the works actually collected in 
Trafalgar Square. 

There are many different plans of 
testing the merits of a work of art: 
imagination, conception, style, ex- 
pression, beauty, composition, de- 
sign, draughtsmanship, chiaroscuro, 
texture, colour, execution, or mere 
isolated points of treatment or hand- 
ling—all these may be used as tests. 
Each, however, is but a partial 
test; while all seriatim would con- 
stitute a laborious one, and a test so 
sure to be made up and balanced of 
contraries,—a blemish here eked out 
by a grace there,—that the result 
must combine uncertainty of general 
impression, with possible accuracy 
in the items. The reader is, perhaps, 
disconcerted or bored by the pro- 
cess: the artist and the true critic 
sec their way to and through it; but, 
along with it, they see, almost at 
the first glance, the outcome of the 
whole. By a sort of instinct, based 
upon original sympathy and con- 
tinual habit, they see, first of all, 
whether the work is on the whole 
A success, or less than a success; 
whether it constitutes a homogeneous 
work of art,—a thing achieved; or 
an affair of shreds and patches,—a 
thing attempted, but missed. This 
original impression is one which 
scarcely ever betrays the man of 
practice. It may, indeed, be a wrong 
impression : the connoisseur may de- 
preciate asa failure a work which the 
archangels know to be a success, or 
vice versa. But, so far as the connois- 
seur is personally concerned, the 
impression is a genuine and a final 
one: it is the impulsive judgment 
which he pronounces at first, and 
the best judgment which, according 
to the ratio of his feeling for and 
knowledge of art, he could pro- 
nounce were he to consider of it for 
days. There may be no end of 
things to study and find out in con- 
nexion with the work of art; the 
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details require careful examina- 
tion; the influence of the work 
deepens or wanes in proportion to 
the solidity or weakness of its 
author; but the one integral im- 
pression—success, or non-success— 
is received once for all, and there 
remains ;—to the critic, the standard 
of the artist’s ultimate merit; to 
the critic’s critics, the standard of 
the critic’s own qualifications. It 
follows that, in the case of a really 
qualified man, the most thorough 
test which he can apply to the work 
of art, the most comprehensive and 
decisive opinion which he can de- 
liver, is even this same—success, 
or non-success. 

Who is qualified to apply the 
test?—and, when the test yields 
different results in different hands, 
how is the much-patronized public 
or reader to know whom to believe? 
The question is a very difficult one 
to answer; and, to ourselves in es- 
pecial, ticklish as well as difficult. 
All we can do is to beg the reader 
to discredit us, if he sees cause; 
but also to believe that, if we ven- 
ture to pronounce the verdict of 
‘Success’ or ‘ Non-success, we are 
not really adopting a more prag- 
matic and dogmatic course than if 
we summed up items of merit and 
demerit, with all the particularity 
of a judge. The verdict is a com- 
pendious one, not necessarily an off- 
hand one. If we are qualified to 
review works of art in detail, we 
are equally qualified to do the same 
in the gross. We are the first, how- 
ever, to concede to any objector that, 
whether an unprofessional opinion is 
in fact right or wrong, there is no 
reason why the reader or public 
should yield any prompt or implicit 
credence to it: that is a deference 
due only to a professional opinion,— 
the witness of a man who can do the 
sort of thing he is talking about, and 
do it well. The answer, therefore, 
to our opening inquiry is, that pro- 
fessional people, as a class,—and 
some unprofessional people as well, 
—are qualified to apply the test; 
but that the professional are always 
to be believed in preference, when 
the verdicts differ; though it is just 
consistent with possibility that the 
unprofessional are, in fact, right, 
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and will be so proved in the long 
run. 

The decided and conspicuous 
successes of the year appear to us 
to be the following pictures, some 
of which we have named already :— 
A. Legros, ‘Ex Voto;’? Sir Edwin 
Landseer, ‘Man proposes, God dis- 
poses ;’ James Whistler, ‘ Wapping,’ 
* Die Lange Lizen, of the six marks ;’ 
J. E. Millais, ‘ Leisure Moments,’ 
‘My Second Sermon,’ ‘Charlie is 
my Darling;’ J. F. Lewis, ‘ The 
Hosh’ (Court-yard) of the house of 
the Coptic patriarch, Cairo—the 
patriarch is dictating to his secre- 
tary dispatches to a convent in the 
Desert, to be conveyed by the Arabs 
in waiting; Albert Moore, ‘The 
Four Seasons.’ 

‘To M. Legros’s ‘Ex Voto’ we 
previously* referred as the greatest 
picture of the year: we thought it 
the same in the Paris salon of 
1861, when we saw it there for the 
first time. Itis a noble work of deep 
expression, so actual and so absorb- 
ing that the picture may with equal 
propriety be considered as a portrait 
group and as a work of religous 
art. A small wayside shrine, with 
a painted crucifixion on a gilt 
ground, has been planted at a spot 
where (as one may surmise) some 
sudden or accidental death has 
happened, far out in the open coun- 
try, at the edge of a wood. Hither 
have come to kneel and pray the 
women of the family, with a servant 
maid holding a lighted taper which 
is exhaling its feeble ray out in 
the measureless daylight, an ordi- 
nary country family of the quietest 
middle class. In front kneels a 
young woman in white, holding a 
book of devotion: the other seven, 
all also kneeling, are in mourning, 
and mostly old—one of them, herself 
tottering on the brink of the grave, 
with that look of apathy, and yet 
sadness, which we all know so well 
in old age, as if there were nothing 
more to look out for or experience 
on earth. Quiet faces—a comely 
one here, there a homely one, or 
amore than homely: quiet expres- 
sion—this kneeling and praying 
is a thing which the women have 
come to do, because it is the right 
and natural one. They are not in 
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‘an agony of grief,” for the sharp 
wound has had time to heal over ; 
but are most perfectly in earnest 
in their simple ceremonies. Their 
human affection is deep enough 
to lead them to the grave—their 
religious feeling deep enough to 
bring their knees to the ground, 
and their prayers to their lips; 
both as the spontaneous and in- 
omissible things in the world. The 
depth of expression is exactly right 
in proportion; it is as quiet as the 
act of the women, taken indivi- 
dually; and yet it indicates and 
involves a sense of human sorrow 
as profound as those great universal 
instincts of our nature which under- 
lie all such acts, and whose pro- 
fundity is declared in the very fact 
that the acts have become ordinary 
and of course. To us this seems 
to be a perfect emotional treatment 
of the subject; while the realistic 
quality is so manly as to place the 
picture on the level of a great pic- 
torial work of the old time, and the 
broad, direct, healthy execution 
gives in nothing superfluous, and 
leaves no irritating deficiency. 
From the evidence of this work 
alone, we would venture to affirm 
that, in M. Legros, France has again 
given a great painter to Europe. 
May he go on from strength to 
strength; and may England, by 
recognizing the true measure of a 
genius not native to her soil, 
secure to herself some credit in 
connexion with it! 

Sir Edwin Landseer’s picture 
is an epic of brute life, linked to 
the mournful and yet glorious 
human interest of the Arctic expe- 
ditions. The Polar bear will hence- 
forth be a majestic personality in 
fine art; and the admirable painter 
has produced his (as yet) crowning 
achievement. We do not dwell upon 
the details of this picture, because 
it has already raised a general cho- 
rus of sympathy and acclamation, 
in which any words of ours could 
but be lost. Not the less heartily for 
that do we also acclaim and sympa- 
thize. 

Mr. Whistler’s two bore eg of 
very divers subject and aim, but 
equal quality, we regard as, on the 
whole, the most thoroughly satisfy- 
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ing works in the gallery to the 
artistic sense. His is the art of 
concealing art; yet always with 
so fine an originality that, to the 
perceptive eye, the art is the one 
main and supreme constituent of 
the whole, the sum of its total re- 
sult. He realizes through nature, 
for the sake of art; an aim as legi- 
timate as the more usual one of 
realizing through art for the sake 
of nature, and even more intrinsic- 
ally pictorial. Seemingly arbitrary 
to the uninitiated, every touch which 
he lays on is calculated for a right 
purpose, and takes its place. The 
rough is not too rough to be fine 
in its relations; nor the fine so fine 
as to fail of its significance. His 
picture of a Chinese woman paint- 
ing a blue vase is the most delight- 
ful piece of colour on the walls: 
the more you examine it, the more 
convinced you become that it will 
yield new pleasure on reinspection, 
and the conviction is never falsified. 
Its harmonizing power of art is so 
entire that we find it a choice piece 
of Orientalism, though conscious 
that there is not even an attempt 
at the Chinese cast of countenance. 
This ‘ lange lize”* (or ‘ limp damsel, 
as the Dutch term the female 
figures on Chinese porcelain) is 
painting her blue pot ‘of the six 
marks,’ so deservedly prized by 
collectors, with a natty touch and 
appreciative turn of the head which 
do not allow us to mind whether 
she sees her own ‘lange lize’ 
through eyes of the proper almond- 
shape or not. Art also is ‘ justified 
of her ehildren.’ No less excellent 
is the scene at ‘Wapping, over- 
looked by the public-house balcony 
with its three leisurely occupants 
—the whitish Thames flecked with 
barge, boat, and steamer, under 
a sky of indistinct blue. Never 
before was that familiar scene so 
triumphantly well painted. Every- 
thing is literal, matter-of-fact— 
crowded, dispersed, casual: it has 
all been seized and fixed by 2 picto- 
rial genius, and so expressed with a 
sort of tart gusto, and immediate, 
curious perfectness, that—so far 
as the purpose of artistic record 
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* We do not venture to vouch for the spelling. 





[July, 
is concerned—it need never be 
painted anew. But we hope to see 
it painted again and again by the 
same gifted hand, native to Ame- 
rica, yet in such subjects so happily 
English : certain that, thus painted, 
it will always be new and true. 

Mr. Millais is very generally to 
be found among the artists who 
have achieved a success; although 
he sometimes makes a decided miss, 
and continually provokes you in 
one way or other. However, his 
tremendous faculty for painting, 
unrivalled by any contemporary 
Briton, enables him, for the most 
part, to ‘come in at a canter,’ and 
over-bears every counter-plea. Thus 
it isin the present year. His most im- 
portant picture, ‘ Leisure Moments,’ 
representing two over-dressed little 
girls, in a room whose decora- 
tion intended to out-face 
anybody who enters it, lolling on 
the floor beside a globe of gold fish, 
is destitute of sentiment, and even 
of taste: the children are much too 
brazen and blazé for the former, 
the get-up of the place too fine 
without charm of detail for the 
Jatter. Yetall this makes compara- 
tively little difference: the picture 
is a positive and vivid success, in 
virtue of the signal power with 
which it is painted, and (per- 
haps we should add) of its single- 
ness of purpose directed solely to 
this end. The painter has not 
faltered or had misgivings. He has 
determined that we shall admire, 
on account of its painting, a picture 
of children whence the charm and 
naiveté of childhood are absent, and 
in which the metallic worldly key- 
note struck by two girls just emerg- 
ing from infancy shall be sustained 
throughout. He has done it un- 
flinchingly ; and that which, in less 
strenuous hands, would have been 
a repulsive failure, comes out in his, 
a strong artistic success. The like 
objections do not apply to‘ My 
Second Sermon,’ the same small 
damsel, now in a doze, who figured 
last year wide-eyed at ‘My First 
Sermon.’ This is an excellent piece 
of painting, and agreeable in child- 
like character; though it is rather 
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exasperating to find a man of such 
pictorial power and command of 
expression as Mr. Millais knocking 
off picture after picture of little 
girls and boys. We have now 
named two of the present year: 
the third, very good in sensitive 
character, is a small portrait of a 
boy; the fourth, a larger portrait 
of a girl, to which we shall recur. 
To be a family-man is not without 
its perils to the artist; he wili be 
painting his own cherubs, and 
mammas will be admiring them, 
and commissioning him to paint 
theirs as well. The only non-nur- 
sery picture of Mr. Millais in this 
exhibition is, ‘Charlie is my Dar- 
ling ’—a young lady, brimming and 
blooming with health and spirit, 
in a riding-habit, standing on a 
mounting-block, and looking out 
(if we understand aright the appli- 
cation of the title) for her lover. 
One cannot call this quite a taste- 
ful picture either: but it is a bril- 
liant piece of rapid, direct, forcible 
work, well worthy of the artist, 
while the fixity, and yet impulsive- 
ness, of the figure has a certain 
originality by no means to be 
slighted as easy or valueless. 

Of Mr Moore’s picture we have 
already spoken: with some imper- 
fections natural to a young artist, 
it is remarkably complete as an 
example of the particular class of 
art to which it belongs. Mr. Lewis’s 
is considerably the most important 
oil-picture he has produced, and not 
less satisfactory than the best order 
of his water-colours. In quality of 
bright but not glaring sunlight, it 
is extremely felicitous and _plea- 
surable, more especially in that 
large portion of the picture which 
lies in shade, but pervaded through 
and through with reflected lights as 
telling as they are delicate. ‘The 
only part of the sunlight which 
cannot be termed successful is the 
flecked and flickering foreground, 
all dancing in interlinked lights 
and shadows—a very difficult at- 
tempt, and one which, even if well 
managed, scarcely repays its painter 
in artistic result. ‘There is an im- 
mense amount of detail in this al- 
luring picture—hardly less than if 
an equal space of canvas had been 
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divided into small sizes for the 
less hand of Mr. Lewis to 
upon. 

Minor successes, but still suc- 
cesses so decided that the main 
quality of the works is their har- 
monious and gratifying impression 
as a whole, are to be found in rea- 
sonable plenty in the Academy. 
Such are most of the works of Mr. 
Hook, especially from ‘ Under the 
Sea,’ a picture of Cornish miners, 
which he has never surpassed for 
general beauty, and never perhaps 
equalled for grandeur of subject; 
the two works of Mr. Martineau, 
‘The Knight's Guerdon, and ‘A 
VYoman of San Germano,’ both ad- 
mirably complete in treatment; and 
‘How the Little Lady stood to 
Velasquez, by Mr. Archer. In 
landscape, the ‘ Haymakers’ of Mr. 
Linnell; the ‘ Newstone, Plymouth 
Sound, and ‘ War, of Mr. Stanfield, 
who both in these and in his other 
contributions very notably surpasses 
his former self in that tenderness 
and fusion of pictorial! material which 
distinguish a true picture from a 
merely true representation ; 
lovely ‘ Return from Ploughing,’ of 
Mr. Mason; and the brilliant sea- 
picture of Mr. C. P. Knight, ‘ The 
Morning Watch. In portraiture, 
‘Mr. Alderman Sadler,” by Mr. 
Boxall; ‘Choosing, by Mr. Waits, 
a very fair and very youthful lady 
with camelias; and the unusually 
graceful head, full of sensibility, 
named ‘ Olivia,’ by Mr. O’Connor. 
In sculpture, the busts by Baron 
Marochetti and Mr. Bohm before 
referred to; and that of ‘ Mr. Combe, 
by Mr. Woolner, which stands out 
from among its companions with a 
force and dignity not inferior to 
those of an ideal work; and we are 
disposed to add the slight and im- 
perfect but finely felt statuette in 
alto-relief of ‘A Siren, by Mrs. 
Cooper, which appears to us to in- 
dicate remarkable promise in a lady 
whose name is entirely new to us. 
In this branch of art there is, more- 
over, one work on an unusually 
massive scale, which must be pro- 
nounced a real suecess— The Task 
of Erinna, the Greek Poetess, by 
Mr. Leifchild. Colossal in dimen- 
sions, noble in the ideal of art to 
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which it is related, representative of 
a fine class of work, yet not in all 
respects to be accepted as an unex- 
ceptionable specimen of that class, 
this work must secure to Mr. Leif- 
child a very eminent rank among 
our sculptors, led up to, but not 
fully realized, by some of his pre- 
vious productions. The idea of the 
statue is expressed in the quota- 
tion, 

Sweet mother, I cannot ply the loom, 

Since vanquished by desire. 


Relaxed in the languor of un- 
soothed passion, the figure has mo- 
numental conception, style, and 
repose, and a sense of completeness 
in ensemble and treatment harmo- 
nizing with the great schools of 
sculpture, not merely learned by 
rote from them, and only too ex- 
ceptional—not to say phenomenal 
—in our own school. This claims 
to be regarded as a work, not as a 
mere threadbare tradition. 

Among the paintings, again, one 
more, which comes very near to 
being quite a success, is the ‘ Silver 
and Gold’ of Mr. Hughes, a bright 
young blonde with her tardy grand- 
mother. All it wants is a little 
more of positive value and distinct 
primary impression in point of exe- 
cution. 

Before quitting this subject of the 
works which we cite as definite suc- 
cesses, We must endeavour to ex- 
press in the briefest terms what we 
conceive to be the essential element 
of such successes. It is this:—a 
subject, however limited, or how- 
ever large and high, suited to artistic 
treatment in the particular form of 
ari adopted, and treated, whatever 
may be its qualities of detail or of 
breadth, with unity of impression, 
and with a sense that the whole 
thing is to stand upon its claims as 
a work of art, which necessarily pre- 
supposes beauty in either matter 
or style, or in both. With this we 
may have as much literality, as 
much dramatic or other variety, as 
the artist is minded to give: with- 
out it, neither quality will consti- 
tute an artistic success, in the sense 
wherein we are using that term; 
nor will any other special or indi- 
vidual merits, such as may, with all 
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truth and heartiness, be recognized 
in works not of the strictly success- 
ful class. 

Whether an artist who achieves 
a success has therein done thorough 
justice to his genius is a distinct 
question which we can merely 
glance at. In the present case, to 
cite only the first four painters 
named in our list of conspicuous 
successes, we should say that 4. 
Legros, Mr. Whistler, and Sir Ed- 
win Landseer have done this justice, 
and Mr. Millais has not. Yet it 
may be rejoined that both genius 
and success are integral terms which 
it is next to no use trying to disinte- 
grate; that one must take both as 
they stand, with the least attempt to 
explain and the least disposition to 
cavil; and that is indeed our own 
view of the matter in the long run. 
We are not in the least inclined to 
spy out that a success is less than 
a success because something else 
might have been done; or that a 
genius is untrue to itself because it 
might have operated otherwise. You 
will not get either for the asking; 
nor control either for all your pains 
in sifting and criticizing. As re- 
gards Mr. Millais, however, we must 
say that, if he is not everything we 
could wish for in the four fine spe- 
cimens already discussed, he is de- 
cidedly below his own mark in his 
fifth work, ‘ Lilly, daughter of J. 
Noble, Esq.’ The first and potent 
objection is that this, in general 
arrangement of pose and colour, is 
little more than a rechauffé of the 
‘First Sermon’ of last year: the 
next is that in no single quality is 
it remarkable, relatively to Mr. Mil- 
lais’s range of faculty: the third, 
that there is an awkward intermix- 
ture of the extra-literal treatment, 
according to which the child-sitter 
is represented accurately posed for 
her portrait, in a chair raised upon 
the portrait-painter’s ‘throne, and 
of the ‘ pet’ treatment which has dic- 
tated the bestowal of a doll upon the 
‘ darling creature, to be held while 
she sits. This is not so serious an 
objection as the other two; yet it 
indicates an incongruous and a 
rather silly notion of the subject. 
A picture of a person sitting for a 
portrait is not properly a portrait, 
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but a genre or domestic picture (as 
it is treated in Mr. Archer’s little 
work); while a portrait, properly 
understood, is a representation of 
the person in his ordinary or some 
special aspect, founded upon the 
artist’s study of him while he was 
sitting. The two things cannot be 
mixed without being jumbled. 

We regret not to include in our 
list of successes the works of that 
very able, impressionable, and high- 
toned painter Mr. Leighton. One 
of his pictures seems to us only just 
to miss being one of the finest suc- 
cesses of the year, and yet to miss 
it—the ‘Golden Hours.’ Here the 
colour is decorative, delicate, and 
beguiling; the lady, seen almost 
solely at the back, a charming 
figure, the most womanly and en- 
tirely sweet in its beauty that 
Mr. Leighton has yet produced: 
but the total impression of the pic- 
ture appears to us to be marred by 
the effeminate type of the man, 
who, being engaged in the com- 
paratively sentimental occupation 
of playing music, needed to be kept 
up to the point of manliness rather 
than down to that of suavity. We 
are aware that this is a portrait, 
and not an untruthful one, of a 
Roman model, the same who ap- 
pears in the study, ‘A Roman La- 
bourer,’ by that very able portrait- 
painter Mr. Wells. Mr. Leighton is 
not to be blamed for unmanning a 
strong face, but we may question 
his discretion in selecting one 
wherin beauty is not modified by 
some robuster qualities. His other 
two subjects are magnificent ones— 
‘ Dante in Exile,’ jarringly matched 
with his companions at the Vero- 
nese court, and ‘Orpheus and Eury- 
dice,” on the return from Hades, 
which Mr. Browning has graced 
with a few lines of verse. The 
former is one of the painter’s most 
ambitious pictures, and has an 
ample plenty of good intentions 
and good points; but we do not 
find that it meets either of the two 
paramount requisites—grandeur and 
truth of conception in the figure of 
the sublime exile, or dramatic actu- 
ality in the other personages. Simi- 
larly, the ‘Orpheus and Eurydice’ 
seems to us to fail in expressing its 
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subject—the yearning of Orpheus to 
re-behold his recovered love, battling 
with his knowledge that to do so 
would be fatal, while Eurydice, un- 
conscious of the doom, will not have 
her caresses denied. We do not see 
how it would be possible in art to 
express distinctively this glorious 
subject, except by making Orpheus 
turning his back to Eurydice, and 
leading her out of hell with reverted 
hand. A woman caressing and a 
man resisting—as in Mr. Leighton’s 
picture—without any explanatory 
scenic adjuncts, must lapse into the 
‘Joseph and Potiphar’s wife’ cate- 
gory, even though the painter 
should lavish upon his heads a 
truth and finish of expression which 
do really belong to the intended 
subject, and not to the one with 
which it is liable to be confounded. 
This Mr. Leighton has done; and 
thoughtful, deliberate examiners of 
his picture will set no stinted value 
on his pains. 

We must now recur to the knot 
of painters whom we spoke of as 
‘the coming men’—Messrs. Cal- 
deron, Yeames, Hodgson, and Marks 
—for the purpose of saying a tew 
words about their present produc- 
tions. Mr. Calderon’s pictures are 
‘ The Burial of Hampden,’ and ‘ In 
the Cloisters at Arles.’ The former 
is a work of very considerable mark, 
the completest as yet painted by its 
author. The feeling here is sober 
and restrained, not unimpressive ; 
the execution given throughout with 
a rapid and understanding touch, 
solid, equable, and efficient. Yet 
one perceives that the whole thing 
is not based upon any signal gift 
for art, nor upon any very real sub- 
stratum of feeling. Superior as it 
is to flashy or ad captandum treat- 
ment, Mr. Calderon does not here 
or elsewhere evince any such strong 
individuality as would have pre- 
served him from those defects in a 
less auspicious condition of the 
school. He appears as an adapt- 
able and able man, whom favouring 
circumstances. have led into a good 
path, and who produces, and will, 
no doubt, continue to produce, satis- 
factory and even valuable work. 
The other picture is at least equally 
good, representing, with a pleasant, 
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easy sense of picturesqueness, two 
handsome washerwomen, one obvi- 
ously love-sick, the other rallying 
her on her listless despondency. 
Mr. Yeames’s work, ‘ La Reine Mal- 
heureuse,’ Henrietta Maria with her 
suite keeping out of harm’s way as 
best they can during a sea-can- 
nonade against the snow-sprink!ed 
coast, strikes us as a more truly 
genuine historic work than Mr. Cal- 
deron’s. It is remarkable for se- 
rious plainness of conception and 
out, expressive, and significant, with 
a notable absence of trick or parade. 
Mr. Yeames has obviously made up 
his mind to be probable and con- 
sistent; to think his best and paint 
his best; to do honest, good work 
without prepossessions. He proba- 
bly looks to Delaroche as the model 
whom he would be glad to follow, 
not to imitate, in historical paint- 
ing: and he has here produced a 
work of a somewhat analogous 
order, which is a good deal more 
than commendable. Mr. Hodgson 
exhibits ‘Queen Elizabeth at Pur- 
fleet: the squadron under Lord 
Howard is sailing down the Thames 
to attack the Armada, and she 
bids God-speed to her sailors. This 
is hardly so forcible or so satis- 
factory a picture as those of Mr. 
Calderon and Mr. Yeames; yet it 
stands related to a higher quality 
of expression, and is capable, if one 
gives it time, of interesting and 
impressing one more. ‘The artist 
has had a true sense of the great- 
ness of the action impending, and 
of the actors: they are all person- 
ages qualified by mien and bearing 
to represent a great cause—high- 
strung in resolve, self-possessed, 
unanxious, prepared to do or die. 
We rate this picture very high in 
aim and relation, although ar-istic- 
ally hardly such a work as the man 
who painted the ‘ Return of Drake,’ 
two or three years ago, should by 
this time be capable of producing. 
Mr. Marks sends three pictures, all 
adequately, simply, and broadly 
painted; of which much the best 
is ‘The House of Prayer, previ- 
ously referred to on account of its 
rather needless quotation. It is a 
work of very quiet, chastened feel- 
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ing, agreeable and somewhat notice- 
able in colour, and well calculated 
to sustain and extend Mr. Marks’s 
steadily growing reputation. His 
distinguishing quaintness of idea, is 
quite absent trom this picture, and 
only faintly traceable in the other 
two. They are, perhaps, the better 
for this individually, although in 
the main it is scarcely an advantage 
that he should suppress the display 
of that quaintness which, approv- 
able or not, as it may be, forms his 
specialité and native gift. With 
these painters, as ‘ coming men,’ we 
coupled Mr. Prinsep, to whose works 
we have already referred severally. 
His style is by no means the same; 
his original power of painting, 
though more liable to slur and ble- 
mish, decidedly the most marked. 
We may also add Mr. Storey, who, 
although not as yet much taken up 
by the public, shows, in his ‘ Meet- 
ing of William Seymour and the 
Lady Arabella Stuart at the Court 
of James I. an addiction and an 
aptitude to the style so popular in 
Mr. Calderon’s hands, sufficient to 
show that when Fortuna is snugly 
‘in the house of’ Calderon (as astro- 
logers say), she cannot long pre- 
serve a very malign aspect to 
Storey. 

In speaking of this group of ar- 
tists as the ‘coming men,’ we have 
intended to indicate a fact, not to 
express an adhesion on our own part. 
‘The established reputations are es- 
tablished: these other painters are 
prominent among those of whom the 
public expect some new develop- 
ment, and whom they are minded 
to welcome. Barring Mr. Prinsep, 
from whom mueh may be looked for 
if he chooses, we do not think that 
any great accretion of power to our 
art is to be counted upon from the 
artists in question. We regard them 
as men of good average faculty and 
honourable aim (more especially 
Messrs. Hodgson and Yeames), capa- 
ble of sustaining and consolidating 
the school, not of greatly develop 
or leading it. The reason is that 
none of these has any extraordinary 
gift for that paramount object of a 
painter—painting. Serious aims and 
a good level of work are excellent 
things in their way ; genius, original 
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artistic impulse, are far better. 
‘These had their conspicuous part in 
the last great recasting of our school 
—pre-Raphaelitism: they were, in- 
deed, the foundation or ultimate 
of it. That influence has 
worked its way, and brought the 
school to its present position, and is 
now to be considered rather as one 
motive power imbedded and under- 
working in it, than asa separate and 
distinct concrete, bodily visible here 
positively rejected there. We do 
not believe that our coming men 
will produce any such effect, or any 
typical works of coequal force and 
value. ‘They have been in great 
measure moulded by pre-Raphaelit- 
ism; and will constitute one section 
of the school as modified by that 
movement, one form in its advante, 
one influence towards its further 
recasting ; not wunbeneficial; but 
also not animated by any such in- 
tense informing spirit as can be 
greatly powerful for good. 

There is another small knot of 
‘coming men’ from whom no sensi- 
ble advantage to artis to be expected. 
There are certain Scotch domestic 
painters who evidently acclaim Mr. 
‘Thomas Faed as their chieftain, and 
who, inspirited by his enormous 
popular success, think that there 
can be nothing better for them than 
to ‘go and do likewise.’ The two 
Messrs. Burr and Mr. Orchardson 
(the latter by no means sustaining 
the promise of his large portrait- 
group of last year) may be cited as 
the most prominent representatives 
of this band. They are men of 
cleverness, tact, dexterity, and the 
knowledge how to make a public 
hit: but we, who find Mr. Faed, 
himself, for all his unquestionable 
skill and occasional truth of pathetic 
suggestion, barely endurable, can 
only consider that his disciples re- 
cede the further from such artistic 
usefulness as they are capable of the 
more their own simpler qualities get 
overlaid with the knack and the 
fulsomeness of Mr. Faed. Of that 
gentleman in his better moods, his 
present picture, ‘ Baith Faither and 
Mither,’ is a very fair example. 

It is not our intention to comment 
with any particularity upon some 
other exhibited works of merit; such, 
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namely, as do not serve to illustrate 
any of the three main divisions to 
which we have referred the produc- 
tions above commented upon—the 
divisions of aptitude for monumen- 
tal work, success as a general artis- 
tic result, and the coming men. 
The scope of our paper does not in- 
volve particular comment or criti- 
cism of that sort; and the late 
period of the exhibition-season spe- 
cially dissuades from it. We must, 
however, in justice, name a few works 
too important, too skilful, or too 
promising, to be passed over in 
silence; and in doing so, we shall 
only cite artists of whom no distinct 
mention has yet been made. Such 
are, among the general subject-pie- 
tures, ‘The Song of the Nubia 

Slave, the diploma work of Mr. 
Goodall; ‘The Interminable Story,’ 
by Mr. G. H. Boughton; ‘ Greek 
Peasants,’ by Mr. Poole; ‘ George 
Fox refusing to take the oath at 
Houlker Hall,” by Mr. Pettie; 
‘Winnowing Corn, Capri, by Mr. 
Wallis; ‘Luther posting his Theses 
on the church-door of Wittenberg,’ 
‘Dean Swift looking at a lock 
of Stella’s hair,” by Mr. Crowe; 
‘The Last Tack Home,’ by My. 
Naish ; ‘A Letter,’ by Mr. R. Car- 
rick; and ‘For the Last Time,’ by 
Miss E. Osborn. Among the por- 
traits and single figures, ‘General 
Cabrera, Count de Morella,’ and ‘ Er- 
nest Gambert, Esq.,’ by Mr. Knight, 
R.A.; ‘W. E. C. Fell, Esq., Loch- 
rin, by Sir Watson Gordon (a por- 
trait-painter of real capacity, whose 
lamented death leaves a serious gap 
in this branch of art, peculiarly 
ill able at present to spare a strong 
practitioner); ‘The Dowager Lady 
Lyttleton” by Mr. H. Weigall; 
‘Miss Amy Jefireys,’ by Mr. W. B. 
Richmond ; ‘Edmund Denison, Esq.,’ 
and ‘Charles Rahn, Esq., by Mr. 
Grant; ‘ Alexander Guthrie, Esq., 
Surgeon, by Mr. C. Smith; ‘Sir 
David Brewster,” by Mr. Macbeth; 
‘The late W. M. Thackeray,’ the 
drawing by Mr. Laurence, previously 
known through photographs ; ‘Aysh- 
ford Wise, Esq.,’ by Mr. Dickenson ; 
and ‘ Behind the Scenes,’ by Mr. C. 
Martin. Among the landscapes, 
‘Outside the City, Storm approach- 
ing,’ by Mr. J. R. Lee; ‘ Gibraltar, 
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looking across the Bay,’ and ‘ Adrift 
on the Ocean, by Mr. Lee, R.A.; 
‘Venice, by Mr. W. Henry; ‘The 
Three Fishes, by Mr. F. Harrison ; 
‘The Pyramids,’ by Mr. E. Walton; 
‘The Poachers, (Otters), by Mr. 
Oakes; ‘Thunder-clouds clearing 
away, Vallée de la Liane,’ by Mr. H. 
W. B. Davis; ‘ Ruins of a Roman 
Bridge near Tangier,’ by Mr. Cooke ; 
‘A Gap in the Hedge, the Poacher 
in Danger, by Mr. Mote; ‘Mont 
Blane from the Val d’Aosta, by 
Mr. MacCallum; ‘Mullion Cove 
near the Lizard, by Miss Blunden ; 
‘San Giorgio Maggiore, Venice,’ by 
Mr. George Stanfield (considerably 
his best work); ‘Massa, Bay of 
Naples, and ‘A North-west Squall 
in the Mediterranean,’ by Mr. Brett. 
Among the miscellaneous works, 
‘Pine, Plums, &c., by Mr. Sherrin; 
various studies of Lions and Lion- 
esses, by Mr. Huggins; Mr. Doo’s 
engraving of Sebastian del Piombo’s 
‘ Raising of Lazarus, and the etch- 
ings of Mr. Edwards and Mr. Dean. 
In the sculpture, ‘Sir G. Cornewall 
Lewis, by Mr. Weekes; ‘ Virginia,’ 
and ‘The Duke of Newcastle, by 
Mr. Munro; ‘Sportive Innocence,’ 
by Mr. Burnard; ‘ Baron H. de 
Triqueti, by Miss S. Durant; 
‘Lord Brougham,’ and ‘Sir James 
Outram,’ by Mr. Noble; ‘Il Pense- 
roso,’ by Mr. Hancock; ‘ Autumn, 
Hawking costume of the fourteenth 
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century, by Mr. T. Nicholls; ‘The 
Hon. John Pascoe Fawkner, the first 
settler in Victoria, Australia,’ by 
Mr. Summers; ‘Colossal Head of 
Boadicea” by Mr. Thornycroft; 
‘Winter,’ by Mr. T. Thurlow; and 
‘ Affection,’ by Mr. Crittenden. 

There are of course many other 
works of moderate or even consicer- 
able merit; but they are not such 
as we think it needful to specify in 
this very general review, mostly 
because they are of the same sort as 
previous known productions of the 
artists, and not more remarkable 
than some which may have been 
cited aforetime. If ‘ life is short’ 
in relation to the principle that ‘art 
is long,’ criticism is compelled to be 
shorter in any indefinitely increased 
ratio, when it deals with a gather- 
ing so miscellaneous in character 
and subject matter as an Academy 
exhibition containing nearly 1100 
performances. Of all the artists to 
whom we may have here done less 
than full individual justice we only 
beg that they will so exercise the 
faculty that is within them, resolve 
so determinately upon advance and 
achievement, as to oblige us on some 
future occasion to pause upon their 
works, whatever others we may pass 
by. 

‘ If Niccolo should carve a Christus 
yet!’ and carved sure enough it was, 
at last. 

W. M. Rosserrt. 
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VITI.—InEAtiIsm : PorticAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


4 PRIG! What is a prig? 
FE We all recollect the immacu- 
late prig who worried Hotspur into 
rebellion. 
He made me mad 
To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 
And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman, 
Of guns, and drums, and wounds, God save 
the mark ! 
And telling me, the sovereign’st thing on 
earth 
Was parmaceti for an inward bruise. 


This is of course inimitable; but 
our prig is even more oracular. 
‘It is all very well, he says, ‘for 
people like the author of Vanity 
fuir to appear in dishabille; but a 
gentleman never goes into good 
society in his dressing-gown. It 
may be not uninteresting to the 
individual concerned; but what do 
you or I care whether Mr. So-and- 
So’s remarks on Asses’ Milk were 
planned in the cowhouse or the con- 
servatory, or whether his liver was 
out of order when he wrote his 
essay on Roast Pig? Be careful, 
my ingenious young friend, about 
your pointing; a man who substi- 
tutes colons for semi-colons, is on his 
road to the gallows. Never give 
way to, your feelings; let no pulse 
of generous emotion agitate your 
pen, nor warm your ink; don’t 
(pardon the vulgar familiarity) don’t 
blubber in print. And remember 
that a writer does not cease to be 
a gentleman when he becomes a 
celebrity. Treat him as such. Use, 
if you like, the most bitter words; 
slander him and malign him to your 
heart’s content; but do not drop the 
“Mr.” which the decent usages of 
society require you to prefix to his 
name. When you are tempted to 
talk of William Shakspeare or John 
Milton, fancy how you would feel if 
the Times called you “ Timothy ” in 
a leader ?’ 

Yes, my dear hearers, this is our 
Modern Gospel—the gospel of 
starch, we may call it in the mean- 
time. It will save those who believe 
in it, let us hope. My own parti- 
cular washerwoman is convinced 


for her part, that without starch 
the world would find it difficult to 
get along. There are heritics, in- 
deed, who continue to maintain that 
‘ weare all naked under our clothes.’ 
Ye heavenly powers! have we not 
then ceased to be savages? In this 
plaster of Paris planet there is no 
space for moral Chartists, for intel- 
lectual vagabonds, for the Boheme 
de lettres who has not mastered the 
rudiments of civilization—respect 
for his tailor. 

Yet if this gospel is to prevail, a 
little earnestness in its apostles 
might be desired. No gospel has 
made much way where this was ab- 
sent—from the gospel of Nazareth 
to the gospel of Paris and Isnard 
(a somewhat questionable applica- 
tion of the former). ‘ We will have 
equality should we descend for it to 
the tomb. But this is precisely 
what they have not got. 

Mrs. Barrett Browning has said 
of Homer,— 


Homer, with the broad suspense 
Of thund’rous brows, and lips intense, 
Of garrulous god-innocence,— 


and whenever I read the lines, the 
mighty presence of Christopher 
North rises before me. John Wilson 
was an immense man, physically and 
mentally, and yet his nature was 


essentially incomplete. He wanted 
concentration. Had the tree been 
thoroughly pruned, the fruit would 
have been larger and richer. As it 
was, he seldom contrived to sustain 
the inspiration unimpaired for any 
time; it ran away into shallows, 
and spread aimlessly over the sand. 
In many respects one of the truest, 
soundest, honestest men who ever 
lived, he used to grow merely decla- 
matory at times. Amazingly humor- 
ous as the Shepherd of the Noctes is, 
there are scenes, such as the open- 
ing of the haggis, and the swim- 
ming match with Tickler while the 
London packet comes up the Forth, 
which manifest the humour of con- 
ception as well as the humour of 
character, in a measure that has 
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seldom been surpassed by the great- 
est masters,—his fun is often awk- 
ward, and his enthusiasm is apt to 
tire. Yet, had Shakspeare written 
about Falstaff once a month for 
twenty-years, would we not possibly 
have said the same even of him? And 
if the Shepherd at his best could be 
taken out of the Noctes, and com- 
pressed into a compact duodecimo 
volume, we should have an original 
piece of imaginative humour which 
might fitly stand for all time by the 
side of the portly Knight. But the 
world is too crowded and too busy 
to preserve a creation which is not 
uniformly at its best, which, on the 
contrary, is diluted and watered 
through forty volumes of a maga- 
zine; and so it is possible that, not 
quite unwillingly, posterity will let 
the Shepherd die. The same ina 
way holds true of Christopher’s 
own fame. The moralist has told 
us from of old that only the mortal 
part of genius returns to the’dust. 
But then this mortal part was so 
large a part of Wilson. He was 
such a magnificent man! No 
literary man of our time has had 
such muscles and sinews, such an 
ample chest, such perfect lungs, 
such a stalwart frame, such an ex- 
pansive and Jove-like brow. Had 
he lived in the classic ages they 
would have made a god of him,— 
not because he wrote good verses, 
or possessed the divine gift of elo- 
quence, but because his presence 
was god-like. There was a ruddy 
glow of health about him too,—such 
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as the people of no nation have 
possessed as a nation, since the 
culture of the body as an art of the 
national life has been neglected. 
The critic, therefore, who never saw 
Wilson cannot rightly estimate the 
sources of his influence. We, on 
the contrary, who looked upon him, 
who heard him speak, know that we 
can never listen to his like again; 
can never again look upon one who, 
while so intellectually noble, so elo- 
quent, so flushed with poetic life, did 
so nearly approach in strength and 
comeliness, the type of bodily per- 
fection. The picture of that old 
man eloquent in his college class- 
room—the old man who had breasted 
the flooded Awe, and cast his fly 
across the bleakest lochs of Loch- 
abar—pacing restlessly to and fro 
like a lion in his confined cage, his 
grand face working with emotion 
while he turns to the window, 
through which are obscurely visible 
the spires and smoky gables of the 
ancient city, his dilated nostril 
yet ‘full of youth,’ his small grey 
eye alight with visionary fire, as he 
discourses somewhat discursively, it 
must be owned, of truth and beauty, 
and goodness,—is one not to be for- 
gotten. Had he talked the merest 
twaddle, the effect would have been 
quite the same; he was a living 
poem where the austere grandeur 
of the old drama was united with 
the humour and tenderness of 
modern story-tellers; and some 
such feeling it was that attracted 
and riveted his hearers.* 








‘hile the sheets of the present number of this magazine are passing through the press, 
While the sheets of the present number of tl g g through the 


the death of Professor Ferrier, of St. Andrews,—Professor Wilson’s son-in-law and literary 


executor,—is announced, 


This is a heavy loss to Scottish philosophy aud letters. 


Pro- 


fessor Ferrier was a philosophical enthusiast,—a man who loved ‘divine philosophy’ for 


its own sake, 


The student of pure metaphysics is now rarely met with;—the age of me- 


zhanical invention,—of the steam engine and the telegraph,—being disposed to regard the 


proverbially barren fields of psychology with disrelish and disrespect. 


Against this mate- 


rializing tendency, Professor Ferrier’s life was an uninterrupted, and essentially, noble protest. 


No truer, simpler, or more unselfish student ever lived. 


Seated in his pleasant rustic library, 






































amid its stores of curious and antiquated erudition, he differed as much from the ordinary 
men one meets in the Law Courts or on ’Change, as the quaint academic city where he 
resided differs from Salford or Birmingham, 1t was here—in his library—that Ferrier spent 
the best of his days; here that he commented on the Greek psychologists, or explored the 
intricacies of the Hegelian logic ; and for Hegel (be it said in passing) he entertained an intense 
and, considering the character of his own mind—its clearness, directness, and love of terse- 
ness and epigram—somewhat inexplicable admiration. 


At the same time he was no mere 
bookworm, 


He did not succeed, and did not try to succeed, at the Scottish bar, to which 
he was called; but he had many of the qualities—subtlety of thought, lucidity of expres- 
sion, power of arrangement—which ought to have secured success, He took a keen interest 
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Wilson, in his old age was the 
kindliest, the gentlest, the most 
childlike man I ever knew. But to 
his dying day he could not endure 
a prig. ‘Our desperate sensible- 
ness,’ he would exclaim, ‘ frightens 
genius out of the world. It is well 
to go mad now and again; an occa- 
sional fit of insanity refreshes and 
invigorates the mind; but these 
sharp, hard, narrow, hair-splitting 
critics—the criminal police of our 
literature—have driven us, and our 
moods of airy extravagance, of 
humorous riot, to the wall. They 
won’t leave us alone unless we find 
bail for good behaviour—unless we 
promise to turn as staid, as starched, 
and—as bitter as themselves.’ 

1 confess that I agree with the 
Professor. I have no patience with 
the jurist who is slovenly, inaccu- 
rate, and emotional,—falling back 
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to the neglect of the forms of pro- 
cess. But in poetry there are and 
ought to be songs made to be sung’ 
at night—songs which sung at mid- 
day will never be rightly under- 
stood,— 


And yet they are childlike easy! 


In the realms of literature there is 
room for the grotesque gambols of 
Puck, for Ariel’s moonlight flittings, 
for the imaginative riot of Wilson, 
and Heine, and Jean Paul. But 
these natty gentlemen do not see 
this. Just fancy how a half-fledged 
cynic, fresh from Oxbridge and the 
Review, would have regarded 
Christopher’s loose locks and slo- 
venly habit. Ze indulge his admira- 
tion without stint, as Christopher 
could do when he found anything 
worthy of being admired; he give 
heartiness to his laughter, or the 


on the eternal principles of justice 


reins to his imagination. It would 


in the letters and politics of the day. His own style was brilliant and trenchant, and it 
was probably the slovenliness and inelegance of Reid (which even the studied art and suc- 
cinct power of Hamilton have been unable to conceal or repair), which drove him into the 
camp of the enemy. He was considered, in orthodox philosophical circles, somewhat of a 
Free Lance. He had a sharp scorn for laborious dulness and consecrated feebleness,—a 
scorn which (as in his controversy with Dr, Cairns of Berwick), he took no pains to dis- 
guise, When he descended into the contreversial «arena, he was sure to be in the thickest 
of the mélée. He hit right and left, quietly, deftly, for the most part, it is true, yet with 
a force and precision which it was unpleasant to provoke, and difficult to resist, If his life 
should be written hereafter, let his biographer take for its motto the five words from the 
Faery Queen which the biographer of the Napiers has so happily chosen,—‘ Fierce warres 
and faithful loves.’ For, though combative over his books and his theories, his nature was 
singularly pure, affectionate, and tolerant, He loved his friends even better than he 
hated his foes. His prejudices were invincible; but apart from his prejudices, his mind was 
open and receptive,—prepared to welcome truth from whatever quarter it came, Ferrier, 
other than a high Tory, is an impossible conception to his friends: yet had he been the 
most pronounced of Radicals he could not have returned more constantly to first princi- 
ples, nor showed more speculative fearlessness, He was, in fact, an intrepid and daring 
reasoner, who allowed few formulas, political, ecclesiastical, or ethical, to cramp his mind, 
or restrain the free play of his intellectual faculties. This contrast, no doubt, presents an 
air of paradox; but Ferrier’s character, as well as his logic, was sometimes paradoxical. 
He was a man of infinite subtlety, and he liked to play with his fancies,—to place them 
uncer strong lights, and in unusual attitudes; but he possessed a fund of humour and com- 
mon-sense which made him on the whole a sound and discerning student of human nature. 
He was content to spend his days in contemplative retirement ; but every one who has 
seen him must have remarked a certain eager look—an eagerness of gesture and of speech 
—which indicated quite other than a sluggish repose, He united with a peculiar sensi- 
tiveness of constitution and fineness of critical faculty, a sturdy and indomitable soul. His 
slight frame was like a girl’s; but he was one of the manliest of men. No man was more 
thoroughly independent: no man resented more warmly, or resisted more courageously, 
the dictation of cliques and the tyranny of sects, Like all these finely-fibred, sensitive, 
fastidious men, he was capable of becoming on occasion, as we have indicated, hotly, and it 
may be unreasonably, indignant. Perhaps to this original fire and fineness of nature, his 
early decline is to be attributed. The fiery soul ‘ fretted the pigmy body to decay.’ 
‘Taken from us in the prime of life and in the vigour of his powers, the death of such a man 
is a loss to our philosophical schools not quickly to be repaired; to his relatives, to his 
disciples, to his students—to all who knew him in the easy intercourse of social life,—the 
loss is irreparable, Apart altogether from those qualities of heart and intellect, of 
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be as easy to fancy him swallowing 
a bowl of Glasgow punch, or discus- 
sing a sheep’s-head (and trotters) 
which had been at the black- 
smith’s. 

The involuntarinessof poetic genius 
is its final and most rudimentary 
characteristic ; and hence we speak 
of inspiration—when the writer is 
taken possession of by a power 
above and superior to him; when 
he becomes the mere mouth-piece 
of thoughts which have been poured 
into him as water into a fountain. 
—as a divine gift. Now the eager, 
feverish, inquiring attitude of the 
modern imagination is inconsistent 
and irreconcilable with the state 
of mind in which the whispers of 
the still small voice may be heard. 
Wordsworth complains of our un- 
tiring inquisitiveness, ‘as if nothing 
of itself will come, but we must 
still be seeking; and recommends 
those who would be truly wise, who 
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William Blake suggests a similar 
lesson when he says,— 

He who bends to himself a joy, 

Does the wingéd life destroy : 

But he who kisses the joy as it flies, 

Lives in Eternity’s sunrise. 
The toys of the imagination, the 
playthings of the fancy, are very 
brittle. You cannot trap them any 
more than you can trap a sunbeam. 
They will not submit to be analyzed 
or systematized, to be experi- 
mented upon and dissected. Do not 
seek to grasp them, therefore; let 
them hide among the thick-leaved 
flowers, or flit through the solemn 
twilight. Then, perchance, they 
may leave ascent of their fragrance, 
a ripple of their glory, behind them 
—in the vision and on the page of 
the poet. 

And what is true of the poetic is 
true also of the religious life. I 
love the writings of the English 
mystics—meaning thereby such men 


desire to retain undisturbed and 
unbroken the reflections which 
nature casts upon their minds, to 
cultivate ‘a wise passiveness.’ 


as Henry More, and Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, and Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. There are times when I 
cannot smile at Lord Herbert's 


which the world knows, or may yet know, his friends will not soon forget his refined 


simplicity of manner,—a manner perfectly unaffected, peculiar to himself, and indicating 
a remarkable delicacy of organisation, yet smacking somehow of the high breeding and the 
chivalrous courtesy of that old fashioned school of Scottish gentlemen whom he had known 
in his youth, and of which he remained the representative. 

Mourning over the death of so simple and so true a student—so kind, so generous, 
and so brave a man, one turns instinctively to that fine, if rugged and uncouth, poem in 
which Robert Browning has recorded * A Grammarian’s Funeral.’ 


Thither our path lies—Wind we up the heights— 
Wait ye the warning ? 

Our low life was the level’s and the night’s ; 
He’s for the morning ! 

Step to a tune, square chests, erect the head, 
*Ware the beholders! 

This is our master, famous, calm, and dead, 
3orne on our shoulders. 

Here’s the top-peak ! the multitude below 
Live, for they can there. 

This man decided not to Live but Know— 
3ury this man there? 

Here—here’s his place, where meteors shoot, clouds form, 
Lightnings are loosened, 

Stars come and go! let joy break with the storm — 
Peace let the dew send ! 

Lofty designs must close in like effects ; 
Loftily lying, 

Leave him—still loftier than the world suspects, 
Living and dying. 

I do not know where the mortal part of James Frederick Ferrier is to be laid ; but in 
the old churchyard of St. Andrews, where the ashes of soldiers and learned .churchmen 
mingle—within hearing of the sea, and beneath those time-stained and venerable walls— 
one who was partly a schoolman and partly a knight of romance may fitly rest. 
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vision when he had finished his 
De Veritate. ‘ Being thus doubtful 
in my chamber, one fine day in the 
summer, my casement being opened 
towards the south, the sun shining 
clear, and no wind stirring, I took 
my book De Veritate in my hand, 
and kneeling on my knees devoutly, 
said these words :—“ O thou Eternal 
God, author of the lights which 
now shine upon me, and giver of all 
inward illuminations, I do beseech 
thee, of thy infinite goodness, to 
pardon a greater request than a sin- 
ner ought to make: Iam not satisfied 
enough whether I ought to publish 
this book De Veritute: if it be for thy 
glory, I beseech thee give me some 
sign from heaven: if not I shall 
suppress it.” I had no sooner 
spoken these words, but a loud, 
though yet gentle noise, came from 
the heavens (for it was like nothing 
on earth), which did so comfort and 
cheer me, that I took my petition as 
granted, and that I had the sign I 
demanded, whereupon also Lresolved 
to print my book ;—when I feel 
that what Sir Thomas Browne says 
(Coleridge liked the passage so 
much that he prefixed it to a lay- 
sermon) is quaintly true—‘ Me- 
thinks there be not impossibilities 
enough in religion for an active 
faith; the deepest mysteries ours 
contain have not only been illus- 
trated, but maintained by syllogism 
and the rule of reason. I love to 
lose myself in a mystery, to pursue 
my reason to an OU Altitudo! It is 
my solitary recreation to pose my 
reason with those involved enigmas 
and riddles of the Trinity, with in- 
carnation and resurrection. I can 
answer all the objections of Satan 
and my rebellious reason, with that 
odd resolution I learned of Tertul- 
lian, Certum est quia impossible est. 
In the day-time we may maintain 
a sceptical complacency ; but in the 
twilight of the spirit, when we stand 
among the ruins of our hopes, when 
visionary shapes flit past us, when 
the voices of our dearest dead 
faintly call to us out of the dark- 
ness, we must cast ourselves upon 
our faces, and raise clasped, implor- 
ing hands to the invisible and in- 
comprehensible God. 

There is an edition of the Religio 
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Medici, edited with moral and reli- 
gious reflections, by an editor whose 
name I will not repeat; but who 
seasonably illustrates the manner in 
which the solemn prig treats the airy 
revels of the imagination. On the 
passage which I have quoted he ob- 
serves,— The impression made by 
this passage and others is undoubi- 
edly unfavourable to Sir Thomas 
Browne, who, by employing language 
palpably absurd, and affecting to 
think it excusable in matters of reli- 
gion, seems to be actuated by an 
insidious purpose, such as instigated 
Aristotle to remark of old, that ob- 
scene pictures and statues should 
nowhere be found except in the 
temples of those gods whose rites 
required them. My views both here 
and elsewhere may no doubt be 
wrong,—I sincerely hope they may ; 
but I should not be performing my 
duty,’—and so onthroughout. The 
rich and involved music of Sir Tho- 
mas Browne’s imagination, the ex- 
quisite freaks and whims, the airy 
paradoxes, the indolent musings, 
half melancholy, half humorous, 
of this remote philosopher, have 
delighted generations of dreamers. 
On the fine and dainty fretwork, 
however, our able editor lays a 
heavy hand, and crushes the gossa- 
mer with a ponderous foot. Even 
Job may tire, and this is too much 
for human forbearance. ‘Ah, my 
dear Editor, what an immeasurable 
idiot you are! Would you mangle a 
butterfly, or a gorgeous night-moth 
rather,—a Death’s-head, shall we 
say ?’ 

The mystic or the idealist pro- 
perly belongs to a primitive age; 
yet he is not unknown even in the 
nineteenth century. Perhaps at the 
present moment the recoil from 
scientific materialism and _ the 
tyranny of prigs, is bringing ima- 
gination back to its early natural 
attitude. ‘Let us look at one or two 
of our mystics before they are for- 
gotten. 

In the British Museum, and in 
the collections of a few artist ama- 
teurs (able men many of them, but 
somewhat eccentric, the world says) 
may yet be discovered by the curious, 
certain illustrated poems, ‘invented 
and engraved by William Blake.’ 

F 
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The poetry and the art which illus- 
trates the poetry, are alike remark- 
able. Remarkable also is the life 
(it has recently been narrated with 
quaint force and fire) of this poet- 
designer. William Blake was among 
the last of the mystics. 

The mystical poems are hard to 
interpret; but sometimes nothing 
can excel his crystalline simplicity 
and transparent naturalness. The 
shorter compositions are specially 
excellent. There are several as 
homely and studiously truthful as 
Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads. 
Others are splendidly coloured,— 
rich, quaint and aromatic,—artfully 
artless, coyly and_ reluctantly 
charming, as Elizabethan song. A 
snatch like this, though obviously 
unborrowed, has the ring and tone 
—most particularly, perhaps, in a 
certain fanciful and playful incon- 
sequence, an inconsequence, how- 
ever, Which is only apparent, for 
there is a true imaginative connex- 
‘jon, however slight, between its 
several parts—of the snatches of 
song in the Old English Drama. 

The look of love alarms 

Because ’tis filled with fire ; 
But the look of soft deceit 

Shall win the lover's hire. 
Soft deceit and idleness, 
These are beauty’s sweetest dress. 


This also is out of the Elizabethan 
mint:— 
My silks and fine array, 
My smiles and languished air, 
By love are driven away ; 
And mournful, lean Despair 
Brings me yew to deck my grave: 
Such end true lovers have. 
His face is fair as heaven 
When springing buds unfold ; 
Oh, why to him was ’t given, 
Whose heart is wintry cold ? 
His breast is Love’s all worshipped tomb, 
Where all Love’s pilgrims come. 
Bring me an axe and spade, 
Bring me a winding sheet : 
When I my grave have made, 
Let winds and tempests beat: 
Then down I'll lie, as cold as clay 
True love doth pass away ! 


The little poem on ‘ The Prince of 
Love,—written by a boy twelve 
years old,—is astonishingly grace- 
ful:— 
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How sweet I roamed from field to field, 
And tasted all the summer's pride, 
Till I the Prince of Love beheld, 
Who in the sunny beams did glide ! 


He show’d me lilies for my hair, 
And blushing roses for my brow ; 
He led me through his gardens fair, 
Where all his golden treasures grow. 


With sweet May dews my wings were wet 
And Pheebus fired my vocal rage ; 

He caught me in his silken net, 
And shut me in his golden cage. 


He loves to sit and hear me sing, 

Then, laughing, sports and plays with me ; 
Then stretches out my golden wing, 

And mocks my loss of liberty. 


The ripest and most matured taste 
could not have finished this dainty 
cabinet-picture more perfectly. ‘The 
Prince of Love entraps the warbler, 
—‘ Then stretches out the golden 
wing, and mocks the loss of liberty.’ 
The playful wantonness of love 
could not have been indicated with 
more entire felicity. This graceful 
modish conception might have oc- 
curred to a finished artist; but a 
boy’s touch is seldom so light, res- 
trained, and suggestive. Nor was 
the poet unequal to the more direct 
and sustained treatment of a subject. 
Charles Lamb said that his Tiger 
Song was ‘glorious.’ It is so, in- 
deed. It discloses, in its very phra- 
seology even, in its conciseness and 
its fire, the highest exercise of the 
imagination. What Titanic hand 
could have framed, what Titanic 
brain could have designed, that 
terrible strength? There are two 
sides of the picture—the Tiger and 
its Maker; and while the writer is 
as it were speculating exclusively 
on the nature of that ‘dread grasp 
which dared thy deadly talons 
clasp,’ he contrives to cast a reflected 
but lurid light on the fierce savage 
of the jungle, which brings its 
knitted limbs and awful strength 
before us with a clearness and 
definiteness which any direct pre- 
sentment would have failed to 
realise. 


THE TIGER. 
Tiger, Tiger, burning bright, 
In the visions of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Framed thy fearful symmetry ? 
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In what distant deeps or skies 

Burned that fire within thine eyes? 

On what wings dared he aspire ? 

What the hand dared seize the fire ? 
And what shoulder and what art 

Could twist the sinews of thy heart ? 
When thy heart began to beat, 

What dread hand formed thy dread feet ? 
What the hammer, what the chain, 

Knit thy strength, and forged thy brain ? 
What the anvil? what dread grasp 
Dared thy deadly talons clasp? 


When the stars threw down their spears, 
And water’d heaven with their tears, 
Did he smile his work to see ? 

Did He who made the lamb make thee ?* 


Then, as an artist, he displays 
the same imaginative energy and 
conciseness. ‘There is a union of 
the highest and most primitive ele- 
ments in his work. His mere drawing 
was often archaic,and imperfect,— 
as if, like a child, he had been unac- 
quainted with perspective and the 
outline of natural objects; but there 
Was a spiritual intensity of expres- 
sion—‘a look as if coming straight 
from another world,—which has 
seldom been put upon any other 
canvas. Not that there was any 
affected vagueness or mistiness in 
his work: well or ill in body, he 
worked on with singular admirable 
patience; ‘grandeur of ideas,’ he 
said, ‘is founded on precision of 
ideas ;’? and he held tenaciously to 
the critical canon which he an- 
nounced, and which was more novel 
in his day than in ours. Yet the 
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conflict between the spiritual and 
the material was sometimes too 
strong for him; though he strove 
to render himself intelligible, the 
form of his ideas is often perplexing 
and enigmatical; he may be called 
in some respects the Thomas Car- 
lyle of art. He took the loftiest and 
least sordid views of his profession. 
‘The man who on examining his 
own mind finds nothing of inspira- 
tion, ought not to dare to be an 
artist; he is a fool and a cunning 
knave suited to the purposes of evil 
demons.’ ‘The Sir Joshuas and the 
Gainsboroughs, who had made for- 
tunes out of fine faces, had bartered 
their birthright for a mess of potage ; 
he would be true to his caling— 
though he starved. 

And he did starve—in a fashion. 
He was essentially a gentleman; but 
his ill success had been such that 
he was often reduced to his last 
shilling. His two small rooms were 
like those of an artisan: his clothes 
were worn and shabby,—‘ his grey 
trowsers shining in front like a me- 
chanic’s.’ Yet he never rebelled. 
He had been true to what he 
esteemed his calling; he was as wil- 
ling as any martyr to suffer for the 
truth, as he understood it ; but his 
life could not be called unhappy. In 
his last years, the worn, tried, neg- 
lected man, out of whose eyes, how- 
ever, the bright divine light had 
never faded, could say to a young 
girl, glorious in her youth and love- 
liness— May God make this world 


* That is very grand: but can the most ardent admirer find anything admirable in 
such inconceivable drivel—I can find no other word—as this ?—‘ To the Jews.’ 


The fields from Islington to Marybone, 
To Primrose Hill and St. John’s Wood, 

Were builded over with pillars of gold ; 
And there Jerusalem’s pillars stood. 


Her little ones ran on the fields, 

The Lamb of God among them seen ; 
And fair Jerusalem, his bride, 

Among the little meadows green, 


Pancras and Kentish Town repose 
Among her golden pillars high ; 

Among her golden arches, which 
Shine upon the starry sky. 


The Jew’s-Harp House and the Green Man, 
The ponds where boys to bathe delight, 
The fields of cows by Welling’s farm 
Shine in Jerusalem’s pleasant sight.—Etc. etc. 
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to you, my child,as beautiful as it 
has been to me.’ A blessing had 
rested upon him. 

Blake’s inner spiritual life is a 
strange problem. Southey got over 
the difficulty, in the rough and ready 
English fashion, by discovering 
that he was mad. ‘This great but 
insane genius, he calls him. Yet 
there was consistency in his insanity, 
method in his madness. His queer- 
est, most out-of-the-way notions 
were somehow connected with the 
central principles of his life. He 
would never study from models,— 
models ‘smelt of mortality,’—and 
the artist was concerned with the 
spiritual alone. This depreciation 
of the natural was often expressed 
by him with vehement and exagge- 
rated emphasis. ‘ Whoever believes 
in nature disbelieves in God; for 
nature is the work of the devil.’ 
This passage may be compared with 
10t a few in the writings of St. Paul. 
In the view of both, the animal 
nature of man, ‘the carnal mind,’ 
was disloyal to its Creator. Blake 
too, like Paul, like Bunyan, had at 
times joined in fierce spiritual con- 
flicts. Such lines as these might 
have been taken from Bunyan’s ac- 
count of his conversion: ‘ For that 
I cannot live without doing my duty 
to lay up treasures in heaven is cer- 
tain and determined, and to this I 
have long made up my mind. And 
why this should be made an objec- 
tion to me, while drunkenness, 
lewdness, gluttony, and even idle- 
ness itself, does not hurt other men, 
let Satan himself explain. The 
thing I have most at heart—more 
than life, or all that seems to make 
life comfortable without,—is the 
interest of true religion and science. 
And whenever anything appears to 
affect that interest (especially if I 
myself omit any duty to my station 
as a soldier of Christ), it gives me 
the greatest of torments. I am not 
ashamed, afraid, or averse to tell you 
what ought to be told—that I am 
under the direction of messengers 
from heaven, daily and nightly. 
But the nature of such things is 
not, as some suppose, without 
trouble or care. Temptations are on 
the right hand and on the left. Be- 
hind, the sea of time and space roars 
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and follows swiftly. He who keeps 
not right onwards is lost: and if our 
foosteps slide in clay how can we do 
otherwise than fear and tremble? 
. . . « And now let me finish by 
assuring you that though I have 
been very unhappy I am so no lon- 
ger. Iam again emerged into the 
light of day: I still, and shall to 
eternity, embrace Christianity, and 
adore Him who is the express image 
of God; but I have travelled through 
perils and darkness not unlike a 
champion. I have conquered and 
shall go on conquering. Nothing 
can withstand the fury of my course 
among the stars of God and in the 
abysses of theaccuser. My enthusi- 
asin is still what it was, only enlarged 
and confirmed.’ That there was a 
taint of madness in Blake’s excite- 
ment may be true, as it is true that 
there is a taint of madness in most 
forms of excitement. His lofty en- 
thusiasm led him across the border 
land. He lived in a visionary world ; 
he was visited by spiritual forms ; 
even in his boyhood they had been 
made visible to him. He had seen 
them among the trees at even-tide, 
—their bright wings sparkling, star- 
like, through the boughs; at morn 
he had beheld them walking among: 
the reapers. Then by the sea-shore, 
among the pauses of the waves, he 
had conversed with majestic shadows, 
—‘ grey but luminous, and superior 
to the common height of men.’ And 
they had told him of things which 
justified his patient hearing, which 
reconciled the bright-eyed enthusiast, 
the gentle, fiery-hearted mystic, to 
penury and neglect. ‘I am more 
famed in heaven for my works,’ he 
tells a correspondent, quite gravely, 
‘than I could well conceive. In 
my brain are studies and chambers 
filled with books and pictures of old 
which I wrote and painted in ages 
of eternity before my mortal life: 
and those works are the delight and 
study of archangels. Why then 
should I be anxious about the riches 
or fame of mortality? The Lord 
our Father will do with us and for 
us according to His Divine Will for 
our good.’ The spiritual world, in 
however distorted and fantastic a 
shape, had come very close to this 
man. One cannot wonder that with 
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such a temperament, he could never 
think of death as more than the go- 
ing out from one room into another. 
Yet his monomania—if we may so 
call it—was quite under control, and 
perfectly reasonable. He could 
scientifically describe the genesis of 
his visions. ‘ You have only to work 
up imagination to the state of vision, 
and the thing is done.’ Imagination 
worked up to the state of vision may 
be said to be the condition of genius, 
—that capacity of seeing, and con- 
sequently of recording, which makes 
the poet different from other men. 
When ‘the visions’ left him he 
was powerless, the virtue went out 
of him, the faculty of invention de- 
serted him. ‘ What do we do then, 
Kate?’ he said, turning to his wife. 
‘We kneel down and pray, Mr. 
This habitual joining to- 
gether of the poetic and the theo- 
logical, of the artist and of the devo- 
tee, is the key perhaps to what 
appear to us the singularities of 
his character. He recalls the old 
Spanish painter who over an ill- 
painted crucifix would prayerfully 
exclaim,—‘ Forgive them, Lord, they 
know not what they do.’ He was 
partly a Turner and partly a Simeon 
Stylites. He was a painter who had 
experienced the spiritual troubles of 
a Luther or of a Bunyan. The re- 
formation of the religious life was 
the product of Luther’s struggles, 
and we do not‘laugh at that: it is 
because we do not really believe 
that art is more than an ornament 
or a plaything, that Blake’s ‘ vision- 
ary’ conceptions of the responsible 
dignity of his calling are apt to pro- 
yoke a smile. 

But the mystic, though avisionary, 
need not—therein differing from 
Blake—be destitute of those qualities 
which form the mean of the world. 
We have a striking example of this 
moral and intellectual union in the 
Abbé Lacordaire, whose life —all 
things considered—is surely one of 
the strangest ever written. 

Lacordaire, in many respects, was 
peculiarly a man of the present 
century. He had sat at the feet 
of its teachers; he was a student of 
those forms of thought which we 
consider characteristically our own. 
His temper was bold and politic— 
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native shrewdness and a fine saga- 
city being enwrought with the 
imaginative texture of his mind. 
He was a great orator: had he cul- 
tivated the gift he might have be- 
come a great satirist. Ready, rapid, 
a master of repartee, his imagina- 
tion vivid and available—the imagi- 
nation of the rhetorician rather than 
of the poet—he would, I fancy, have 
made a brilliant parliamentary de- 
bater. In proof of the correctness 
of this estimate, here are one or 
two of his ‘good things, taken at 
random from his writings. 

An attempt was made when La- 
cordaire was a young man to com- 
pel the French clergy to perform 
the burial rites over those who had 
died outside their communion. ‘The 
youthful priest vehemently resented 
the aggression. ‘ Are we, he asked, 
‘the grave-diggers of the human 
race? Have we entered into a com- 
pact with it to bury its remains?’ 
One of the Crown lawyers, during 
Lacordaire’s first prosecution, termed 
the Catholic clergy, ‘the ministers 
of a foreign power.’ ‘We are the 
ministers of one who is a foreigner 
nowhere—of God,’ was the instant 
reply. His bold antithetical style 
—slightly tainted as it is with that 
striving after surprise, that exag- 
gerated emphasis, and love for ver- 
bal paradox which characterises the 
style of many modern French writers 
—is yet at times extremely effective. 
‘Some day,’ he writes to his biogra- 
pher, ‘ when Montalembert shall have 
grown grey in the midst of ingrati- 
tude and celebrity, he will come 
and contemplate on my brow the 
remains of a youth passed together.’ 
Of Napoleon he said— Liberty had 
forsaken my country, because after 
great misfortunes God had given 
France a man greater even than 
those misfortunes themselves.’ 
‘When God crushes us under the 
rod, is it not, he asks in one of his 
sermons, ‘with a view that our 
blood may mingle with his—with 
his shed long ago under harder and 
more humiliating strokes? Of his 
irony these are average specimens: 
‘Gentlemen, he remarked to certain 
scoffers at religion, ‘God has made 
you witty, very witty indeed, to 
show you how little he cares for 
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the wit of man.’ On one occasion, 
when apologising for having broken 
one of the severe educational re- 
scripts, he exclaimed _ bitterly: 
‘When Leonidas died, his epitaph 
was this— Pass r-by, go and tell 
Sparta that we died in obedience to 
her sacred laws. I should be un- 
willing, gentlemen, to have this 
inscription written on my grave; 
T should be very loth to die for the 
sacred laws of my country. ‘If 
we get a Republic, were his words 
shortly before 1848, ‘it would make 
us die either of laughter or of 
fright.’ 

Yet this man—brilliant, ready, 
supple, adroit, meteor-like, dia- 
mond-like—has supplied his coun- 
trymen with a carcer on which they 
may exhaust their vocabulary of 
antithesis. He combined two types 
—the rigid medimwvalist and the 
modern demagogue. He was an 
orator and an ascetic. He was 
a haughty priest and a champion 
of the democracy. He was a con- 
fessor of nuns and a writer in libe- 
ral journals. He was a brilliant, 
polished, cultivated Parisian in a 
shaven head and a white habit. 
He practised the austerities of the 
monastic life; but ‘ Brother Henri 
Domenic Lacordaire of the Friars’ 
Preachers,’ was the friend of Monta- 
lembert, and the correspondent of 
Guizot. He instinctively recognized 
these contrasted aspects of his cha- 
racter. ‘I hope to live and die, he 
said, ‘a penitent Catholic and an 
impenitent liberal.’ 

There must have been a visionary 
or transcendental element in the 
character of such a man. A keenly 
practical and naturally sceptical 
intellect was, in his case, united 
with a mood of vague melancholy 
and aspiration. Non est magnum 
ingenium sine melancholia. But 
he had more than the ordinary 
melancholy of genius. There is a 
lofty though restrained pathos 
about his greatest discourses. ‘I 
too hope to marry some day,’ he 
writes. ‘I have a betrothed, lovely, 
chaste, immortal; and our marriage 
celebrated on earth will be con- 
summated in heaven. I shall never 
say, Linguendu domus et placens 
uxor. And again: ‘I am sad be- 
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times, but who is there who is not 
so? It is a dart which we must 
always carry in the soul; we must 
try not to lean on the side where it 
is, nor ever dream of taking it out. 
It is the javelin of Mantinea in the 
heart of Epaminondas; it is ex- 
tracted only by death and entrance 
into eternity. Then with this 
mood of melancholy he united the 
passion of the orator. When he 
was speaking he lost self-control ; 
then, in his own words, ‘ accents 
are snatched from me which sur- 
prise and trouble even myself’ 
In one sense also Lacordaire was 
a fatalist. His intellect, when deal- 
ing with a sharp crisis or an in- 
volved issue, was languid and un- 
inventive. He dared not trust 
himself to cut the knot. ‘ Every 
man has his day, he would say, ‘if 
he only knows how to wait, and 
not thwart the designs of Provi- 
dence. Writing to an intimate 
friend, he confesses—‘ The questions 
of this world are so knotty, they 
present themselves so diversely and 
contradictorily to different minds, 
that I consider it a great blessing 
when they are solved by events 
independent of the will of man. 
I have always passionately wished 
for this sort of solution.’ These 
words are obviously used in per- 
fect sincerity, and a man to whom 
such feelings could become habitual, 
was undoubtedly in some measure 
prepared by nature for the career 
which he selected. He was a Demo- 
crat; but his desire for some secure 
spiritual footing divided him from 
the brilliant but unbelieving demo- 
eracy of Paris. ‘They think them- 
selves the leaders of civilization, and 
they are but a hoarde of Scythians,’ 
he said bitterly. He was a Demo- 
crat before he was a priest; and he 
could never have become a priest 
had he not persuaded himself that 
the Church was the guardian of 
liberty and the champion of human 
rights. His transcendental view of 
the functions of the Church and the 
office of the priesthood was thus 
highly characteristic and consistent. 
The priest was the liberator of 
humanity—the enemy of political 
tyranny as well as spiritual corrup- 
tion—a divine and consecrated 
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Reformer. ‘Others, said the great 
priest, standing among the victims 
of the pestilence, ‘are in a dying 
state, sightiess and dumb. I lay 
my hands on their brow, and, 
confiding in the Divine mercy, I 
utter the words of absolution.’ It 
was thus, too, that the papacy 
fascinated him. She was desolate 
and humanly degraded; but that 
obvious material weakness invested 
her with a higher imaginative sanc- 
tity. ‘O Rome, he exclaimed, ‘I 
did not despise thee, although I 
saw no kings prostrate at thy gates.’ 
This habitual reference to the un- 
seen, this customary appeal to the 
invisible, is an impressive feature in 
Lacordaire’s life. ‘To that tribunal 
he sends his cause. ‘ Well—since 
my friend is so unjust, I must ex- 
pect justice from God alone.’ Again, 
with pathetic reticence, ‘It will be 
known in heaven whether I have 
broken vows.’ ‘The appeal was not 
entirely rhetorical ; for the invisible 
world was to him a positive and 
ever-present reality. Death only 
quickened this habitual impression 
into intenser expression. His last 
words were, ‘My God! open to me, 
open to me!’ 

We know how certain ecclesias- 
tical prigs among us would listen 
to such an appeal. Exeter Hall 
would, no doubt, shut the door 
in his face, turn the bolts, and 
pocket the keys of heaven. <A by- 
stander may venture to hope, how- 
ever—in spite of Dr. McNeill and 
other commercial Christians—that 
the petition has been answered. 
Human churches are particularly 
close boroughs; ‘but Jerusalem 
which is above is free, which is the 
mother of us all.’ 

And now to return to the friends 
whom we have neglected — our 
neighbours at Hazeldean. 


IX.—A REALIstT. 


Letty and I went to the Roman 
Catholic chapel last Sunday. It is 
prettily situated on the brow of the 
taven’s Craig; the music is good; 
the light rich and dim; the view 
from the terrace, in spring-time— 
over land and sea, and the blushing 
hawthorn hedges—very glorious. 


A Realist. 
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There are times when the gloom 
of a Catholic shrine is favourable to 
devotional feeling. Letty, when at 
home, is often the least little bit of 
an unbeliever,—a charming rebel. 
But to-day, while the mournful 
notes of the Stubut Mater fretted 
the narrow aisle, and violet and 
purple dyes streamed through the 
stained glass upon the upturned 
face of the kneeling girl, I saw that 
earnest, rapt expression which some- 
times gathers into the dreamy eyes 
of the mystic. It is at these times 
that the invisible comes near to us. 
At these times we are able to rise 
above the fellowships of sense, and 
to behold, beyond the smoke of the 
incense and the gloom of the sanc- 
tuary, the vision of a martyred 
God. 

But the fit does not last long—we 
quickly return to earth. Earth is 
our mother,—or at least our foster- 
mother,—and she does all she can, 
as the poet has said, to obscure the 
glories of our ancestry, and to divide 
us from the heritage to which we 
were born. I cannot say that on 
this day the discourse of the good 
priest, —Father Eustace, they called 
him,—did much to prolong the 
sway of the unseen. Yet the idea 
of his discourse—a sort of heathen 
Jo Pean in a Christian church— 
was fine, and it was worked out 
with no inconsiderable skill. We 
are actors, it said, in a great and 
sombre tragedy. We are marching 
onwards—ever onwards—to Death. 
The Grave is before us. This is no 
light Bacchanalian dance on which 
we have entered. It is a solemn 
procession, marshalled by a Divine, 
omnipotent leader, conducting to a 
sure but mysterious ending. Why, 
then, O, my brothers! why, then, 
turn it into a comedy or a farce? 
You may strive to do so,—you may 
drape it in grotesque attire, and 
play those fantastic tricks before 
high heaven that make the angels 
weep,—but it remains what God 
has designed it to be; you cannot 
escape from its grave conditions 
and its dire solemnities. When we 
know that each one of us has to 
undergo this cruel ordeal—this mys- 
terious fate—why vex our souls 
with ambition? why weary our 
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hearts with love? Be sure that we 
shall. need every faculty we possess 
—hbraced and nerved as a warrior’s 
in battle—to meet with courage the 
bitter doom which most certainly 
awaits us. Let us rather take hands, 
my brothers; let us take hands, 
and, with resolved and sober mien, 
go forth to greet the inevitable— 
not without psalms, and lofty mise- 
reres, and a chanted chorus, if you 
will. 

Not Christian it may be; yet more 
than heathen in its despairing tri- 
waph. So Letty and I went home 
in a dream. From this exalted 
mood we were quickly awakened. 
We had barely reached the high- 
road on our return, when we were 
overtaken by Lady Betty and Lady 
Grisel. We confessed where we had 
been. Lady Betty was scandalized 
at our .perversion, and made covert 
allusions to the scarlet woman, and 
the little horn, and the great bear, 
and the seven vials, and the seven- 
and-twenty candlesticks. But Lady 
Grisel took the matter with perfect 
composure. ‘Hoots, Betty!’ she 
remarked, ‘let sleepin’ dogs lie. 
They night gang farther, and fare 
waur. I’m sure that haveril Mac- 
Whirter is as dry as a whunbush.’ 
This was an ‘ aside’ for Lady Betty, 
who sat under MacWhirter, and 
waited for his millennium. 

My dear Lady Grisel, how can I 
do justice to the kindest of hearts 
and the roughest of tongues? One 
has said of you elsewhere, ‘ A charm- 
ing old lady, one of the finest spe- 
cimens of the ancient Scottish gen- 
tlewoman. She is as neat, as natty, 
as daintily dressed (though the 
dress be made after another fashion) 
as her granddaughters; and her 
eyes, Which have seen seventy sum- 
mers, are nearly as bright as theirs, 
and disclose a fund of shrewd intel- 
ligence and sarcastic life. She be- 
longs, in fact, to an earlier matron- 
hood—a matronhood of vigorous 
actors and vigorous speakers—a ma- 
tronhood which witnessed a good 
deal of hard living and hard drink- 
ing and hard swearing, without 
being prudishly scandalized. I fear, 
indeed, that the good old soul is a 
bit of a heathen at heart. She feels, 
at least—and sometimes sharply 
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expresses—an immense contempt 
for sons and grandsons (though she 
loves “the lads,” too, in her way,) 
who want to elevate the lower 
classes and to teach them sobriety 
and continence; who do not swear 
like troopers, and who cannot take 
their claret like the men of her rosy 
youth. ‘True, every word of it; 
but it is right to remind those who 
do not know her, that her direct- 
ness of speech, and somewhat easy 
morals, are things that belong to the 
outside, and that there is a sound 
heart and high principle behind. 
That she is ‘the soul of honour, 
every one knows (and one comes 
unconsciously to measure her by 
a masculine standard), though she 
would venture a good deal, I 
can believe, for the reputation of 
the House to which she belongs. 
There was a sublimity of self-sacri- 
fice in the view of the old gentle- 
woman who proposed to hide the 
disgrace of a kinsman by a pious 
fraud— But you will lose your 
soul, madam! ‘Tush! what signi- 
fies my poor silly soul, compared 
with the honour of the family ?’—to 
which, on a pinch, Lady Grisel could 
She is perfectly fearless; to 
her own moral code she owes reli- 
gious obedience: that of any other 
authority, natural or supernatural, 
she treats with tacit disrespect. She 
is in these, and certain other re- 
spects, not without democratic lean- 
ings; but, upon the whole, her 
religious and political persuasion 
may be defined by the German epi- 
gram—‘ Depend upon it, sir, God 
thinks twice before damning a man 
of that quality.’ 

It is curious to notice with what 
composure, I had almost said com- 
placency, these elderly people con- 
template the approach of death. We 
have all heard the story of the old 
lady dying during a tempestuous 
night,—‘ Ech, sirs! what a nicht 
for me to be fleein’ through the 
air!’ And only the other day IJ 
heard of a well-known north-coun- 
tryman—a shrewd, pawky, mettle- 
some gentleman he remained till 
past his eightieth year—who, on his 
death-bed, after being told that he 
had only a few hours to live, asked, 
with perfect composure, and a 
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twinkle of the old humour in his 
eye, ‘ Whar think you, Betty, will I 
be this time the morn? Lady 
Grisel is always looking forward to 
her decease, in which she takes the 
interest of a survivor. ‘Be sure 
you ask Sandy,’ she said, on the 
occasion of her last severe illness, 
when arranging the details of her 
funeral; ‘it ’ll be a fine ploy for 
Sandy—he likes a ploy. While I 
was walking through our church- 
yard with her, one day last year, 
she stopped before three mounds, 
that formed, as it were, three sides 
of a square, and seemed to be en- 
gaged in inward prayer, for her lips 
moved and there was moisture in 
her eyes. The graves were those of 
the late doctor and parson of the 
parish, and of an old East Indian 

noted whist-players in their day. 
‘There they are,’ she remarked, 
placidly, after a long pause, ‘the 
wuld rubber,—just waitin’ for me to 
cut in.’ 

The old ladies descended from 
their rather primitive conveyance, 
which, with ‘ Tinker,’ was consigned 
to the charge of their grand-niece 
‘Bell’—a pretty girl who accom- 
panied them, and of whom (as one 
of my two heroines) more anon. 
Lady Betty took 
Letty, to whom she confided her 
uxicties about the candlesticks; I 
lingered behind with Lady Grisel. 
is one of the best talkers I 
know; and in these emasculated 
days, her strong sense and keen 
tongue, with its lingering touch of 
Doric—for, like one or two of her 
contemporaries in this remote dis- 
trict, she maintains the old tongue 
with a certain old-fashioned pride— 
are as effective as a tonic. 

‘Betty wants Horace to marry 
our Bell,’ she began. ‘But I love 
na the law, and my nephew Lord 
Dunbog tell’t me at last circuit that 
Horace had not paid for his wig 
yet—out of his profession, I mean. 
Aud Lettice has been settin’ her 
cap at him, they say. Well, she’s 
verra weleome—I wish her joy 0’ 

lad.’ Bell’s grand-aunt is rea- 
sonably jealous of our Letty. ‘ Not 
that I’m for folk waiting to marry 
till they’re doited. I was jimp 
eighteen when I took the laird, and 
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a braw couple we were, sir, when 
we left the kirk; though you may 
pit it down to the pride and vanity 
o’ threescore years and ten. But 
the young men noo are uncommin’ 
canny: they tak’ to their clubs, and 
they read their papers, and they tak’ 
up wi’ ballet girls and sic like, and 
they'll no drink claret except at a 
ransom, and it follows that they 
canna afford to marry, and so they 
turn nice honest girls into dreech 
auld maids like Betty, and fa’ them- 
selves, year after year, into grace- 
less, heartless, toothless, sinners— 
at odds baith wi’ God and man. 
Dinna suppose I’m speakin’ at you 
—doubitless you would ha’ mar- 
ried lang syne, if ony decent lass 
had gaen you the chance. Yell 
ha’ heard,’ she continued, ‘o’ the 
mischeef we’ve had at the Castle, 
wi’ our table-maid Chirsty Hender- 
son? It’s clean upset Betty. 
Chirsty’s had a misfortune, as it’s 
caed, and a bonny mess she’s made 
of it. She came to me yestreen 
wi’ her head in her apron. I could 
not believe my ears,. for she’s a 
downright fright. ‘ Chirsty Hen- 
derson,” I said, “ it’s not possible. 
An ill-fa’ured limmer like you! 
Wha in the name of mercy’s the 
father o’ the wean?” “ Indeed, my 
leddy,” quoth the impudent hussy, 
in a bleeze at the notion, “I could 
hae got plenty o’ feythers.”’ 

The tone of the narrative re- 
minded me of another in which (with 
what justice I know not) Lady 
Grisel is made sometimes to figure. 
In the Manse of the parish where 
her husband’s property was situated, 
the clergyman had a fine engraving 
from a picture of Joseph and Poti- 
phar’s wife. Lady Grisel called at 
the Manse one day, and after a look 
at the picture, with which she was 
greatly pleased, for the fair Egyp- 
tian was represented as very beau- 
tiful, she turned to the minister, 
and, with naive simplicity and a 
touch of adorable astonishment, 
inquired,—‘ What ailed the fullow at 
her? 

Here we were joined by Lady 

setty, who had left Letitice to dis- 
cuss a new bonnet with Bell. 

‘Grisel has told you of our 
trouble,’ said Lady Betty rushing 
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into the conversation, and holding 
up her hands in devout reprobation. 
‘I never thought much of the lass ; 
but it’s a warning to each of us. 
Satan goes about like a roaring lion; 
and who can say which of us may 
be the next?’ 

‘Dinna lippen to him, Betty,’ the 
elder sister sarcastically veplied, 
‘though neither you nor me is like 
to be tried. A pair o’ daft auld wives 
we would be, Betty,—Lady Betty 
tried to interpose ineffectually. ‘ Of 
course, of course, I ken what you 
wad say. But I whiles fancy that 
the diel is no so black as he’s 
painted. If MacWhirter is clear 
that there is a diel, I canna pre- 
sume to interfere—he kens best. 
But I ha’ thocht at odd times that 
the diel is at worst but a feckless 
sort of body—a queer notion o’ the 
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auld Papish idolators. What’s the 
good o’ laying the mischeef at his 
door? There’s sma’ need o’ a dicl 
in a world where there are deccit- 
fu’ hearts and leein’ tongues—ex- 
cept to gie MacWhirter a handle. 
Leastwise it’s cowardly to pit a’ doon 
to the account o’ an unfortunate, 
but, it may be, inoffensive speerit.’ 

Between Lady Grisel and our 
Mystics—what a gulf! But I like 
both, and I am glad that I like both. 
For if not exactly heroic, there is 
a genuine full-flavoured element in 
each. ‘Avoid extremes, is the 
maxim of the prig. Whereas, for 
my part, I answer, ‘Give me ex- 
tremes. Extremes are pointed, 
striking, picturesque, suggestive. 
No long-eared creature is more 
insufferable than a well-meaning 
mediocrity.’ 


TRANSLATION FROM THE SPANISH. 


~)» ; . . . 
Bodas hacian en Francia 
Alla dentro de Paris, etc. 


GRIMM, Silva de Romane Ss, Pp. 249- 


HE wedding is in Paris, within the realm of France. 
How well the Lady Beatrice leads off the wedding dance ! 
And how the Count Don Martin stands there that dance to see— 
* Or gaze ye on the dance, Sir Count, or gaze ye thus on me ?” 


* The dance! fair maid? ’tis not the dance, that thus can charm mine eye ; 
I gaze upon thy face and form, and, as I gaze, I sigh.’ 

‘ And is it so, Sir Count?’ she says—‘ then take me for your bride, 

Or here to-night, a wedded wife, I shall grace a dotard’s side.’ 


Epmunp Heap. 
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THE JUDGES 


Ww are about to attempt a sketch 
of the Judges of England, and 
we are reluctantly compelled to 
begin with the admission that they 
do not stand so high in the popular 
estimate, nor occupy a position of 
the same political and social import- 
ance, as in the olden time. Yet 
English justice was never more re- 
spected; and complaints of the ad- 
ministration of the law are almost 
exclusively confined to its costli- 
ness, which the best-intentioned 
law-reformers have hitherto proved 
unable to restrict within satisfac- 
tory limits. Are, then, the most 
couspicuous members of the judicial 
hierarchy, the judges of Westmin- 
ster Hall, with whom principally 
we have to deal in this place, defi- 
cient in the personal qualities which 
should adorn and dignify the bench? 
Do they, although confessedly in- 
corrupt and impartial, want learn- 
ing, accomplishment, elocution, or 
urbanity? Are they of lower birth 
and breeding, or of inferior general 
education to their predecessors ? 
Such certainly is the more obvious 
conclusion; but, before hastening to 
it, we must take into consideration 
sundry social changes which may 
have co-operated in the production 
of the result by gradually lessening 
the comparative rank and infiuence 
of this venerable body, without pre- 
supposing any positive decline in 
its constitution or demerit in its 
chiefs. 

Now, on looking round, we see 
that not merely the legal profession, 
but the learned professions indi- 
vidually and collectively, have suf- 
fered in one sense from the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, the rise of 
the commercial and manufacturing 
classes, and the immeasurable in- 
tellectual advance of the landed 
aristocracy. It has been of late as 
difficult, if not as impossible, for 
lawyers to keep their vantage- 
ground, as it was for the clergy, so 
long the monopolists of cultivation, 
to prevent the laity from eventually 
overtaking or surpassing them. 

The alteration of manners and 
habits has operated in the same 
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direction; for it would require an 
extraordinary degree of personal 
eminence to secure, for any set of 
dignitaries when mingling in the 
crowd, the same respect which is 
exacted from the mass of mankind 
by becoming seclusion or exclusive- 
ness. ‘Till after the commencement 
of the century, it was as much a 
matter of course for a judge to 
reside in or about Bloomsbury as 
for a barrister to have chambers in 
an Inn of Court; and James Smith 
used to say that when Lord Ellen- 
borough set the present fashion, by 
renioving from Russell Square to 
St. James’s, the circumstance gave 
general dissatisfaction, and was a 
prominent topic in the newspapers 
for a week. 

Again, the distinctive dress was 
not entirely given up till a much 
later period. Sir James Allan Park 
stuck to the square-cut coat, the 
scratch wig, the three-cornered hat, 
and the black breeches and stock- 
ings, to his dying day; and he 
might have been seen shaking his 
bead reproachfully, when told of the 
appearance of a dandified colleague, 
his equal or superior in every other 
judicial requisite, in a figured waist- 
coat and carrying a crush-hat at a 
ball. In the curious work entitled 
Armata, Lord Erskine gravely main- 
tained that the judges should never 
be seen in the streets, going to or 
returning from the courts, without 
their official costume. ‘If the robes 
of justice do not inspire the multi- 
tude with an additional respect for 
the magistrates, why are they worn 
at all? and if they have that effect, 
why should the illusion be so 
abruptly overthrown, by exhibiting 
to the populace the very same men, 
looking, perhaps, from careless ha- 
bits, more meanly than thousands 
who had but a moment before be- 
held them with salutary awe ?’ 

At present the judges are scat- 
tered over all the most fashionable 
quarters of the metropolis; they 
frequent clubs; they live, dress, 
and visit like other people; and 
some of them affect the manners of 
men of the world, or even occasion- 
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ally of men of wit and pleasure 
about town. Whether their ermine 
remains as white to the vulgar eyes 
—whether they do not lose, upon 
the whole, by descending to this 
description of social rivalry, may 
fairly be made a question. Lord 
Mansfield, the silver-tongued Mur- 
ray, when young at the bar, drank 
champagne with the wits with im- 
punity; but when Lord Lough- 
borough (Wedderburne) tried the 
experiment at a more advanced 
period of his career, he failed sig- 
nally. Foote asked, ‘ What can he 
mean by coming amongst us? He 
is not only dull himself, but the 
cause of dulness in others;’ and 
Johnson remarked of him to Rey- 
nolds, ‘ This man has now been ten 
years about town, and has made 
nothing of it. I never heard any- 
thing from him in company that 
was at all striking.’ 

Lord Grenville used to say that 
he liked dining in company with 
lawyers, because the chances were 
that some good topic would be 
rationally discussed; and Sir Wal- 
ter Scott sets down in his Diary in 
1828: ‘ We dined at Richardson’s 
with the two chief barons of Eng- 
Jand and Scotland (Sir William 
Alexander and Sir Samuel Shep- 
herd), odd enough, the one being 
a Scotsman and the other an Eng- 
lishman—far the pleasantest day 
we have had. I suppose I am 
partial; but I think the lawyers 
beat the bishops, and the bishops 
the wits.’ Both the statesman and 
the poet, however, were speaking 
of the best specimens of the old 
school: and, prior to their time, 
some causcs of deterioration were at 
work. One is mentioned by Black- 
stone in his first Vinerian Lecture; 
where, arguing in favour of uni- 
versity education, he deprecates 
‘the custom, by some so very 
warmly recommended, of dropping 
all liberal education as of no use to 
students in the law, and placing 
them, in its stead, at the desk of 
some skilful attorney,’ rightly con- 
tending that no general rules can 
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be drawn from the anomalous suc- 
cess of ‘some geniuses formed to 
overcome all disadvantages.’ : 

One such genius was the Chan- 
cellor Lord Hardwick, himself the 
son of a Dover attorney; he was 
placed in the office of an eminent 
London attorney, who boasted of 
having had amongst his clerks or 
pupils, and about the same time, 
Jocelyn, afterwards Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland; Parker, who became 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer; and 
Strange, who rose to be Master of 
the Rolls. Kenyon and Dunning 
(Lord’ Ashburton) received the same 
training, and their mode of life is 
described by Horne Tooke, a fellow- 
student at the Temple. Out of 
Term, they used to dine at an eating- 
house near Chancery Lane, at the 
charge of sevenpence halfpenny a 
head. ‘ Dunning and myself, added 
Tooke, ‘ were generous, for we gave 
the girl who waited upon us a penny 
apiece; but Kenyon, who always 
knew the value of money, sometimes 
rewarded her with a halfpenny, and 
sometimes with a promise.’ 

Another curious example may be 
read in a familiar letter of the poet 
Cowper, who writes: ‘I did actu- 
tually live three years with Mr. 
Chapman, a solicitor; that is to say, 
i slept three years in his house; but 
I lived, that is to say, I spent my 
days, in Southampton Row, as you 
may well remember. There was I 
and the future Lord Chancellor 
(Thurlow) constantly employed from 
morning to night in giggling and 
making others giggle, instead of 
studying the law.’ 

Instead of placing young men in- 
tended for the bar in the office of an 
attorney or solicitor,* it is now, we 
believe, the almost universal prac- 
tice for them to pass a year or two 
in the chambers of a special pleader, 
equity-draftsman, or conveyancer ; 
but it may be made a question whe- 
ther any marked improvement has 
taken place in the practising section 
of the bar, the class from which the 
judicial body must be supplied. 
Most assuredly its claims to superior 
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* When Jekyll was asked the difference between an attorney and a solicitor, he said 


‘ About the same as that between a crocodile and an alligator. 
attorney; and the two characters are commouly combined in the same person.’ 


A solicitor is a chancery 
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gentility have materially declined 
since 1601; when (as we learn from 
Dugdale) more by way of confirm- 
ing an existing state of things than 
as an innovation, a royal ordinance, 
countersigned by Bacon, provided 
that ‘none should be admitted of an 
inn of court that is not a gentleman 
by descent.’ And those were days 
when the unauthorized assumption 
of name, crest, or shield, subjected 
the self-dubbed armiger to severe 
penalties. At present, one of the 
most marked features of what is 
called the higher branch of the pro- 
fession is its family or blood con- 
nexion with the lower—in other 
words, the number of barristers who 
are more or less related to attorneys. 
There is hardly an eminent firm in 
town or country, some partner in 
which has not a son, brother, ne- 
phew, cousin, brother-in-law, or 
son-in-law at the bar. The result 
was pointed out by Mr. Justice Tal- 
fourd in one of his most eloquent 
essays. No rule of etiquette, as he 
justly remarks, however strict, and 
no feelings of delicacy, however nice 
and generous, can prevent men who 
have connexions or intimate ac- 
quaintances of this sort, from pos- 
sessing a great advantage over their 
equals who have none. ‘ Without 
industry and talent they could have 
done little; but perhaps with both 
these they might have done less, if 
their early fame had not been nur- 
tured by those to whom their suc- 
cess was a favourite object, and 
whose zeal afforded them at once 
opportunity and stimulus which to 
more elevated adventurers are want- 
ing” This is tantamount to saying 
that these more elevated adventurers 
have hourly less and less chance of 
obtaining the higher prizes; and so 
have all who, before securing a firm 
hold on the dispensers of briefs, 
haye acquired a name in literature. 
The author of Jon was the leader of 
his circuit, and a serjeant, before he 
ventured to announce himself as 
the author of a popular drama; and 
on the first night of its performance 
the stage box was exclusively occu- 
pied by his brethren of the coif. 
There is one road to promotion, 
much trodden of late years, which 
renders the bench more easily acces- 
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sible to the higher class of aspirants, 
and so compensates in one way for 
the mischief it is supposed to work 
in another. When a preference is 
given to members of Parliament, 
and party services are allowed to do 
duty as makeweights, what is lost 
in technical knowledge and profes- 
sional experience may be regained 
in ready eloquence, in general ac- 
complishments, in bearing, and in 
tone. All these are valuable, if not 
essential, requirements in a judge, 
who has to go circuits and try 
causes, as well as to sit in dancoand 
deliver judgments on points of law. 
It is an obvious advantage that he 
should leave a good impression on 
the magistrates and grand jurymen 
with whom he is brought in .close 
contact at the assizes; and consider- 
able command of language is re- 
quired to enable him to expose the 
sophistry of counsel, and pave the 
way for a sound verdict, by a 
clear and sound summing up. Be- 
sides, when the Lord Chancellor or 
the Government is blamed for not 
accepting public or . professional 
opinion as a peremptory guide in 
their selections, they may be tempted 
to recall some remarkable instances 
in which public and professional 
opinion was notoriously at fault. 

It was taken for granted when Sir 
James Scarlett became Lord Abin- 
ger and Chief Baron, that he would 
try causes to admiration. But it is 
dificult to conceive a more per- 
verted use of an unparalleled com- 
bination of peculiar faculties. The 
ingrained habits of advocacy were 
too strong for him: instead of aim- 
ing at truth and justice, he chose a 
side, commonly the weakest and the 
worst, as affording more scope for 
ingenuity, and employed his won- 
derful power of selecting and mar- 
shalling facts for the gratification 
of his vanity. The very juries at 
length became alive to this defect. 

When Sir R. Rolfe (Lord Cran- 
worth), an equity lawyer, was made 
a baron of thie exchequer, it was 
said that he hesitated before accept- 
ing the dignity, and it was expected 
that, from want of practice in com- 
mon law and criminal trials, he 
would cut a bad figure for ‘a 
season. He shone forth at once as 
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one of the best Nisi Prius judges 
ever known. At his very first cir- 
cuit, it was an intellectual treat to 
hear him sum up in a complicated 
cause. 

When the late Lord Campbell 
exercised his undoubted prerogative 
as Lord Chancellor in naming Mr. 
Justice Blackburn to a vacant seat 
in the Queen’s Bench, even the bulk 
of the profession were taken by sur- 
prise, and the appointment was 
loudly denounced as a piece of 
Scotch nepotism by the most influ- 
ential portion of the press. It was 
said, and we believe truly, that 
when the proposal was first made 
to the dignitary elect, he mistook it 
for an offer of a local judgeship, and 
asked time to consider. Mr. Justice 
Blackburn (despite of some uncouth- 
ness of manner) is confessedly one 
of the main pillars of his court. 

Having now shown plausible 
grounds why some diminution of 
social importance, if not of solid 
worth, may have been anticipated 
in the judicial body, let us see how 
far the @ priort and possibly super- 
ficial argument is in accordance 
with the facts. 

Without pleading guilty to any 
culpable superstition as to num- 
bers, we own to a feeling of regret 
when the twelve judges of England 
were increased by three; for there 
is little chance that the English 
public will ever acquire for the 
fifteen the same prescriptive reve- 
rence which is felt by the Scotch. 
‘A man’s aye the better thought o’ 
in our country,’ was Dandie Din- 
mont’s reply to Counsellor Pleydell, 
‘for having been afore the Feif- 
teen.’ Besides, the supply was not 
more than equal to the demand 
prior to the augmentation, which 
took place in 1830. ‘The three 
principal common-law tribunals are 
now composed as follows :— 

The Queen’s Bench.—Chief Justice, 
Cockburn. Puisne judges:—Cromp- 
ton, Blackburn, Mellor, and Shee. 

The Common Pleds.—Chief Justice, 

irle. Puisne judges :—Vaughan, 
Williams, Willes, Byles, and Keat- 
ing. 

The LExchequer.— Chief Baron, 
Pollock. Puisne barons :—Martin, 
Bramwell, Channell, and Pigott. 
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The Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, Sir Alexander Cockburn, a 
baronet by descent, and a member 
of a family which has furnished an 
ample share of contemporary illus- 
trations, will certainly not be cited 
as a judge whose birth and breeding 
might prove out of keeping with 
his rank. He was educated at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and took 
his degree in civil law; an easy 
mode of graduating, which suited 
his careless and pleasure-loving dis- 
position. At college, and for some 
years after leaving it, his constant 
associates were the two distin- 
guished brothers, Sir Edward Bul- 
wer Lytton and Sir Henry Lytton 
Bulwer. All three were then un- 
known to fame; and although it 
was plain enough to close observers 
of ordinary sagacity that the craving 
desire of distinction was the ani- 
mating principle of each, few would 
have ventured to prophesy that 
those three sauntering young men 
of family, {who would hardly take 
the trouble to get up a subject for 
a debating club, were to become— 
one, Lord Chief Justice of England; 
another, ambassador at Constanti- 
nople and a distinguished author; 
the third, a leading statesman and 
orator, a cabinet minister, and onc 
of the first writers of the age. 

Cockburn, whose father, Colonel 
Cockburn, was long minister at 
one of the smaller embassies, had 
the advantage of speaking two or 
three foreign languages with faci- 
lity; a plausible excuse for desul- 
tory reading, as well as an added 
zest to the enjoyments and conse- 
quent allurements of society. It 
may be doubted whether he ever 
took to the serious and sustained 
study of the law at any period. 
His marvellous rapidity of percep- 
tion, his instinctive discovery and 
tenacious grasp of the precise know- 
ledge required for the occasion, his 
power of penetrating to the prin- 
ciples and generalizing the facts of 
the cases successively presented to 
him, not only supplied all want of 
application and book-learning, but 
prevented the outer world from 
even suspecting him of such a want. 
We know no one comparable to 
him in this respect, except Lord 
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Derby in a debate on a subject of 
which he knows little or nothing— 
one involving the doctrines of poli- 
tical economy, for example; and 
his lordship has been compared by 
a competent critic to Mrs. Pritchard, 
of whom Johnson said that, admir- 
ably as she acted Lady Macbeth, 
she never read the play through, 
nor ever knew any part but her 
own. Best, afterwards Lord Wyn- 
ford, whose learning (such as it 
was) was also picked up at hap- 
hazard and as he wanted it, was 
celebrated for the charm of his 
voice and the graceful fluency of his 
elocution. One of his colleagues in 
the Queen’s (then King’s) Bench 
was Holroyd, an old special pleader 
saturated with case-law, whose mode 
of delivery made his profoundly- 
learned judgments unintelligible to 
all except the judge who sat next to 
him. That fortunate neighbour was 
Best, who might be seen carefully 
dotting down authority after autho- 
rity; which, when his turn came, 
assumed a shape as different from 
that in which they had been first 
mumbled and jumbled, as_ the 
tempting edible which came out at 
one end of the sausage-making ma- 
chine recorded in Pickwick differed 
from the rude and somewhat hete- 
rogeneous material thrown in at the 
other. Cockburn was never driven 
to such an expedient. On the 
bench, by the time the counsel— 
supposing them to be worth their 
salt—have concluded their argu- 
ments, he is armed at all points and 
ready to give judgment. At the 
bar, he could commonly have fol- 
lowed, with very little risk, the 
avowed practice of Curran: ‘ When 
lam for the plaintiff, [am obliged 
to read my brief, or most of it; 
when I am for the defendant, I can 
pick up the facts from my oppo- 
nent.’ 

Cockburn, then, despite of some 
early recklessness, soon made a re- 
putation; became a leader at ses- 
sions, and compelled the established 
leaders on his circuit (the Western) 
to look about them. ‘They were 
formidable competitors, and not 
easy to overtake, much less to dis- 
tance; but there were classes of 
cases in which he shone pre-emi- 
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nent—cases in which the indigna- 
tion of juries was to be roused or 
their feelings were to be touched. 
Then, his rich mellow voice, and 
his exquisitely appropriate (though 
dramatic or melo-dramatic) action, 
told to admiration. He was strong 
in conspiracy, happy in seduction, 
grand in crim. con. His defence of 
a clergyman accused of immoral 
conduct by his parishioners was a 
masterpiece in this line. Another 
eminently successful effort, and in 
the highest walk of advocacy, was 
his speech for Macnaghten, the 
madmen who shot Mr. Drummond 
by mistake for Sir Robert Peel. 
Cockburn’s definition of legal mad- 
ness was the best ever delivered in 
a court; and nothing could be hap- 
pier or finer than the manner in 
which he imperceptibly shaded 
down the popular horror and indig- 
nation at the crime into pity and 
mercy for the perpetrator. 

Another field, in which he was 
reaping a golden harvest, was pre- 
sented by the committee-rooms of 
the Houses of Parliament, particu- 
larly in election cases; when, with 
the well-founded consciousness of 
superior talent, he made up his 
mind to play the great game, and 
was the successful candidate for 
Southampton in 1847. He was not 
fully appreciated at first by the 
House of Commons. There is a 
lurking prejudice against lawyers, 
as a class whose trade is talking; 
and to acquire a parliamentary (as 
contradistinguished from a profes- 
sional) position is becoming harder 
and harder annually, by reason of 
the time required to get up subjects 
in such a manner as to command 
the attention of so practical and 
business-like an assembly. His op- 
portunity came at last, and he made 
the best of it. In the course of the 
Don Pacifico debate, the Whig 
Government were looking about for 
a supporter who could defend their 
policy from the legal point of view 
—the point of view from which it 
had been most vigorously assailed. 
They fixed upon Cockburn, who, 
duly instructed, undertook the case, 
and made one of those rattling and 
telling speeches with which he was 
wont to carry juries along with him. 
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The House, in this instance, resem- 
bled a jury, except in impartiality ; 
and Lord Palmerston’s position was 
closely analogous to that of the 
defendant in an action for trespass 
and extortion. The Foreign Secre- 
tary was brought off with flying 
colours, and he was not the man to 
forget a service of this kind. 

Fastidious critics thought that 
the style of oratory thus oppor- 
tunely and effectively brought into 
play, savoured too much of the nisi 
prius court; but no one denied that 
a forensic debater had arisen, ca- 
pable of rendering good service to 
his party either in an official or 
unofiicial capacity. He became suc- 
cessively Solicitor-General and At- 
torney-General, and on the retire- 
ment of Sir John Jervis in 1856, 
was created Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas. We have heard 
that he accepted this office with 
reluctance, although a peerage was 
placed, and still remains, at his dis- 
posal. The political arena was best 
suited to his tastes and habits. He 
thought, and many thought with 
him, that it was also best suited to 
his capacity; and the Government 
afterwards saw reason to regret that 
no arrangement was n:ade for keep- 
ing him in the House of Commons, 
where, until Sir Roundell Palmer 
came to the rescue, they were 
weaker in lawyers than their oppo- 
nents. On Mr. Cardwell’s Indian 
motion in 1858, for example, Cock- 
burn was the very man they wanted 
to make head against Sir Hugh 
Cairns; and there frequently re- 
curred occasions when they required 
a bold, ready, confident speaker, 
who was not to be put down by 
clamour. But the change proved 
advantageous both to the public 
and the new Chief Justice, on the 
whole. He gave such general satis- 
faction in his judicial capacity, that, 
when the chief justiceship of the 
Queen’s Bench became vacant in 
1859, he was raised to it with the 
entire approval of the profession. 
Tt was stated at the time, and never 
contradicted, that no one of his 
judgments, during his nearly three 
years’ chief justiceship of the Com- 
mon Pleas, was successfully im- 
pugned. 
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His general administration of 
justice in the more extended and 
elevated sphere has proved equally 
satisfactory, although, amongst the 
vast variety of social and moral as 
well as judicial questions which 
come before the chief criminal and 
civil tribunal of these realms, it 
would be rash to say that he has 
never given cause for cavil. In the 
Cardigan and Calthorpe case he 
broke through the time-honoured 
practice of the court—never to 
grant a rule for a criminal informa- 
tion unless the application for it 
was made at the earliest available 
period. The court is regarded as 
a court of honour for the purposes 
of this particular jurisdiction, and 
was wont to turn a deaf ear to halt- 
ing and hesitating demands of satis- 
faction. The puisne judges were 
consequently against the granting 
of the rule, and only yielded from 
unwillingness to give public expres- 
sion to a difference with their chief. 

His reasons were generous and 
plausible, if unsound. His mind 
revolted at the notion of a statute 
of limitations for alleged grievances 
affecting military reputation. But, 
in reality, the principle and policy 
of that statute were especially in 
point. These were strikingly illus- 
trated by Lord Plunket :— If Time 
carries a scythe in the one hand 
with which he mows down the evi- 
dence of our rights, he carries an 
hour-glass in the other with which 
he metes out those portions of dura- 
tion which shall render that evi- 
dence no longer necessary.” When 
Lord Cardigan’s conduct at Bala- 
clava was first discussed, the cir- 
cumstances were fresh in the 
memory of the principal witnesses ; 
they were, most of them, living in 
this country or accessible, and 
ready to give evidence. After the 
lapse of six years, some were dead, 
others were absent, and all might 
urge imperfect recollection, or un- 
willingness to reopen a disagreeable 
topic, as a ground for refusing to 
come forward; and it will be re- 
membered that there is no mode of 
compelling any one to make an 
affidavit for or against either party. 
The deponents on both sides are 
volunteers. The rule must and 
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would have been discharged on the 
ground of delay in the application, 
had there existed no other ground 
for discharging it; and we need 
hardly say that these remarks are 
hazarded without the smallest re- 
ference to the substantial merits or 
demerits of the case. 

We also venture, with all due 
humility, to submit that a dangerous 
and untenable doctrine was laid 
down in the Saturday Review libel 
case. It surely cannot be a libel 
by the law of England merely to 
attribute motives, when those mo- 
tives are a declared inference, fair 
or unfair, from the proved or admit- 
ted facts ? 

One marked advantage of having 
an accomplished gentleman, who 
has won his spurs in Parliament, 
and can hold his own in the most 
cultivated circles, as president of a 
court, is that he can afford to un- 
bend, to be on easy terms with the 
Bar, and opportunely throw aside 
form. Thus Lord Mansfield, a 
nobleman’s son, the friend of Pope, 
and the rival of Chatham, was the 
most affable of Chief Justices, and 
was ‘at home’ every Sunday-eve- 
ning to a select circle of the Bar, 
including several of the juniors. 
Lord Stowell used to say that din- 
ners ‘ lubricate’ business; so, under 
due restraints, do familiarity and 
confidence between judges and coun- 
sel. We feel sure that the bland 
demeanour and considerate kindness 
of the three existing chiefs are pro- 
ductive of a large amount of un- 
qualified good to litigants. 

Let those whose personal remin- 
iscences can go back far enough, 
compare Sir Alexander Cockburn 
with Chief Justice Abbot (Lord 
Tenterden) in this respect. ‘I do 
not like, said Curran, when Master 
of the Rolls, ‘to appear in the cha- 
racter of a drill-sergeant with my 
cane, rapping the knuckles of a pri- 
vate, when I become a colonel from 
the ranks.’ This is just what Lord 
Tenterden did like; and he was, to 
all intents and purposes, a colonel 
from the ranks. A junior must have 
been singularly devoid of sensitive- 
ness who rose to address him with- 
out fear and trembling; and there 
was an applauding titter round the 
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back benches when, on his harshly 
chiding a reference to Justinian’s 
institutes, it was retorted, ‘Oh, my 
lord, I am quite aware that we have 
nothing to do with the civil law in 
this court. His partiality to an 
eminent leader (Scarlett) was so 
marked that, when the favourite 
sarcastically told Mr. Adolphus, 
‘There is a difference between the 
practice here and at the Old Bailey,’ 
the telling reply was, ‘ I know there 
is. There, the judge rules the advo- 
cate; here, the advocate rules the 
judge.’ He was habitually sharp 
with witnesses, and once told the 
chairman of the East India Com- 
pany—not recognizing him as he 
entered the box, and took the book 
to be sworn—to ‘hold up his head, 
and speak out like a man.’ Mr. 
Townshend, his biographer, quotes 
another anecdote which, whether 
literally correct or not, illustrates 
his inveterate habit of snubbing. 
The scene is a circuit dinner, with 
his lordship presiding. He asks a 
country magistrate if he will take 
venison. ‘Thank you,.my lord; I 
am going to take boiled chicken.’ 
‘ That, sir, is no answer to my ques- 
tion. I ask you again if you will 
take venison, and I will trouble you 
to say yes or no without further pre- 
varication.’ 

These traits of character will pre- 
sently be seen to have an important 
and immediate bearing on one main 
object of this article—the compa- 
rison of the present with the past; 
for Lord Tenterden was an excellent 
chief in what are commonly regarded 
as essentials, a classical scholar, and 
a well-intentioned, though narrow- 
minded man. Lord Brougham’s 
elaborate and admirable portrait of 
him in Historical Sketches substan- 
tially confirms our estimate. 

It was as a puisne judge that 
Lord Tenterden first acquired, or 
ripened and consummated, the repu- 
tation which led to the chief justice- 
ship and the peerage; and it was as 
puisne judges that many first-rate 
lawyers, who never rose higher, 
have earned lasting places in judicial 
history. ‘As Burke’s name in the 
senate (exclaims Mr. Townshend) is 
the name of Buller in Westminster 
Hall.’ Not unworthy to be placed 
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in the same category are the names 
of Le Blanc, Laurence, Hullock, 
Bayley, Dampier, Blackstone, Hol- 
royd, Littledale, Patteson, Parke 
(Lord Wensleydale), Alderson, 
Maule, &c. &c. We must, there- 
fore, not be suspected of under- 
valuing the weight and influence of 
their successors in the same rank, 
now on the bench, because space 
forbids an individual and detailed 
account or appreciation of them. 
Mr. Justice Crompton won his 
way as a hard-working junior, and 
never aspired to silk. He had been 
a special pleader of no mean dis- 
tinction, and whilst on the northern 
circuit was largely employed in 
commercial cases of importance. In 
addition to his repute as a good 
general lawyer, his authority stands 
deservedly high in those branches 
of law in which his forensic practice 
principally lay. His judgments are 
marked by clearness and candour; 
his demeanour is unassuming, and 
his address conciliating. Though 
an Englishman by birth, he was 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin. 
Mr. Justice Blackman is probably 
the most deep-read lawyer in his 
court; and he has thoroughly di- 
gested what he has read. He is also 
endowed with a strong logical fa- 
culty, intensely Scotch, which en- 
ables him to knit his premises and 
conclusions together with rare firm- 
ness and tenacity. Where he fails 
is in manner. There is not a par- 
ticle of real arrogance or assump- 
tion in his character; and yet, ‘not 
long ago he managed to get into a 
very disagreeable difference with 
the sheriff and county magistrates 
at an assize town, and made the 
public think him wrong when most 
probably he was substantially in 
the right. He was educated at 
Eton, and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; where he took a creditable 
degree in mathematics. His friends 
thought highly of him; and he was 
enrolled a member of the club or 
society called ‘The Apostles,’ which 
boasts of having worked wonders in 
the domains of thought and imagi- 
nation. It may lay claim to a man 
of genius or two, and several men 
of talent, as having belonged to the 
fraternity ; but as regards national 
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thought or progress, its annals 
might be cut out of the intellectual 
history of England without being 
missed. 

Mr. Justice Mellor is turning out 
a fair average judge, although he 
had no marked or recognized quali- 
fications for the preferment. He 
was a serjeant-at-law in tolerable 
practice, a member of Parliament, 
and highly respected by his friends. 
He is admitted to possess sense, 
patience, and impartiality. 

Mr. Justice Shee, along with a 
fair reputation as a lawyer, brings 
elements of strength and confidence 
which are rarer and not less valu- 
able—a manly independence of cha- 
racter, a solid and comprehensive 
understanding, a generous disposi- 
tion, and commanding powers of ex- 
pression to enforce the dictates of 
his reason and his heart. An Irish- 
man, a Roman Catholic, and member 
during a four years’ session for the 
county of Kilkenny, he was ex- 
posed to more than ordinary tempta- 
tions; but he never digressed into 
the bypaths of politics, nor ever 
compromised himself by the adop- 
tion of the untenable . doctrines 
which his constituents would fain 
have forced on him. We believe 
that it was an entire mistake to 
suppose that his preferment was 
delayed on account of his religion. 

The Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, Sir William Erle, is of a good 
Dorsetshire family, the son of a 
clergyman. He was educated at 
Winchester, and New College, Ox- 
ford. His entire career has been 
successful and irreproachable; but 
his best qualities are none of a showy 
quality. He is a good scholar, a 
good speaker, an excellent lawyer, 
an accomplished and agreeable gen- 
tleman; yet we should be puzzled 
to point to any particular occasion 
on which he came out in a manner, 
to attract extraordinary attention or 
applause. His plainness of manner, 
also, and a slight touch of provin- 
cialism in his speech, are apt to hide 
the genuine refinement of his mind 
from those who do not know him 
well. When he first joined the 
western circuit, it partook a good 
deal of the nature of a pleasure 
party ; and an amusing anecdote is 
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told of his half serious remonstrance 
with Wilde (Lord Truro), who had 
no taste for the prolonged merri- 
ment of the mess-table, or for eques- 
trian expeditions to the sea coast. 

‘I tell you what it is, Wilde, till 
you came the circuit, we lived a 
tolerably idle life, like gentlemen ; 
evening consultations were mere 
formal matters, very rapidly got 
over; and when we came into court 
in the morning, we were all pretty 
nearly on a par, so far as concerned 
intimate aequaintance with our 
briefs. Now, you have set the ex- 
ample of sitting up half the night 
poring over them; and the rest of 
us must do likewise to keep pace 
with you.’ Wilde also set the example 
of long speeches—a bad habit, which 
long survived him on the scene of 
his earliest forensic victories. 

Erle was member for the city of 
Oxford from 1837 to 1841, but he 
made no attempt at parliamentary 
distinction ; and when, in 1845, he 
was appointed to a puisne judge- 
ship in the Common Pleas, he was 
so little appreciated, that there ap- 
peared strong comments in the 
leading newspapers on the alleged 
injustice of preferring him to Mr. 
(afterwards Baron) Platt. He was 
removed to the Queen’s Bench in 
1846, and appointed to the dignity 
he now fills in 1859. He has every 
reason to congratulate himself on 
his colleagues, and, as regards au- 
thority on law questions, is thought 
to preside over the strongest of the 
common law courts. 

Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams, 
especially strong in special plead- 
ing and real property law, would 
rarely be found wanting or tripping 
in any branch of English jurispru- 
dence; and his whole soul is in the 
effective discharge of his duty. 
Unluckily, an incipient deafness 
threatens to impair his utility as a 
judge of assize; but (as in the case 
of the late Sir James Patteson) the 
public, if they had a choice in the 
matter, would be extremely ill-ad- 
vised not to put up with the infir- 
mity. 

Mr. Justice Wills was a pet protégé 
of Lord Wensleydale, which is a 
sufficient guarantee for his legal ac- 
quirements, 2s well as a tolerably 
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sure indication “of his quality of 
mind. Admirable ingenuity, .com- 
bined with an extreme fondness for 
technical distinctions and fine (not 
always obvious) analogies and trains 
of reasoning, is his forte. He is con- 
sequently safer in double than in 
single harness, but a most valuable 
member of a court in all respects. 
He is by birth an Irishman, a native 
of Cork, and graduated at Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

To come to the Exchequer.—The 
Chief Baron, Sir Frederic Pollock, 
would hold a very high place 
amongst the intelleetual notabili- 
ties of his time, even had he never 
adopted law as his profession. His 
mind is undoubtedly one of extraor- 
dinary grasp, vigour, and versatility ; 
and if he had stuck to mathematics 
or mechanics, he might be now in the 
same category with the Herschels, 
Aireys, de Morgans, and Babbages. 
We allude not merely to the senior 
wranglership, which was his start- 
ing-pomt, but to the manner in 
which he grapples with the seientific 
questions which come: before him. 
‘No man, writes Lord Brougham, 
‘can doubt that a familiar acquaint- 
ance with mathematical principles, 
mathematical methods of demon- 
stration, and the doctrines of mecha- 
nical and of chemical science, is of 
unspeakable importance to the prac- 
tical lawyer. The Chief Baron’s 
general aequirements, too, are varied 
and extensive, and his argumentative 
powers are of the highest order when 
he is sufficiently warmed and stimu- 
lated to put them forth. It must be 
admitted, however, that his mind is 
subject to fits of sluggishness, or 
demands intervals of repose; for his 
business at the bar was sometimes 
discharged im a perfunctory man- 
ner, and he is rather unduly prone 
to talk himself into the subject, as 
it were, by a running colloquy with 
counsel from the bench. As one 
example among many, we may refer 
to that which must be fresh in the 
memory of our readers, the argu- 
ment in the Alexandra case, in 
which he maintained his ground 
against a formidable antagonist, Sir 
Roundell Palmer, without the sem- 
blance of an appeal for forbearance 
on the score of his elevated position 
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or his age. His easy disposition, 
habitual good temper, and consi- 
derate kindness, are well known. 

When a ‘fine old man’ was men- 
tioned in Swift’s presence, he broke 
out angrily: ‘There is no such 
thing: if his head or heart had been 
worth anything they would have 
worn him out long ago.’ Sir Frede- 
ric Pollock, born in 1783, must be 
admitted to form an exception to 
the rule. He was elected a member 
of the House of Commons in 1831, 
and was Attorney-General in Sir 
Robert Peel’s short administration 
of 1834. He came in again with his 
party in 1841, and was made Chief 
Baron in 1844. Although he never 
acquired fame as a parliamentary 
orator, he frequently spoke with 
effect, and his duties as law officer 
of the Crown were discharged with 
ability and conscientiousness. 

In the course of the self-same ar- 
gument in the Alexandra case to 
which allusion has been made, Sir 
Roundell Palmer, having to quote a 
Latin authority, sarcastically said 
that he would translate it ‘for the 
benefit of the court,’—much as a 
young member fresh from college 
might offer to translate for the benefit 
of the country gentlemen. As the 
learned Attorney-General could not 
mean this as a hit at the Chief Baron, 
it was thought to aim at the puisne 
barons, only one of whom (Baron 
Pigott) had enjoyed the advantage 
of a university education. Whether 
they were strong in Horace or Juve- 
nal may be doubted, but we should 
give them credit for being able to 
construe the Latin of the law books ; 
and, at all events, they possess be- 
tween them most other judicial re- 
quisites. 

Baron Bramwell showed by his 
judgment in this very case that he 
wielded a strong, broad intellect, 
well saturated with jurisprudential 
lore. His education was private; 
and he is one of the best speci- 
mens of the hard-headed energetic 
man of business who has forced his 
way without much general cultiva- 
tion or refinement. 

Baron Channell (although not quite 
up to the mark on this occasion) is 
commonly distinguished by the 
neatness and lucidity with which he 
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applies his abundant knowledge; 
the chief drawback being his fre- 
quent indecision. 

Baron Martin (son-in-law of the 
Chief Baron) is at home in the 
learning of the reports, possesses an 
extraordinary familiarity with every 
branch of practice, knows more of 
the world than most of his col- 
leagues, and is a quick-witted, hard- 
headed, clever man to boot. His 
speciality is a sporting cause. Un- 
luckily (or luckily) there are not 
enough of them to make it worth a 
judge’s while to become a member 
of the Jockey Club or a frequenter 
of Tattersall’s. Lord Tenterden put 
a cruel damper on this sort of liti- 
gation (already discountenanced by 
Lord Ellenborough) by refusing to 
try an action for the amount of a 
wager upon a dog-fight which had 
not come off. ‘ We, my lord,’ said the 
counsel for the plaintiff (Brougham), 
‘were minded that the dogs should 
fight.’ ‘Then I,’ replied the Chief 
Justice, ‘am minded to hear no 
more of it! Call the next cause.’ 

Baron Pigott has not been long 
enough upon the bench to justify an 
estimate of his judicial merits, and 
he was placed under a temporary 
disadvantage from having been pre- 
ferred to Mr. Justice Shee. So 
many average lawyers and advo- 
cates, of whom people thought 
little or not at all, have turned out 
well as judges, that we gladly re- 
frain from anticipating conclusions. 
He is a gentleman by birth, a gra- 
duate of the University of Oxford, 
had a fair practice, and was member 
for Reading. 

Walk into a nisi prius court, and 
you will find it crowded with an 
eager audience, watching and criti- 
cising every gesture of the counsel 
and the judge. Walk into a court 
of equity, and, nineteen times out of 
twenty, you will find no audience 
besides the solicitors and their 
clerks, with, occasionally, the par- 
ties to the suit. The public, there- 
fore, neither have nor care to have a 
bodily image or impress of a lord 
justice, a vice-chancellor, or a master 
of the rolls, even when he bears the 
honoured name of Romilly. At 
the first view, too, there seems no 
marked difference between them. 
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They are all diligent, conscientious, 
painstaking men, more or less 
learned, fully equal to their work— 
fortemque Gyam fortemque Clo- 
anthum. But we cannot pass over 
the distinguished holder of the great 
seal, the Right Hon. Richard Bethell, 
Lord Westbury, who exercises, and 
is long likely to exercise, a predomi- 
nant influence over the character 
and prospects of the profession. He 
is not only the grand dispenser of 
its honours, but he is a law re- 
former — fearless, enlightened, and 
far-seeing—who has done more to 
accelerate its purification and re- 
move its practical abuses than any 
man living, except Lord Brougham. 
He gave the first impulse to the 
slowly-reviving inns of court; and 
it is not his fault that any one may 
still obtain the degree of barrister, 
with its rank and privileges, without 
any examination as to educational 
fitness, or any positive and satisfac- 
tory test of conduct and character, 

Richard Bethell is a native of 
Wilts, and the son of a physician. 
He was admitted of Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1814, and took a 
‘double-first’ in 1818. He resided 
in the University as private tutor 
till he obtained a fellowship; soon 
after which, having already entered 
at the Middle Temple, he began in 
earnest the study of the law. He 
was called to the bar in 1823, and 
received a silk gown in 1840. | His 
superiority, when his pretensions 
had been fully tested, was so mani- 
fest as to prove in some sense a dis- 
advantage to him. He hadtoo much 
of his own way, especially in the 
court of the Vice-Chancellor Shad- 
well, in which his chief practice lay 
for a period. This judge’s bearing 
towards him was doubtless a good 
deal owing to the assistance derived 
from his arguments; but still it 
was a subject of complaint amongst 
competitors, and calculated to ope- 
rate injuriously on the very object 
of favour. In other courts—includ- 
ing the highest, in the House of 
Commons, and even in the House of 
Lords, the most august assembly 
in the land, the habit of undervalu- 
ing or domineering over opponents 
clung to him. 

‘The honourable member has 
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promised to turn it over in what 
he is pleased to call his mind.’ 
‘The honourable gentleman has 
treated a subject of which he knows 
nothing, in a temper of mind which 
would incapacitate him from treat- 
ing effectively one of which he knew 
much.’ These are examples of the 
amenities with which he rather 
amused than irritated the Lower 
House; but the more decorous lords 
were both shocked and scandalized 
when, in a debate on the Salmon 
Fishery Bill, he charged a numerous 
band of hereditary legislators, in- 
cluding cabinet ministers and ex- 
chancellors, with doctrines subver- 
sive of the most sacred rights of 
property. He utters these things 
in a clear, evenly-balanced, bland 
tone of voice, without the smallest 
symptom of anger; and he has 
really very little gall in his disposi- 
tion; but they are not the less 
irritating on that account. The 
prolonged cheer with which Lord 
Cranworth’s rebuke was received 
on both sides would have daunted 
or quelled most men, but it left Lord 
Westbury apparently unabashed, al- 
though not, perhaps, eventually 
unimproved. 

It is curious that the career of 
Thurlow was marked by a similar 
episode. He had spoken too often 
and too arrogantly, when the Duke 
of Grafton, taking advantage of his 
temporary unpopularity, taunted 
him with his humble birth and the 
recent date of his peerage. What 
followed is related by Mr. Charles 
Butler in his Reminiscences. Thur- 
low rose from the woolsack, and 
advanced slowly to the place from 
which the Chancellor usually ad- 
dresses the House. ‘I am amazed, 
he said, in a low tone of voice, ‘ at 
the attack the noble duke has made 
upon me. Yes, my lords,’ consider- 
ably raising his voice, ‘I am amazed 
at his grace’s speech. The noble 
duke cannot look before him, be- 
hind him, or on either side of him, 
without seeing some noble peer 
who owes his seat in this House to 
his honourable exertions in the pro- 
fession to which I belong. Does he 
not feel that it is as honourable to 
owe it to these as to being the acci- 
dent of an accident? To all these 
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noble lords the language of the 
noble duke is as applicable and as 
insulting as it is to myself. But I 
don’t fear to meet it single and 
alone. No one venerates the peer- 
age more than I do; but, my lords, 
I must say the peerage solicited me, 
not I the peerage. Nay, more, I 
can say and will say that, as a peer 
of Parliament, as speaker of this 
right honourable House, as keeper 
of the great seal, as guardian of his 
Majesty’s conscience, as Lord High 
Chancellor of England; nay, even 
in that character alone in which the 
noble duke would think it an affront, 
to be considered, as a man—I am at 
this moment as respectable, I beg 
leave to add, Iam at this moment 
as much respected, as the proudest 
peer I now look down upon.’ 

Mr. Butler says that the effect of 
this speech, both within and without 
the walls of Parliament, was prodi- 
gious. It gave Thurlow an ascend- 
ancy in the House which no chan- 
cellor had ever possessed. It in- 
vested him in public opinion with 
a character of independence and 
honour (very ill-merited, by the 
way); and this, though he was ever 
upon the unpopular side in politics, 
made him always popular with the 
people. Lord Westbury did not 
redeem himself by a blow oppor- 
tunely and happily struck, but he 
has amply redeemed himself by his 
labours in jurisprudence and legis- 
lation, by the proved possession of 
all the solid qualities which give 
weight and dignity to his elevated 
post. 

By an odd coincidence, one of his 
greatest intellectual displays in the 
House of Commons was when he 
was acting in co-operation with 
Mr. Gladstone; and the dialectic 
contest in which he ran the greatest 
risk of a damaging discomfiture, was 
when he had that consummate 
master of fence for an antagonist. 
The intellectual display was in car- 
rying through the clauses of the 
Duty on Successions Bill; the dia- 
lectic contest was when, in a debate 
on the Divorce Bill, the quondam 
allies differed as to the orthodox 
doctrine touching marriage and di- 
voree. Few disputants could be 
better matched on such a subject: 
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in knowledge, subtlety, readiness, and 
command of language, they were on 
a par. But on its being shown that 
the forensic champion had misread 
the authority on which the dispute 
turned, the palm of victory was 
awarded to the eloquent lay cham- 
pion of the Establishment. 

During most of Lord Eldon’s te- 
nure of the great seal, he had no 
assistant but the Master of the 
Rolls. He had to act as equity 
judge of first instance, equity judge 
of appeal, and president of the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords; in which capacity he prac- 
tically reviewed his own decisions 
when an ill-advised suitor was not 
content with his judgment in Lin- 
coln’s Inn. The first Vice-Chan- 
cellor was created in 1813. Two 
more were added in 1841. The 
other additional equity judges are 
the lords justices, who share the 
appellate jurisdiction with the Lord 
Chancellor. The two jointly form 
an appeal court; but the Chan- 
cellor, if it pleases him, may still 
sit alone to hear appeals in equity, 
or may summon them to sit with 
him. A late chancellor having exer- 
cised this privilege oftener than was 
deemed necessary, Lord Westbury 
accounted for his excess of caution 
thus :—‘ Poor little fellow, he does 
not like to be left alone in the 
dark.’ 

One obvious consequence of these 
changes is that the judicial capacity 
of a chancellor is less frequently 
tested, and is, in fact, of much less 
importance than when, Atlas-like, 
he bore nearly the whole adminis- 
tration of equity on his back. What 
we hope and expect from Lord 
Westbury is not that he will rival 
Nottingham or Hardwicke by his 
decrees, but that he will far surpass 
the most enterprising of his prede- 
cessors in wise and large measures 
of iaw reform. 

There is yet another member of 
the judicial body in whom the public 
have a vivid personal interest, and 
of whom we must consequently say 
something, although the recent date 
of his appointment will not justify 
us in saying much. On Sir Cress- 
well Cresswell’s lamented death, the 
bench and the bar were carefully 
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scanned to discover a fitting suc- 
cessor. A sensible man of the 
world, gifted with the faculty of fa- 
thoming the springs of human na- 
ture and of appreciating the varying 
social relations of persons in the 
different walks of life, not merely 
an accomplished lawyer, was re- 
quired; and when the choice fell 
upon Sir James (lately Baron) 
Wilde, it was ratified by public and 
professional approbation. He had 
manifested, both as a_ practising 
barrister and as a judge, most of the 
desired qualifications, whilst his per- 
sonal position was in keeping with 
them. Heis a nephew of the late 
Lord Truro, and was educated at 
Winchester, and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Called to the bar in 
1832, he went the northern cir- 
cuit, until he was made a Baron of 
the Exchequer in 1860. He is mar- 
ried to a daughter of the Earl of 
Radnor. 

The Right Honourable Stephen 
Lushington, D.C.L., judge of the 
Arches Court, and judge of the 
High Court of Adiniralty, is too 
eminent a member of the judicial 
body to be passed over, although 
the simultaneous presidency of the 
two courts by the same person is a 
clear indication of their decline. 
The truth is, the most important 
business originally belonging to the 
Court of Arches has been trans- 
ferred to the Probate, Matrimonial, 
and Divorce Court; and the Court 
of Admiralty languishes from the 
inevitable lack of employment dur- 
ing peace. Yet we well remember 
a pamphlet in which the ingenious 
writer, the present Queen’s Advo- 
cate, maintained that its unimpaired 
jurisdiction was essential to the well- 
being of the naval service, and was 
connected by no very extended chain 
with the glories of Trafalgar and 
the Nile; a theory probably based 
upon the fact that Nelson and other 
naval heroes have exhibited a na- 
tural but most prosaic attachment 
to prize-money. Acivilian may also 
be excused for wishing to avert the 
rude hands of innovation from the 
sacred precincts of this tribunal, 
when he reflects that from it issued 
those masterly expositions of inter- 
national law, Lord Stowell’s judg- 
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ments, by which, and by which 
alone, English jurisprudence is 
known and honoured throughout 
the civilized world. 

Dr. Lushington was born in 1783, 
the son of a baronet. He was edu- 
cated at Eton and Oxford, and began 
life with all the social advantages 
that education and connexion could 
confer. His tastes and habits being 
eminently intellectual, no one in 
his day contributed more to diffuse 
that opinion of professional society 
which had been formed, as we have 
seen, by Lord Grenville and Sir 
Walter Scott. He was appointed 
judge of the Consistory Court in 
1828, and judge of the Admiralty in 
1838. He sate in Parliament from 
1820 to 1841, a consistent Whig, 
acting and voting with Brougham, 
Denman, and Mackintosh; and his 
name is honourably associated with 
theirs in the great liberal movement 
effected by them in national educa- 
tion, in toleration, and, above all, in 
the abolition of slavery throughout 
the British dominions, for which he 
toiled unceasingly till it was done. 
His elocution was marred by his 
voice, which was high and shrill, 
almost shricking in moments of ex- 
citement; but his speeches com- 
manded attention by weight of mat- 
ter, force of argument, and earnest- 
ness of purpose. It would be 
flattery to call him a great judge; 
and perhaps it is fortunate for his 
fame that the Admiralty Court no 
longer challenges the same amount 
of critical attention which it com- 
manded under Lord Stowell; for he 
is said to pique himself on the just- 
ness of his first impressions, and 
generally to act upon them. Tal- 
leyrand’s cynical maxim was, ‘ Dis- 
trust your first impulses, because 
they are commonly good; but the 
reverse may be predicated of first 
impressions in a law case, unless 
We presuppose a complete mastery 
of its legal relations and analogies, 
as well as an intuitive knowledge 
of the facts. Dr. Lushington’s ad- 
ministration of justice, however, 
has not been unsatisfactory on the 
whole; and the last important judg- 
ment delivered by him shows that 
his judicial powers are undecayed. 
He is another instance of the won- 
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derful examples recently accumu- 
lated of old men rising superior to 
the weight of years and proudly 
defying Time. That judgment, in- 
volving the most embarrassing of 
problems, whether a large section 
of the Church are or are not flying 
in the face of its articles, has been 
partly annulled on appeal, but it is 
a memorable example of the intel- 
lectual powers of a jurist and theo- 
logian past eighty. 

The Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council is a court of appeal 
composed of the principal judges 
and ex-judges of the superior courts. 
It is little known to the public, ex- 
cept by its judgments in Indian 
cases between parties with unpro- 
nounceable names, cullectively pro- 
nounced, and it has no distinct per- 
sonality to be sketched. 

In consequence of the judgment 
delivered by the Lord Chancellor 
in the Williams and Wilson (Lssays 
and Reviews) cases, the competency 
of this court, as a court of appeal in 
ecclesiastical matters, has been vehe- 
mently assailed, especially in the 
Quarterly Review, in which it is con- 
tended that the clergy should be 
absolute judges of doctrine in all 
cases. But it seems to be forgotten 
that the clergy do not constitute the 
Church ; and most reasonable people 
will be of opinion that the lay ele- 
ment is especially required in’a 
tribunal which decides, in the last 
resort, an ecclesiastical question, in- 
volving not merely doctrinal points, 
but temporal rights. It wiil be an 
evil day for the clergy when the 
majority are left free to persecute 
the minority. 

A distinct personality is also 
wanting to the tribunal which 
finds an appropriate place amongst 
Mr. R. Doyle’s humorous and 
thoughtful illustrations of Manners 
and Customs of ye Lnglyshe in 1849. 
No. 15 is headed Highest Court of 
Law in ye Kyngdom. Ye Lords 
Hearying Appeals. It represents the 
finest saloon in Europe, with the 
Lord Chancellor on the woolsack; 
the counsel addressing him; one 
lord reading a Bluebook; another, 
with folded arms, asleep; and a 
third (a striking likeness of Lord 
Lrougham, in plaid trousers) in ar 
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attitude of mingled weariness and 
irritability. It is undeniable that 
this is hardly a caricature of a court 
which can overrule, one after the 
other if it pleases, the judgments of 
the highest tribunals in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland respectively. 
Four peers being a quorum, three 
lay lords and a bishop are regularly 
told off to make a court: the aggre- 
gate is the Highest Court of Law in 
ye Kyngdom; and (wonder of won- 
ders!) all who take, or have taken, 
part in its proceedings maintain 
confidently that it works well. 

These sketches, however slight 
and imperfect, may help to verify 
or correct the popular estimate of 
the Bench. If it can boast of no 
brilliant constellations or luminaries, 
it is marked by no positive specks ; 
and we should be puzzled to name 
a period when its members were less 
open to grave criticism or reproach. 
The want of polished demeanour in 
two or three is not peculiar to the 
judicial body of our time; and far 
worse blemishes are suggested in 
connexion with illustrious names 
by the most cursory glance at our 
forensic annals. 

Lord Mansfield, as may be read 
in Junius, was plausibly accused of 
exalting the prerogative of the 
Crown at the expense of the liberty 
of the subject—of undermining the 
common law, and of misdirecting 
juries for personal or political ob- 
jects. On his retirement, Thurlow, 
then Chancellor, said that he ‘ hesi- 
tated long between the corruption 
of ,Buller and the intemperance of 
Kenyon, adding most gratuitously 
as regards Kenyon, ‘not but what 
there was a d——d deal of intem- 
perance in Buller’s corruption, and 
a d——d deal of corruption in Ken- 
yon’s intemperance. The Prime 
Minister, Mr. Pitt, placed a veto on 
the nomination of Buller, whom he 
himself, whilst travelling the wes- 
tern circuit, had seen try a case 
affecting political rights in a close 
borough belonging to his (the 
judge’s) family. 

Kenyon has left a great and well- 
earned name ; yet he indulged many 
peculiarities of opinion, nay, many 
strong prejudices, which worked in- 
justice. His parsimonious meai- 
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ness in dress, equipage, and style of 
living, was proverbial; and his 
fondness for introducing supposed 
quotations from the classics ludi- 
crously misunderstood, was so inve- 
terate as to provoke the rebuke of 
George III. ‘Pray, my lord, keep 
to your good law, and give us no 
more of your bad Latin.’ In the 
amusing miscellany, entitled, West- 
minster Hall, he is represented as 
addressing the jury, ‘ Having thus 
discharged your conscience, gentle- 
men, you may retire to your homes 
in peace, with the delightful con- 
sciousness of having performed your 
duties well, and may lay your heads 
on your pillows, and say, “Aut 
Cesar aut nullus.”’ In Coleridge’s 
Table Tulk he is stated to have said, 
‘ Above all, gentlemen, need I name 
to you the Emperor Julian, who 
was so celebrated for the practice 
of every Christian virtue, that he 
was called Julian the Apostle,’ 
Granting that sundry barons of the 
exchequer need Latin authorities to 
be translated for them, they do not 
parade their ignorance in this 
tashion. 

Lord Kenyon’s undue partiality 
for Erskine is fixed by a happy 
quotation of Law’s (Lord Ellen- 
borough), in reply to an angry ex- 
plosion of the favourite :— 


Non me tua fervida terrent 
Dicta, ferox. Dii me terrent et Jupiter hostis, 


Lord Ellenborough, on succeeding 
Lord Kenyon, declared that no gen- 
tleman should be subjected to the 
indignities which he himself had 
endured from, or seen inflicted by, 
-his predecessor; and, with rare ex- 
ception, he kept his word. But with 
all his grand qualities, he had his 
faults. A political opponent, like 
Lord Cochrane (afterwards Earl of 
Dundonald), had small chance ot 
justice at his hands; he would fain 
have silenced altogether defendants 
charged with offences against reli- 
gion, like the publishers of Tom 
Paine; and in his eyes a libel 
against persons in authority was a 
crime more dangerous to the public 
peace than housebreaking. 

Talfourd introduces an amusing 
anecdote in his Vacation Rambles, in 
these words :—‘ Lord Ellenborough 
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had come down after an interval, 
during which his substitutes had 
made slow progress, and was rush- 
ing through the list like a rhinoceros 
through a sugar plantation, or a com- 
mon serjeant, in the evening, through 
a paper of petty larcenies; but just 
as he had non-suited the plaintiff in 
the twenty-second cause, which the 
plaintiff's attorney had thought safe 
till the end of a week, and was 
about to retire to his turtle, with 
the conviction of having done a very 
good morning’s work, &c. This 
somewhat diminishes; our admira- 
tion for the exploit (mentioned to 
his ‘honour in the House of Com- 
mons at the time), that he had dis- 
posed of a Guildhall cause list con- 
taining 588 causes. 

His lordship’s promise of civility 
to the bar does not seem to have 
implied affability. Lord Brougham 
was told by a learned serjeant that, 
at the table at Serjeant’s Inn, where 
the judges dine with their brethren 
of the coif, the etiquette was never 
to say a word after the chief justice, 
nor ever to begin any topic of con- 
versation. ‘He was treated with 
fully more than the obsequious de- 
ference shown at court to the sove- 
reign himself.’ It must be admitted 
that his surliness was redeemed by 
humour; as in his encouraging re- 
mark to the tyro who stammered 
out, ‘My lords, my unfortunate 
client—my unfortunate client.’— 
‘Go on, sir; so far the court is quite 
with you.’ Or in his reply to Mr. 
Preston, who, after occupying an 
entire day amid the yawns of the 
court, appealed to know when it 
would be their lordships’ pleasure to 
hear the remainder of his argument. 
‘Mr. Preston, we are bound to hear 
you, and shall do so in due course; 
the court has no pleasure in the 
matter.’ 

It may fairly be inferred that other 
judges did not think it necessary to 
listen, or pretend to listen, to all 
that was formally addressed to them, 
when we learn that Lord Mansfield, 
the prince of courtesy, was in the 
habit of reading newspapers and 
answering letters in court. Lord 
Eldon did so too; and Lord Abinger 
would do it ostentatiously and offen- 
sively, to mark his contempt for the 
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advocate. Lord Clare, who had a 
life-long feud with Curran, begin- 
ning with a duel, once brought a 
Newfoundland dog into a court, and 
gave it his exclusive attention whilst 
Curran was speaking. The counsel 
paused. ‘Proceed, Mr. Curran; 
pray proceed,’ said the Lord Chan- 
cellor, looking up, with his hand on 
the head of his canine companion. 
‘I will proceed, my lord, when your 
lordships have concluded your con- 
sultation.’ 

Anecdotes abound of Chief-Jus- 
tice Willes’s gallantry, not to say 
profligacy, which we cannot venture 
to reproduce; and Boswell reports 
a conversation with Johnson, in 
1773, Which appears to have been 
suggested by some judicial irregu- 
larity. ‘On the same evening, he 
would not allow that the private life 
of a judge, in England, was required 
to be so strictly decorous as I sup- 
posed. “ Why, then, sir,” said I, 
“according to your account, an 
English judge must just live like a 
gentleman.” Johnson: “ Yes, sir, 
if he can.”’ 

When Lord Northington (Henley) 
was Master of the Rolls, he requested 
leave of the King to discontinue the 
evening sittings of his court ; and 
on being called on for a reason, 
replied, ‘ Because, please your Ma- 
jesty, I am always drunk after 
dinner. The Speaker, Onslow, 
was complaining that he had been 
stopped in Parliament-street through 
the obstinacy of a carman; and 
was told that the Lord Chancellor 
(Northington) had experienced a 
considerable delay from the same 
cause. ‘ Well, said the Speaker, 
‘did not his lordship show him the 
mace, and strike him dumb? ‘ No, 
it was replied, ‘he did not; but he 
swore by God that, if he had been 
in his private coach, he would have 
got out and beat the d——d rascal 
to a jelly.’ 

When Hone, under a trial for a 
profane parody, was quoting pas- 
sages from sceptical writers in his 
defence, one of his judges was over- 
heard declaring to a colleague that 
he ‘ would be d——4 to h if he 
would sit there and hear the Chris- 
tian religion abused.’ It should be 
remembered, in mitigation, that 
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swearing and drinking were then 
not deemed incompatible with the 
habits and manners of good society. 
Even the pious Eldon was frequently 
guilty of an oath. 

Within the memory of the senior 
members of the profession, the 
Court of Exchequer was stated to 
be composed of one judge, who 
was a gentleman and no lawyer; a 
second, who was a lawyer and no 
gentleman; a third, who was nei- 
ther; and a fourth, who was both. 
This description, in which strict 
accuracy may have been sacrificed 
to antithesis, recalls Charles Lamb’s 
jocular remark on his four friends 
of the Lake school—that one would 
tell a lie, but would not pick a 
pocket; another would pick a 
pocket, but would not tell a lie; a 
third would do neither; and a 
fourth would do both—selecting, of 
course, the professed moralist for 
the climax. 

The gentleman-judge, not a law- 
yer, was Baron Graham; and some 
curious stories are told of his uni- 
form politeness on the bench. In 
his day, it was usual to suspend 
judgment in the criminal cases till 
the conclusion of the assizes and 
deliver all the sentences in a lump. 
A name had been accidentally 
omitted in the list of capital punish- 
ments, of which he was reminded 
on coming to the end of the list. 
‘Oh, yes, I see, John Thomson— 
John Thomson, I beg your pardon: 
you also are to be hanged by the 
neck till you are dead, and may the 
Lord have merey on your miserable 
soul, too.’ 

This is not so bad as the hanging 
judge, once frequently discoverable 
on the bench. One of the most re- 
pulsive specimens has been handed 
down to lasting ignominy by a 
couplet of Pope’s :— 


Slander or poison dread from Delia’s rage, 
Hard words or hanging, if your judge be 
Page. 


Johnson records that, at the trial 
of Savage for murder, Page con- 
cluded an inflammatory address to 
the jury in this fashion :— 

‘Gentlemen of the jury, you are 
to consider that Mr. Savage is a very 
great man, a much greater man 
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than you or I, gentlemen of the 
jury ; that he wears very fine clothes, 
much finer clothes than you or I, 
gentlemen of the jury; that he has 
abundance of money in his pocket, 
much more money than you or I, 
gentlemen of the jury; but, gentle- 
men of the jury, is it not a very 
hard case, gentlemen of the jury, 
that Mr. Savage should therefore 
kill you or me, gentlemen of the 
jury ?’ 

The testy judge has been most 
effectively laughed down by the in- 
imitable sketch of Mr. Justice Star- 
leigh, in the Pickwick trial ; and we 
should not be sorry if the same 
powerful satirist would deal in the 
same summary fashion with the 
joking judge ; although, if learning, 
capacity, and accomplishment could 
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ever redeem the character from cen- 
sure, it would have been so re- 
deemed by the late Sir James Alder- 
son. But we may safely trust to 
public opinion and the press to 
apply the corrective to all these 
minor or exceptional blemishes. 
High functionaries of all kinds now 
act too much in the open glare of 
day to take liberties or indulge 
humours; whilst the dispensers of 
promotion are too sure of being 
called to a speedy account to risk a 
bad or even a fairly questionable 
appointment. Whilst feeling and 
fully admitting, therefore, that there 
is room for improvement in the ju- 
dicial body as they stand, we really 
see no immediate reason for grave 
complaint, apprehension, or regret 
concerning them. 


DAYBREAK IN LONDON IN JULY. 


A Poem. 


N IDNIGHT! And o’er the old cathedral dome 

The molten silver of the setting moon 
Poured in a soft cascade: the noble pile, 
Crowned with the symbol of our Christian faith, 
Looked proudly with a monarch’s dignity 


Upon the lesser buildings. 


Deep and slow, 


With measured cadence, the firm voice of Time 
Pealed solemn warning to the restless ear 

Of the sick-watchers by the bed of death. 

Yet, ’neath the sky, supremely beautiful 
Showed the great capital: her myriad roofs 

Set in a frame-work of transparent white 

By earth’s attendant planet ; all her streets— 
Save here and there—deserted by the throng 
Of noonday wayfarers; her thousand spires 
Showed in dark outline ’gainst the silvered sky, 
A band of silent guards, re-echoing wide 

In muffled tones the great cathedral bell, 

Each slowly sounding the last hour of night. 


One! Paling wanes the crescent of the moon 
At the first sigh of day ; an awful calm 
Reigns in the precincts of our Babylon 

But* when some thoughtless reveller profanes 





* Poetic for ‘ except but when.’ 
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The silence of the night; a holy spell 

3inds the vast sleeping city ; those who watch 
Commune with things that are not of the earth, 
And earth herself, her myriad cares at rest, 
Lies calmly sleeping on the breast of God. 


Two! The last murmurs of expiring night, 

The rolling carriage-wheels of pleasure’s crew, 
Die all away, longer ashamed to break 

With their unholy sounds the happy trance 

Of the reposing city. Men lie bound, 

Bound hand and foot; the bold-faced ruffian now 
Lies harmless as the golden-tresséd child, 

Whose angel features bear the stamp of God 

Not yet defaced by man, Tis a glad thought 
That gleams amid the blackness of our world, 
Like some white star set on the mountain’s brow 
When earth is rocked by tempest, standing forth 
In trustful boldness ’mid a sea of strife, 

To guide the traveller with a glimpse of Heaven. 
Slumber reigns lord. What mighty schemes awhile 
Hang in the scale suspended! and, alas! 

What crimes conceived in the too-ready brain 
Wait but the touch of day to bring them forth 
With hydra-headed vigour, far and wide 
Scattering subtle poisons! Grateful* night— 
By the great Father-hand designed to give 
Mankind sweet rest from labour—oh, how oft 
Art thou perverted to unholy use, 

And that which should be blessing turned to bane ! 


Three! The grey dawn hath ripened into red, 
And one by one, with all their fragrant loads, 
Come trooping ceaselessly along the Strand 

The fruit and flower merchants; country carts 
Bear their green wealth of cauliflowers high-piled 
In stacks of tempting semblance ; strawberry-girls 
Trudge, fruit-on-head, into the avenues 

Of busy Covent Garden ; at the pump 

A chattering motley throng eager debate 

The likely prices of the coming day ; 

Roses are freshened ; penny bouquets trimmed ; 
And early breakfasts taken at the stalls 

Of clamorous coffee-dealers. Life is here, 
Though yet great London sleepeth ; but she stirs 
Uneasy in her slumber; whilst she dreams, 
Kind earth, who never sleepeth, sends her store 
From four vast teeming quarters. Daily food 
Daily three millions ask at London’s hands 


* In the true sense of the word, i.¢., pleasant. 
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In winter as in summer. Mighty task 

Of never-ending toil! Machinery 

Put by the world in motion, wheels in wheels, 
Ever revolving: all the globe may aid ; 

But England seés and London works the springs. 


Four! Cheery artizans come whistling forth, 

Their tools in hand and smiles upon the brow, 
And many a ‘snatch’ of sprightly people’s tune 
Speaks sunshine in the heart. That bread is sweet 
Which the strong arm must earn, and sweet that rest 
Which owes not slumber to a silken couch, 

But is the honest recompense of toil. 

Say, ye who reign, who trifle with a crown 

As children with a toy ; whose sympathies 

Are blunted by the all-corroding rust 

That grows with riches on man’s natural gold, 

Is grandeur worth its price? Yet, nay, speak not, 
But rather hold your peace: Truth needs no priest 
To preach her evidence ; with timid hand 

I hold the picture up, look ye who list, 

Not for the painter’s but the painted’s sake, 

And silent own the justice of the brush. 

The smock-frocked country lads in twos and threes 
Traverse the gleaming pavement: some with crabs 
As yet unripe; some with the speary flags 

Of nodding bulrushes; and some with nests 

Of callow piping thrushes, chirping loud— 

Poor little ones, unconscious of the fate 

That hovers threatening o’er their nestling-hood, 

A certain torment and a lingering death. 

Now come the grass-carts with their new-cut loads, 
Yet fresh and green, and scattering here and there 
A blade or two upon the straggling road, 

Tracing their onward course. The sempstress hangs 
Outside her casement the shrill restless lark; 

Sole comrade of her toilsome solitude ; 

And with a care, as if ’twere living thing, 

Waters her one poor pot of mignionette 

Ere she take up her needie. Thou High Heaven 
See’st the brave struggles of ten thousand hearts 
That, withering here uncherished, break unblessed. 


Five! The red orb of day comes grandly up 
Above the pale horizon, limns with gold 

The massive bridges of the arched chain 

Spanning the noble Thames; and in the ‘ Pool’ 
Ten thousand thousand masts from every clime 
Show, gilded by the sun-rays, splendid sign 

Of England’s prosperous commerce, of that power 
Which makes her Pearl of Nations, Sailor-hearts 
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Are foremost of the loyal: truly then 
May proud Britannia boast her jackets blue, 
Ruled by a Sovereign every inch a Queen! 


The lines of warehouses grow peopled thick 
With streams of stalwart porters grim and brown 
From work at river-side ; the hammers ring, 
Mixed with the noisier grating of the crane ; 

And the first railway trains across the bridge 
Sound out their warning whistles. Barges deep 
Lumber across the stream, and wherries ply 
Their early business at the Custom-house, 
Ferrying sun-burnt skippers, bag in hand, 

And papers ready for the early tide, 

To ‘weigh’ and down the river. Steamers huge 
For Antwerp bound, Dieppe, or Rotterdam, 
Take in their freightage; nervous passengers, 
Pushed here and there by the half angry crew, 
Stare, hardly yet awake. Volumes of smoke 
Note the departure of the foreign boats, 

And all the wharves are redolent of life. 


Six! And broad day lifts joyously the veil 
Of the last mists from all the city roofs, 
And tardy workmen from their garrets pour 
Into the busy streets. The half-grown girl 
Carries her cress-filled basket on her arm 
Through the awakened suburbs. City clerks 
And artizans and early risers all, 
As the hour nears toward seven, her call await 
For frugal breakfast tables. Loud and shrill 
The milkman’s jargon sounds along the streets ; 
The ‘ maid-of-all-work’ at the open door 
Her mats begins to beat ; white blinds draw up 
And windows open ; and the world of Town 
Ts fairly now astir. Another day 
Presents its heavy cheque on labour’s bank : 
Meet, friends, the call with muscle and with brain, 
And ere ’tis sundown let the debt be paid. 
Astiey H. Batpwiy. 
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TUNIS AND CARTHAGE, 


HERE was not much, perhaps, 
in the first view as obtained 
through the little circular window 
of the cell that nautical humour 
called a state cabin—a heartless 
allusion to the state in which one 
lay there when anything of a sea 
was on. A damp, dark morning; 
an expanse of calm, inky sea; a strip 
of coast with bare hills in the dis- 
tance, and a low, bleak shore end- 
ing in a line of watchful batteries; 
a group of buildings where a light 
or two still twinkled ; and a cluster 
of masts and spars that cut sharply 
against the dull, lead-coloured sky. 
Nevertheless, the picture was such 
a one as is seldom got into a frame 
of a foot in diameter. All that re- 
mains of Carthage was there. That 
flat shore was once lined by her 
quays; the slope behind, where Ma- 
rius sat and made himself a simile 
for all time, was the site of her tem- 
ples. Those were the hills whose 
familiar outline used to appear to 
Hannibal in his dreams of home, and 
to weary Scipio as he lay off here in 
his fleet. From the summit of that 
farther one AEneas first beheld the 
rising city, from the nearer Dido 
watched the galleys of the departing 
hero sweeping out to sea—for, like 
the cuckoo in the hedge-sparrow’s 
nest, the fable of the poet will 
thrust aside the legitimate historical 
tenants. Even that somewhat mean- 
looking mass of buildings to the left 
had its place in the world’s history 
as the famous fort of the Goletta, 
the sanctuary of the Tuniseen Cor- 
sairs, and the antagonist of Charles 
V. and Admiral Blake. 

From the deck, afterwards, as the 
day broke, and the sun rose over 
the mountains of the Dakhul, as 
that peninsula which terminates in 
Cape Bon is called, the prospect 
improved somewhat as far as the 
picturesque was concerned. The 
mists rolled away and disclosed the 
whole of that ‘ long recess,’* so un- 


lovely in the schoolboy’s eyes, glit- 
tering like a sheet of gold. Far out 
to sea, in the mouth of the bay, the 
rocky form of Zowamour, Virgil’s 
island, lay along the horizon, its 
office of breakwater just then rather 
a sinecure, for there was hardly 
wind enough to fill the latteen sails 
of the fishing boats as they crept 
out one by one from behind the 
mole of the Goletta. On the one 
side a long line of yellow shore 
stretched away eastwards, backed 
by slopes, dotted here and there 
with a speck of white or green, 
where an Arab village or patch of 
cultivation occurred, and rising gra- 
dually until they culminated in a 
picturesque group of mountains, 
among which the forked head of 
Boo Garneen, ‘ the father of horns,’ 
showed conspicuously. On the other 
lay the broad lagoon of Tunis, sepa- 
rated from the bay by a narrow strip 
of sand intersected by the ‘ gullet, 
from which come the Arabic name 
of Halk el Wed—the throat of the 
stream—and the Italian ‘ Goletta ;’ 
and at the extreme end, to the west, 
the city itself looked like a streak 
of white paint on the tawny shore 
of the lake. Dr. Shaw thinks that 
the phrase of ‘Leucon Tuneta; 
used by Diodorus, is due to the 
‘chalky cliffs that appear round 
about it in viewing it from the sea;’ 
but it is not easy to make out where 
these cliffs are to be found. They 
are certainly not round about the 
city. The probability is whitewash 
was just as much in vogue in 
the cities of North Africa two 
thousand years ago as it is now, 
and Tunes of old produced precisely 
the same effect upon the eye of the 
historian that modern Tunis does 
upon that of the traveller standing 
on the deck of a steamer off the 
Goletta, and looking westwards 
across the lagoon. 

Beyond the city, to the north- 
west, the eye fell upon the heights 


* Est in secessu longo locus; insula portum 
Effecit objectu laterum ; quibus omnis ab alto 
Frangitur, inque sinus scindit sese unda reductos. 
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of the Belvedere, so called by the 
Europeans, almost the only spot 
among the parched environs of 
Tunis where anything like a re- 
spectable tree flourishes ; and thence, 
travelling over the expanse of low- 
lying brown plain on the northern 
side of the lagoon, came once more 
to the hills of Carthage, crowned, 
the one by the village of Sidi Bou- 
said, the other by the chapel erected 
to the memory of Louis IX. of 
France, saint and Crusader. 

Such was the prospect from the 
deck of the Oasis, and we had plenty 
of leisure to examine it. From the 
extreme deliberateness with which 
the business of going ashore was 
managed, any one, even a blind 
man, might have known it was a 
Mahommedan sea-port we had 
reached. The morning was well 
advanced before any of the natives 
thought it worth while to enter into 
communication with us, and then 
it was in the form of a boat rowed 
by a swarthy, red-capped crew, and 
bearing an outlandish flag and a 
quarantine officer, which pulled 
round us at a respectful distance, 
as though we were a plague ship. 
To be sure some of the faces we 
showed over our bulwarks did not 
exactly suggest a clean bill of health. 
Every navigator must have observed 
that, however long the voyage, there 
are always certain passengers whom 
nobody ever sees till the ship is in 
port, when they come out, like in- 
sects in spring, from heaven knows 
what holes and corners. We had 
a few of these stowaways, women 
chiefly, and their appearance was 
anything but wholesome. There is 
no object in nature which gives 
such an idea of highly-condensed 
dowdiness as a Frenchwoman of the 
middle class after a voyage, and 
before she has had time to get her- 
self to rights. Nofemale (nor male 
perhaps) of any nation or rank 
shows to advantage under such 
circumstances; but it is the privi- 
lege of la Frangaise to achieve an 
untidiness of dress, a muddiness of 
complexion, a look of having been 
thrust away among the things for 
the wash, but discovered before that 
desirable operation had been per- 
formed, that defies competition. 
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There were also some Arabs on 
board, who looked sufficiently miser- 
able after their night on deck; for 
if anything is calculated to try 
Moslem resignation it is a deck 
passage in a Christian steamer. 
Their poor heads get addled by the 
unaccountable bustle, fuss, activity, 
and briskness of the unbelievers. 
They are always in the way, always 
squatting or stretching themselves 
in inconvenient places, from which 
it becomes necessary from time to 
time to rout them out. Bights of 
hard, heavy cables are constantly 
falling on their naked toes, loose 
buckets assail their shins, and if a 
sea happens to be shipped, they are 
certain to get the largest share of it, 
But they endure all without a com- 
plaint, for doth not the Koran say, 
‘Verily we have created man in 
misery?’ So they merely draw up 
their legs and pull down the hoods 
of their bernouses and moan. 

Luckily the health officer was a 
man of experience and of the world. 
He saw that such symptoms of 
sickness as were apparent among 
us did not indicate anything in- 
fectious or contagious, and stretched 
his authority so far as to permit us 
to land upon the territory of his 
Highness the Bey of Tunis, if we 
could. For some time the permis- 
sion availed us nothing; but at 
length it occurred to the proprietors 
of a boat in the harbour that it 
might be as well to run out and 
see if there was any one who wanted 
to come ashore. The craft was 
fortunately roomy, and our party not 
much more than a dozen in number, 
and not inordinately encumbered 
with luggage, otherwise it is im- 
possible to say how long some of 
us must have waited before another 
opportunity occurred. 

For the port of the first com- 
mercial city of Barbary, a city 
which, from its combining manu- 
factures with trade, has some claims 
to be considered the Glasgow of the 
Mahommedan powers, the Goletta 
strikes one as having an unques- 
tionable air of shabbiness about it. 
A third-rate fishing village on our 
fidgetty shores would long ago have 
made a prodigious row if left to strug- 
gle on with such a pier as this easy 
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Moslem haven is quite satisfied with. 
On the one hand, as your boat 
enters the port, you have a ricketty, 
tumble-down pier, jetty, mole—it 
is hard to know what to call it— 
apparently rapidly sinking into the 
sea from shame and a consciousness 
that it isa disreputable sham. On 
the other, pleasantly situated on 
piles driven into the sea, is a wooden 
building, like a mouldy toll-box, 
where those persons whose state of 
health is not satisfactory to the 
quarantine officers, are compelled 
to stay until they are better; in 
short, the lazaretto. A dozen vessels, 
perhaps, of various rigs and nations, 
are lying at the pier, and it is, to 
the Briton at least, delightful be- 
yond measure to be greeted by the 
friendly, staring countenance of the 
liberal bosomed Sarah Jane of Lon- 
don, whose noble form, in all its 
bravery of blue paint and gilding, 
leans forward, from the bow of the 
brig so named, to welcome you on 
your arrival in this outlandish port ; 
where, however, it is much admired 
by the Arab fishermen as the model 
of one of the lights of some English 
harem. On one side of the narrow 
harbour stands the custom-house, 
consisting of a wooden shed and 
a rotten wharf. Here a malignant 
and a turbaned tidewaiter com- 
pelled us all to land and undergo 
an examination of baggage, far 
more, I firmly believe, with a view 
to what the French would call a 
distraction for himself and his col- 
leagues, than from any stern sense 
of duty. No doubt it was very 
slow work sitting all day in that 
damp box doing nothing. The 
process was a tedious one, as many 
of the articles discovered were 
strange to the searchers, and had to 
be submitted to an imposing-look- 
ing old gentleman who sat’at a table ; 
and it was further complicated by 
the fact that none of us commanded 
Arabic enough to explain, and none 
of the officials spoke anything else. 
However, in these happy countries 
delay is of no consequence. There 
are no confounded trains to be un- 
easy about. Everything waits for 
everything else, and if there is 
nothing else to wait for it waits for 
itself. The grand result was that 
VOL, LXX. NO. CCCCXY. 
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a syringe, the property of one of 
the travellers,.was temporarily im- 
pounded, but finally restored, and a 
bundle of cigars found in my port- 
manteau definitively retained. They 
were of Algerian make, and being 
remarkably strong flavoured, it con- 
soled me to think they would pro- 
bably make that fine old gentleman 
very ill, if, in defiance of the Koran, 
he attempted to smoke them. 

Besides the custom-house, the 
Goletta can boast of an arsenal, a 
barrack, a summer palace for the 
Bey, a Maltese café or two, and a 
short street of miscellaneous build- 
ings. Its population seems to con- 
sist chiefly of boatmen, fishermen, 
sailors, and soldiers, the latter the 
most slovenly-looking warriors in 
the world. The uniform, as far as 
trunk and limbs are concerned, is 
European—a dark-blue jacket and 
red trousers, both worn generally 
unbuttoned; but the head-dress is 
that eternal scarlet skull-cap, called 
a fez in Turkey, a tarboosh in Syria 
and Egypt, and a shashya here; and 
the feet are either naked or thrust 
into broad yellow slippers. Nor does 
the military bearing of these gallant 
fellows appear to be much smarter 
than their attire. Of the two sen- 
tries on guard near the custom- 
house, one leaned in an easy atti- 
tude against the wall, while the 
other sat on the edge of his sentry- 
box with his musket across his 
knees, and peacefully knitted what 
seemed to be a stocking. 

From the Goletta to Tunis, in a 
straight line across the lagoon, the 
distance is about seven or eight 
miles. By land it is four or five 
more; but, though our boatmen 
tried hard to persuade us to con- 
tinue the voyage, it was generally 
felt that, in this case, the longer 
way round would prove the shorter 
in the end, especially as one of the 
more enterprising. spirits of the 
place had got out a tolerably pro- 
mising omnibus for our use. It re- 
quired some faith in the proverbial 
elasticity of this kind of vehicle, to 
believe in the possibility of stowing 
away our party and baggage. Our 
Arab fellow-travellers, it is true, 
had disappeared, except one, who 
was allowed to hang on by the side 
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of the driver, on the condition, I 
fancy, of working his passage, which 
he conscientiously did by screaming 
discordantly at the horses the whole 
way, and plying his long, lithe leg 
as though it were a whip. But we 
had been joined by two or three 
recent arrivals from Malta; and 
there was every prospect of a tight 
fit inside and a crushing load out- 
side. Somehow, however, it was 
managed; and, what was still more 
remarkable, by some magic process 
we got through the archway in the 
town-wall, which seemed many sizes 
too small for the occasion. 

There has been so much satire di- 
rected at lovely woman, on account 
of her weakness for large masses of 
luggage, that, when one is in posses- 
sion of a fact telling the other way, it 
becomes a duty to disclose it. The 
ladies of our party generally had 
the usual number of chests, boxes, 
and bundles; but there was one 
honour to her sex whose entire lug- 
gage, as far as I could see, consisted 
ofacanary. Why she selected this 
particular form of property as a 
fitting article de voyage for travel in 
a semi-barbarous country, I could 
not make out, unless it happened 
that the bird was an enchanted one, 
which, when properly invoked, had 
the faculty of laying bonnets, shawls, 
boots, and others of those mysterious 
articles which are currently believed 
to fill the coffers of the travelling 
female. But its appearance did not 
suggest the possession of any super- 
natural power. On the contrary, 
it seemed to be, intellectually and 
physically, below the average of 
canaries. What with the accidents 
of travel—the bewildering succes- 
sion of steamer, boat, custom-house, 
and omnibus ; much swinging about 
of its cage, many falls, and finding 
itself several times standing on its 
head in its water-trough—the poor 
thing’s mind had become totally 
unhinged, and all its faculties were 
absorbed in holding on, and trying 
not to be unwell. The pitching of 
our omnibus over the plain of Car- 
thage, however, had so completely 
the effect of a gale at sea, that it fell 
off its perch and lay, to all appear- 
ance, deadly sick at the bottom of 
its cage. 
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For it was over this classic ground 
that the first part of our journey 
lay: the very stones that caused 
us so much suffering, as we bumped 
over them, had once formed part 
of the suburbs of Carthage (an om- 
nibus in the suburbs of Car- 
thage!) Square blocks, fragments 
of columns, masses of masonry, still 
cemented together, lay here and 
there on each side of the road; 
while far away to the right stood 
the ruins of that fifty miles of 
aqueduct which once slaked the 
thirst of the mighty city. For the 
whole of its extent of twelve miles, 
it stretches a bare brown piain, with 
hardly a trace of cultivation, except 
close to Tunis; and, to the best of 
my recollection, only one human 
habitation, a Moorish café, stand- 
ing in a courtyard with a very 
scriptural-looking draw-well in the 
middie. Here the fact that we 
had cast off Christendom was first 
brought home to us, by the refusal 
of el qgahwadji to consider the 
cosmopolitan franc a legal tender in 
payment for coffee supplied, and 
by finding ourselves, after getting 
change from the driver, in posses- 
sion of a number of heavy dises of 
copper, bearing an impress in Arabic 
that looked something like a true- 
loyer’s-knot gone mad. Opposite 
this point, about a mile from the 
shore, lies the little islet of Shiklah, 
crowned with a venerable fort; a 
spot which, as it is the only thing 
in the shape of an island on the 
lake, is a great resort of the pleasure- 
seekers of the city. Here too we 
observed, stalking about in the 
shallow water, several tall, slim 
birds of the wading persuasion. 
The distance was too great to iden- 
tify them positively as flamingoes ; 
but as the lagoon of Tunis is well 
known to be a haunt of those birds, 
we, to use a nautical expression, 
made them flamingoes by common 
consent. A few miles further on, 
scattered olive-trees began to relieve 
the monotony of the plain, as far as 
those ugliest of all vegetable pro- 
ductions could do so; and presently 
we entered a lane, bounded by white- 
washed walls. <A traveller, fresh 
from Europe, would most likely 
have fancied that on each side la; 
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the cemeteries of the city; but eyes 
accustomed to the architecture of 
North Africa saw that this was in 
fact a street, and that we were actu- 
ally in the suburbs of Tunis. 

A few more jolts and shakes, and 
a dive through an archway, called, 
I believe, Bab Kartagineh—Car- 
thage-gate—brought us to the end 
of our journey, as far as wheels 
were concerned. We were in the 
famous city of Tunis,—a city whose 
thoroughfares are not much more 
practicable for vehicles than those 
of Venice itself. 

The agitating question about ho- 
tels, which usually arises on reach- 
ing a strange town, is much sim- 
plified at Tunis by the fact that 
there are only two to choose be- 
tween; and at one of these they do 
not profess to board their guests. 
The other, the Hétel de Paris, 
was at some distance from the 
spot where our omnibus had dis- 
charged us, and that eminently 
Oriental institution, the porter, be- 
“ame necessary. Most of the passen- 
gers preferred the nearer caravan- 
serai, reducing the party bound for 
the other to two. My companion 
was a gentleman from Lyons, com- 
missioned by one of the great silk 
houses there to examine into some 
of the processes of the silk-manu- 
facture, as carried on at Tunis; and, 
besides his personal baggage, he had 
some large boxes like emigrants’ 
sea-chests, one of which seemed 
qaite enough for a man to carry. 
But the porter that we employed, a 
brawny-looking youth, with an evi- 
dent dash of negro blood in his 
veins, scorned the idea of any one 
dividing the labour with him. 
Having strung the boxes together 
with a piece of rope, he hung them 
about him like occasional trinkets, 
while he carried a portmanteau in 
each hand, a bag on his head, and, 
to the best of my recollection, a hat- 
box, or some other small parcel, 
in his teeth. I had often been stag- 
gered at the loads which men of his 
calling are made to carry in the 
Arabian Nights, and felt inclined to 
treat them as pieces of Oriental ex- 
aggeration; but now I doubted no 
longer. Thus festooned, he made 
for one of the lanes that opened on 
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the space in front of the gate. The 
streets of Tunis, like those of all 
Moorish towns, are very narrow: 
in the course of a pretty complete 
exploration of the city, I did not 
discover more than one or two as 
wide as Holywell-street. The one in 
question was not more than half 
that width, and being a leading 
thoroughfare, was rather crowded. 
But, as the ballad says, ‘ Away and 
away went this proud young porter; 
away and away and away went he,’ 
scattering the people before him 
like ninepins. Weighted as he was, 
the shock was irresistible ; and, his 
mouth being full of hatbox, he was 
unable to utter the customary warn- 
ing ery of ‘ Balek!’ so the public 
had no chance. In a European city 
this would have been certain to 
produce unpleasant feeling, some of 
which, no doubt, would have recoiled 
upon his employers. But these good 
people are very patient in the matter 
of well-established nuisances. Being 
knocked about in this way is one of 
the ordinary incidents of street life 
with them; and they would as soon 
think of murmuring at the dust of 
summer, or the cold of winter, as 
of complaining of an annoyance so 
much in the natural order of things. 
For this reason, perhaps, the dignity 
of the Moslem never seems to suffer 
from one of these accidents: he 
never looks ridiculous, as a Euro- 
pean would and does. A donkey, 
laden with filthy dripping water- 
skins or greasy oil-jars, will charge, 
in a rapid shuffle, up against two 
stately, portly old fellows, deeply 
engaged in the operation of mutual 
hand-kissing, and send one stagger- 
ing to the wall, while the other is 
swept some paces down the street, 
as if by a powerful besom. But 
the spectacle does not strike you as 
having anything of the ludicrous in 
it, possibly because it is so clear 
that they have no idea of the affair 
being looked at in that light. Your 
European would have looked angry 
or foolish, according to tempera- 
ment; but to the Mussulman there 
is nothing in the occurrence to make 
him feel awkward or indignant. 
The concussion had been decreed 
for him by fate; and that is all that 
is to be said about it. Until a 
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Christian has succeeded in acquiring 
this philosophical deportment, he 
had better keep a sharp look-out 
whene’er he takes his walks abroad 
in one of these cities; and, while 
one eye studies the graceful lines of 
the minaret, or the rich bits of 
colour and quaint groups of figures 
in the bazaar, let him keep the other 
on the movements of the porters, 
donkeys, camels, and such features 
of Oriental life. In spite, however, 
of the admirable stoicism displayed, 
I felt this was hardly the way for a 
stranger to make his first appear- 
ance in a society which, until lately 
at least, was by no means remark- 
able for tolerance; and it was a 
great relief when at last we turned 
into the street of Sidi Mourdjani, 
where our hotel was situated. 

The hotel was a capital specimen 
of the kind of house inhabited by a 
tolerably well-to-do Moorish citizen. 
Although in French hands, it had 
not been Europeanized, further than 
by the introduction of tables, chairs, 
and beds. Entering from the street 
by a mean-looking door, you came 
through a dark and not over-clean 
or sweet passage, to a square open 
court surrounded by galleries with 
wooden pillars and railings, so like 
the yard of an old fashioned English 
inn, that it almost seemed strange 
not to find the mingled odour of 
beer and stable, the rows of boots 
left out to clean, the varmint terrier 
that smelt the calves of your legs. 
Into this court the doors and win- 
dows of all the rooms of the house 
opened, and it is the prevalence of 
this mode of building that gives its 
peculiar dead, eyeless expression to 
a Moorish street. It is, in fact, ex- 
cept in the quarters where shops 
and bazaars abound, nothing more 
than a rudely-paved alley between 
irregular whitewashed walls pierced 
by doors, and here and there a loop- 
hole, behind the close grating of 
which you may, perhaps, catch a 
glimpse of a veiled and gorgeously 
wrapped-up figure. This is in 
general the only window through 
which the household can inspect 
the outer world; all the rest look 
into the court inside. Of the rooms 


on the ground-floor of the hotel the 
best was that which served for a 
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salle & manger. It was a sort of 
practical prose edition of that 
charming little bijou in the Alham- 
bra Court at Sydenham, described as 
the women’s apartment; and break- 
fast, dinner, and any casual refresh- 
ments consumed there, had an ad- 
ditional flavour imparted to them 
by the idea of the mysterious crea- 
tures, moon-faced, high-bosomed, 
like the letter Alif, with mouths like 
the seal of Solomon, hair blacker 
than the night of estrangement, and 
all the other attractions recom- 
mended in Oriental poetry, that these 
walls had looked down upon during 
the reign of the former proprietor. 
Opposite the door was a kind of 
alcove or recess, with a floor elevated 
a few inches above the level of the 
room. All round, to about the 
height of four feet, the walls were 
lined with coloured glazed tiles. 
Above this they were coated with a 
pure white plaster worked into an 
elaborate tracery of snake-like Arabic 
characters, winding themselves 
through the mazes of an intricate 
geometrical pattern. A door in one 
corner of the court gave admission 
to a spiral stair leading to the gal- 
leries above and the bedrooms which 
opened on them, and finally on to 
the flat roof, which ran all round the 
court like a terrace, fenced on the 
inner side by a light wooden railing, 
and on the outer by a stout wall 
four feet high. This latter place of 
retreat was a great addition to the 
comforts of the hotel. It afforded 
a pleasant lounge for the enjoyment 
of the sea breeze in the evening, all 
the more necessary, as the court 
below was close and hot, and the 
streets outside were not available for 
strolling purposes in consequence 
of the early hours and the unillumi- 
nating habits of the Tuniseens; and 
oft in the stilly night, when slum- 
ber’s chain had not bound me—(the 
insect world, I regret to say, is 
strongly represented at Tunis),—I 
found meditation upon the house- 
top very soothing. 

The view, too, over the city was 
very curious. On every side it spread 
out a, succession of flat terraces, 
each fenced by its parapet; and 
from the extreme narrowness of the 
streets, the whole seemed to form a 
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compact mass, looking very like a 
huge white honeycomb. In the 
middle stood the burly square tower 
of the Grand Mosque; round it at 
various distances the more graceful 
forms of the minarets of the inferior 
temples raised their conical caps and 
glittering crescents high above the 
city. A few fat, white domes, and 
cupolas covered with shining green 
tiles, helped to break the uniformity 
of the sea of housetops, and here 
and there might be seen a grave 
citizen absorbed in religious self- 
communion, or a group of masons 
putting the finishing touch to a roof 
with measured beats of their heavy 
wooden trowels, or a couple of next 
door neigbours exchanging views 
about the gossip of ‘our street’ 
across the party wall. For the 
housetop is to Tunis very much 
what the back garden is to suburban 
London. You may see Abdallah’s 
shirt there, hung out to dry, and 
making probably as respectable a 
banner as the garment of the pro- 
phet, supported nobly by something 
which, inflated by the evening 
breeze, looks like a double-barrel 
pillow case, but is, as youare pleased 
to believe, in reality, the ample 
‘pants’ of the charming, invisible 
Mrs. Abdallah. 

What struck me most at first, 
perhaps, was the size of the town. 
Although aware that it is the second 
in Africa in extent and population, 
I was not prepared to find a city 
more than three times as large as 
Algiers. Dr. Shaw says it is about 
three miles in circuit, but this cal- 
culation is, I imagine, considerably 
under the mark. He describes it, 
nevertheless, as less populous than 
Algiers, which is not easy to un- 
derstand, as its present population 
far exceeds his estimate of that of 
Algiers; and, judging by the num- 
ber of houses one sees in ruins, it 
does not seem likely that it has in- 
creased materially since his time.* 
Indeed it is far more probable that 
the population of Tunis has dimi- 


* According to Davis, the population of Tunis is 200,000. 
heard given was 130,000 Moors, 30,000 Jews, and about 1500 Christians. 
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nished during the last hundred 
years, owing to the suppression of 
piracy and the increase in the num- 
ber of her manufacturing and com- 
mercial rivals. Even in the shashya 
trade, which she had made her 
specialité, and hitherto almost mo- 
nopolized, she is beginning to suffer 
from European competition. 

A stroll through the streets of 
Tunis was not, if all accounts are 
true, an enterprise to be lightly un- 
dertaken by a European a few years 
ago. Even still, in some quarters, 
many people assured me, the garb 
of Christendom is apt to get its 
wearer into a scrape. I must, how- 
ever, do the honest Tuniseens the 
justice of saying that in the course of 
my solitary rambles, which a certain 
bias in favour of back streets fre- 
quently led me into what Mr. Dickens 
would have called shy neighbour- 
hoods, I never met with the slightest 
unpoliteness; not even from that 
enemy of mankind in every clime, 
the street-boy, though I many time 
tried his forbearance by stopping to 
make a rough sketch. ‘The only 
effect of a proceeding so well caleu- 
lated to shock his sense of propriety 
was the collection of a small crowd, 
who watched the operation with in- 
terest and exclamations of ‘ Ey ya! 
el sook, el s’ma, shoof!’ ‘ My eyes! 
there’s the market-place, the mina- 
ret: look!’ I have reason to believe, 
by the by, that the enmity between 
the street-boy and the policeman 
exists as strongly at Tunis as else- 
where ; for on one of these occasions, 
when an individual in uniform inter- 
fered, the art students immediately 
took up a strong position upon an 
adjacent heap of rubbish, and jeered 
him with a steadiness and precision 
that argued long practice. I re- 
member only one instance of any- 
thing at all like intolerance. The 
Lyons gentleman before mentioned, 
(who, with a view to assimilate his 
appearance as far as possible to that 
of an average Oriental gentleman, 
always turned out in black, with a 


The lowest estimate I 
In Shaw’s 


time (1727) Algiers contained, he says, 100,000 Moors, 15,000 Jews, and 2000 Christian 


slaves, 
French. 


At present its population is little over 60,000, nearly one half of which is 
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large white neckcloth and a broad 
brimmed hat), was one day seized 
with a desire of examining the Grand 
Mosque. Now at Tunis, the very 
steps leading up to the mosques are 
tabooed to all except true believers, 
and the moment he attempted to 
carry out his design there was a fer- 
ment among the bystanders. Mer- 
chants left their shops, purchasers 
their bargains. Every follower of 
the prophet in the neighbourhood 
interposed to save those holy stones 
from the desecration of a Christian 
boot. But no reasonable man could 
have complained of the manner in 
which the thing was done. Firmly, 
but quietly, it was represented to 
him that there was no admittance 
except on Mahommedan business. 
In fact, I think that the Tuniseens, 


and, as a general rule, the people of 


North Africa, are, like other inhabi- 
tants of warm climates, by no means 
so black as they have been painted. 
No doubt a good deal is due to 
French influence, for the French are 
a power at Tunis. This is rather a 
sore subject with the inhabitants. 
They look nervously across the 
frontier to Algeria, and feel they can 
deny nothing to so powerful a 
neighbour; but they by no means 
relish the part which France plays 
in the affairs of their country. Eng- 
land, on the other hand, is decidedly 
popular, as she never interferes, and 
is, directly, as well as through Malta, 
a good customer. The discovery 
that a, stranger is Ingleez, not Fran- 
sees, is sure to operate strongly in 
his favour; and I have been told by 
a Frenchman who knew the country 
well, that an Englishman might 
travel almost anywhere in the Bey- 
lik in perfect safety, if he could con- 
trive to make his nationality known. 
The worst of it is that on the border 
and in some other places they have 
a nasty way of shooting without 
asking any questions. 

The position of the hotel favoured 
the propensities of a  flaneur. 
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Within two minutes’ walk was the 
business quarter of the city, and 
region of the bazaars which form a 
maze of arcades clustering all round 
the Grand Mosque; a lounging 
ground, worth all the Boulevards and 
galleries of Paris to a traveller in 
search of the picturesque. Thack- 
eray somewhere speaks of the first 
sight of an Eastern bazaar as a com- 
pletely new sensation, and the 
bazaars of Tunis are ultra Oriental. 
As you pass in out of the glare 
of the sunshine streaming into the 
street from above, and reflected by 
the white walls on each side, the 
first sensation to your dazzled eyes 
is one of grateful shade and coolness ; 
the next, as they grow accustomed 
to the subdued light, is that of 
looking into a huge kaleidoscope. 
You look down a long vista of shops 
hung with stuffs of every colour in 
the rainbow. The low, projecting 
roof of each is supported by wooden 
pillars, gaudily painted with spiral 
bands of red, green, blue, and yel- 
low, and over all is spread a light 
wooden roof screening the roadway 
from the sun, but admitting the air 
at the sides. On the floor of each 
shop, which is raised a couple of 
feet above the pavement, sits the 
proprietor, as motionless, except 
when actually showing his wares, 
as one of Madame Tussand’s wax- 
works, or the figure of the Great 
Mogul outside atobacconist’s; andin 
the middle space there is an ever 
shifting crowd of figures in flowing 
garments of many hues. Sleek 
Moors of the city, with gorgeous 
girdles and waistcoats; wild Arabs* 
from the country in white or striped 
bernouses; women in scanty blue 
petticoats and black veils drawn 
tight across their noses; blacks from 
the Soudan, not with that miserable 
turkey’s-gizzard complexion which 
the nigger is apt to wear in our raw 
climate, but with a fine, rich, metal- 
lic lustre on their skins, as if they 
were regularly black-leaded every 





;* The Moors, as distinguished from the Arabs, are the inhabitants of the larger towns 
on the coast, such as Tripoli, Tun‘s, and Algiers. 


Although the difference in appearance, 


manners, and costume is very striking, there is no reason for believing that there is any 


difference in race. 


It may be readily accounted for by the fact that for centuries the 


tormer have been merchants, manufacturers, and shopkeepers ; while the life of the latter 
has been, for the most part, agricultural and pastoral. 
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morning like the grates; Marabouts, 
the fakeers of Barbary, in dirt and 
tatters; ragged little water-carriers, 
bending under the weight of their 
great earthern jars; fruit hawkers, 
driving donkeys laden with water- 
melons and pomegranates —these 
are some of the elements entering 
into the composition of the tide of 
humanity which ebbs and _ flows 
through one of the bazaars of Tunis. 
Right and left, they branch off in a 
bewildering network of passages, 
each the facsimile of its neighbour, 
except as regards the articles it deals 
in. You pass from the region of 
silks into that of woollens, where 
soft carpets of luxurious pile, and 
bright-coloured saddle-cloths, pray- 
ing rugs, coverlets from Fezzan, 
adorned with quaint figures of blue 
men and scarlet camels and green 
dogs, lie exposed for sale; then you 
come to a long perspective of red 
boots and yellow shoes, saddles, 
bridles, and sabretaches richly em- 
broidered with silk and gold, sus- 
pended in atmosphere strongly im- 
pregnated with morocco leather, a 
pleasanter lounge than most of the 
streets of Tunis, which, besides two 
and seventy stenches like those of 
Cologne, has at least as many more 
altogether peculiar to itself. 

In one of these bazaars I literally 
‘stumbled’ on a curious illustra- 
tion of Tuniseen ways. In the 
centre of the roadway was an 
oblong wooden box, gaudily painted 
and partially embedded in the pave- 
ment, in a position well caleulated 
for breaking the shins of incautious 
passengers. This, as I learned in 
time, partly from a friendly shop- 
keeper, partly from one of the works 
of Dr. Davis, was the coffin of a 
holy man, one Abd-Allah by name, 
who flourished five or six centuries 
back. He was a Christian by birth, 
but becoming a convert to Islam, 
settled at Tunis, and acquired a 
great reputation for sanctity. So 
much so, that his dying request to 
be interred, or rather exposed, in 
this street of Assaragjeah, was un- 
hesitatingly complied with. Readers 
of the Englishwoman in Egypt will 
recollect that it is the inconvenient 
privilege of the Moslem saint to be 
buried wherever he may fancy his 
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tomb will best keep his memory 
alive; and to this end Sidi Abd- 
Allah’s is a masterpiece of in- 
genuity. 

In spite of the crowd, there is 
very little of that buzz which per- 
vades a European market—for the 
Moslem looks upon noise as a thing 
to be reserved for great and im- 
portant occasions. But there is one 
period of the day when the hubbub 
is considerable. From about nine 
to ten in the morning, in one or two 
of the principal bazaars, goods are 
sold in a manner that may be far 
more properly called ‘public out- 
cry,’ than our auction system. The 
owner sits quietly in his shop, while 
his commissioner, the ‘ broker’ of 
the Oriental storybook, elbows his 
way through the crowd, holding up 
the article—bernous, haik, gun, 
dagger, or whatever it may be—and 
shouting out the price in piasters, 
‘khamsa ou arbaeen!’ ‘ arba ou ash- 
reen! ‘ forty-five,’ ‘twenty-four,’ as 
the case may be. If in the course 
of a couple of turns nobody seems 
inclined to trade, he goes back to 
his employer, and the article is 
either returned to store, or sent out 
again with a piastre or two taken off 
the price. 

That called the bazaar, or market 
of the Bey—Sook el Bey—is the 
most pretentious but the least pic- 
turesque of all. It forms one side 
of the barracks built by, I believe, 
the present Bey, and has a stiff 
European look, quite out of, keep- 
ing with its neighbourhood. Close 
by is the Casbah, onee the palace, 
but now simply the arsenal of 
Tunis, a gloomy-looking old build- 
ing, making one violent attempt at 
cheerfulness in the shape of gate- 
way, the stonework of which is 
painted with the liveliest of colours. 
Tunis, indeed, except for its mosques, 
would be very poor in what we 
should call public buildings. Here 
and there in its streets some striking, 
bit of Oriental arehitecture crops 
out; but in general it is, except in 
the bazaar quarter, simply a maze 
of narrow, white lanes, varied by 
occasional heaps of rubbish where 
houses have fallen, or been pulled 
down. Nor are there any signs of 
its great antiquity; for, as far as 
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age can make it so, Tunis is vene- 
rable. It is undoubtedly the oldest 
of all the existing African cities 
(except, perhaps, Constantina), if 
the identity of a city be held to 
depend upon site and name, and not 
upon stone and mortar. It dates 
from even an earlier period than the 
foundation of Carthage, according 
to some authorities, who make it out 
to have been the capital of Iarbas, 
or at least one of those ‘ great cities 
of Libya,’ through which Fame, as 
described by Virgil, proclaimed the 
advent of Atneas and his attentions 
to Dido. At any rate it figures 
early in the history of the Punic 
wars, in the story of the Regulus; 
and from the way in which it is 
mentioned by Livy and others, it 
was evidently a well established 
town, and a place of considerable 
importance when Alexandria was 
a mere bantling. But, as in the 
case of most Moslem towns, there 
is nothing to show that it is more 
than two or three centuries old, un- 
less it be the ruins of the old town 
wall, which has been outgrown and 
superseded by a more substantial 
modern structure. In one quarter, 
where the consulates are, and the 
Christians for the most part reside, 
there is some building going on, 
chiefly in the European style. Why 
Europeans settling in Tunis should 
have selected this part to live in is 
hard to make out. It is true it is 
the nearest to the shore of the 
lagoon, but between the city and 
the lake there is a tract of waste 
ground so utterly given over to 
abominations, that in a less healthy 
climate it would be a never-failing 
nursery for fever and cholera. Itis 
a vast expanse of rubbish heaps, 
relieved by black festering pools, 
containing the sewage of the city; 
and if the Fleet ditch were dammed 
up and allowed to form a chain of 
small lakes, that wilderness which 
lies to the nerth of Farringdon- 
street, would represent on a small 
scale thekand of scenery the Chris- 
tian inhabitants of Tunis have 
under their eyes and noses. Yet 
even this unsavoury spot has its 
charms for the traveller. He sees 
at a glance that this is what is 
meant by ‘the mounds’ that are so 
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often alluded to in the Arabian 
Nights, as the haunt of afrits and 
outcasts and the doubtful charac- 
ters generally of Oriental city life. 

The reader, perhaps, is weary of 
the frequent reference in travellers’ 
tales to the popular work just 
named, but in truth it is not easy 
toavoid it. In a Mahommedan city 
—such is the conservatism of the 
Moslem character—you are at every 
turn brought into contact with the 
facts of the Arabian Nights. 
Almost every object you see illus- 
trates some story, or clears up some 
difficulty. You know that Aladdin’s 
lamp was a many-sided affair, with 
little metal crescents hanging from 
its corners, for you see the pattern 
swinging in every shop. Now you 
understand how it was that the Jew 
and his wife let down the body of 
the Hunchback into the house of 
the Sultan’s steward; and what is 
meant by nailing up Aboukir’s shop; 
and what a ‘ market-street’ is like. 
Beside every second door you see 
the stone seat on which Bedreddin 
was placed by the afrit, and on which 
Aziz sat when the handkerchief 
fell on him from the lattice above, 
and off which Alnaschar kicked his 
tray of crockery. It is not difficult 
to realise a ‘confection of pome- 
granate seeds,’ in a city where 
pomegranates are about three a 
penny, and you have them for 
breakfast every morning. The very 
fish served up at that meal remind 
you of the story of the Fisherman. 
Not that they are of four colours, 
but because the contortions of their 
bodies, and the suffering expression 
of their countenance, suggest that 
they have been put down to fry 
alive, 

After the fashion of the time, 
And humour of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid ; 


and that their dying agonies have 
been horribly preserved by the art 
of cookery. In fact, you are sur- 
rounded by the properties and dra- 
matis persone of the ‘ thousand and 
one nights.’ The old familiar figures 
of your fancy have become realities, 
bringing with them recollections of 
how and where you first made their 
acquaintance: of the shady side of 
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the haycock, where you first met 
Camaralzaman and Badoura; of 
the nook in the shrubbery where 
the blackbird found you deep in the 
story of the Magic Horse, and never 
suspected you were alive till you 
turned the leaf; even of that sick- 
room, which to this day connects 
the adventures of Sindbad the 
Sailor with the flavour of arrow- 
root, where you forgot that there 
were such things as sunshine and 
merriment out of doors, over the 
beneficent pages of the school- 
boy’s Bible. 

In spite of a decided preference 
for solitary rambling, I was obliged 
to take a guide on one or two occa- 
sions. There was a young man, 
one David by name, a Jew, who 
acted as dragoman to any of the 
sojourners at the hotel who required 
his services, and a very efficient one 
he made. With him I visited the 
Bardo, the Bey’s palace, a place 
where he had special facilities of 
entrance. He was, he told me, the 
Tunis agent of the French house 
which had the contract for clothing 
the army and the household of the 
Bey, and he was therefore on the 
most intimate terms with all those 
about the palace, from colonels of 
the guards to coachmen. ‘The 
Bardo stands on a slightly rising 
ground, a couple of miles to the 
west of thecity. It is asmall town, 
rather than a palace or castle, be- 
ing a huge, rambling collection of 
buildings of every conceivable style. 
The part in the personal occupation 
of his Highness is outrageously 
European; all bow-windows, balco- 
nies and plate-glass. Next to it 
stands the great gateway, which is 
the facsimile of that leading to the 
Casbah, and the two taken together 
produce upon the whole an effect like 
what might be expected if you got 
a Bedouin Arab to put on a beadle’s 
cocked hat. In fact, a very fair 
imitation of the Bardo generally, 
might be made by taking the Tra- 
falgar Hotel at Greenwich, St. John’s 
Gate at Clerkenwell, the facade of 
the Café de Paris, one or two of the 
better preserved portions of the 
Rheinfels, a wing or so of a barrack, 
a slight suspicion of the Alhambra, 
and an insolvent livery stables, and 
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mixing them all up together into a 
kind of architectural salad. In- 
ternally, the incongruity is of a 
simpler character. It is simply a 
struggle between shabbiness and 
magnificence. Entering by the 
great gate, you pass down a kind of 
street with colonnades on each side, 
differing very little from an ordinary 
street, except that there is a strong 
infusion of the military element per- 
ceptible in the population, and that 
here and there a black gentleman, 
very fat in person, and very fine in 
apparel, may be seen lazily sunning 
himself likea sleek old cat. To the 
left of this lie the state apartments of 
the Bey, and the hall where, before 
the ‘Constitution, he sat and ad- 
ministered justice in person, as the 
supreme judge of the kingdom. 
No one that I asked at Tunis seemed 
to know exactly what were the 
essential points of this constitution, 
which has since then come to an end. 
As far as I could make out, there 
was a ministry, and also, I believe, 
a ‘Chamber’ of some sort; but 
whether it ‘ growed,’ like Topsy, or 
was elected in some way; and 
whether it was supposed to check 
the Bey, or the ministry, or both, or 
neither; and whether it ever sat, 
and if so, what it sat about, were 
questions which nobody seemed able 
to answer—and, to tell the truth, 
nobody seemed to think of the least 
importance. The only feature that 
appeared to be considered worth 
mention was, that the Bey himself 
no longer sat for judgment, and 
commanded and forbade, and in- 
vested and deposed, and gave and 
denied, in the regular old Mahom- 
medan fashion; but had adopted 
the new-fangled European system 
of specially-appointed judges. Even 
then, I gathered, the change was 
not regarded with favour by the 
people, and there can be no doubt 
that it conduced to bring about the 
present insurrection more than any- 
thing else, except the increase in the 
capitation tax. The Moslem mind 
cannot conceive the idea of a ruler 
who is not in his own person the 
sole source of power, and fountain 
of law. The insurrection is there- 
fore a purely conservative move- 
ment: Tunis desires its old form of 
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government—despotism tempered 
by assassination.* 

The court was not sitting when I 
paid my visit to the Bardo, so I 
only saw the vestibule, which is 
reached by a handsome marble stair- 
case, and struck me as being the 
finest entrance to a temple of jus- 
tice I had ever seen. I cannot say 
as much for his Highness’s stables 
—at least for those I saw. They 
were nothing better than sheds, and 
contained a muster of very sorry- 
looking screws. But the coach- 
house would have satisfied any rea- 
sonable man. ‘There were about 
thirty carriages, all of European 
build, but of every possible descrip- 
tion, from state-coaches to pony 
phetons. There was one roomy 
conveyance which I regarded with 
the deepest interest. It was a cosy- 
looking old omnibus with curtains, 
which used to be employed in taking 
the ladies of the harem down to the 
sea in the bathing-season. If not 
the rose itself, it had, at any rate, 
been near it. AsI saw it, it was a 
thought shabby, dusty, and tar- 
nished,—for these jolly trips had 
been for some time discontinued. 
While his hand was in, the Bey felt 
he might as well make a sweeping 
reform of it, and dismissed his 
harem, retaining one member of it, 
the better to conform to northern 
institutions. Now, it would seem, 
things are changed; and perhaps 
his faithful subjects, having required 
him to dismiss a ministry, may call 
upon him to construct a harem, to 
make his recantation more em- 
phatic. If so, there may be yet days 
of jovial junketting in store for that 
neglected old vehicle. 

With David I also made excur- 
sions among the silk-workers of 
Tunis, and watched men in dingy 
cells, not much bigger than sentry- 
boxes, working machines like the 
intestines of primitive pianos, and, 
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by some magical process—for so it 
seemed—producing delicate tissues 
of the most exquisite arrangement 
of colour. Then he initiated me into 
the mysteries of the shashya-manu- 
facture, by introducing me into the 
workshop of the Lincoln and Ben- 
nett of Tunis, where those red caps, 
which form so prominent a feature 
in Oriental costume, were to be seen 
in every stage of the process. Simple 
as the shashya, or tarboosh looks, 
a number of operations are required 
to produce it. In its normal state, 
it is nothing more than avery closely- 
knitted white woollen night-cap. 
But after that it undergoes a dis- 
tracting variety of processes. It is 
soaked and blocked, and milled and 
fulled, and dyed and combed, and 
clipped, over and over again, before 
it makes its appearance in the world 
as that blood-red, blue-tasselled cap 
which is to the Mahommedan world, 
from the Sultan to the Fellah, much 
what the ‘chimney-pot’ is to Chris- 
tendom. Those made at Tunis have 
long had the command of the mar- 
ket, from their superior fineness, 
softness, and durability, as well as 
the brilliancy of their colour, which 
is said to be due to some property 
in the water in which they are 
soaked. The trade must have been, 
and probably to a great extent still 
is, a lucrative one. It once gave 
employment to about 20,000 people: 
but though the real Tunis shashya 
is still in great demand in the East, 
it has not now the exclusive posses- 
sion of the market. 

The shashya naturally reminds 
one of the Jew. Here, as in most 
Mahommedan cities, he is compelled 
to distinguish himself from the 
true-believing citizen; and the dis- 
tinguishing mark is a black instead 
of a scarlet shashya. He generally, 
however, indemnifies himself by 
being very splendid in the other 
portions of his attire, where there 


* It is nearly three hundred years since Tunis became, what it still is nominally, a 
dependency of the Porte ; and since then rather more than half the Beys who have come 
to the throne have either been murdered, or compelled to fly in order to escape murder. 
This, however, is a low rate of mortality for a Barbary State. In Algiers not more 


than one in ten of the Deys died a natural death. 


In fact, the history of Tunis presents 


a very favourable contrast to that of North-western Africa in general ; and in this insurrec- 
tion there appears to have been a temper and moderation displayed by the insurgents, 
such as we do not often find evidence of in the history of European revolt. 
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is no restriction. In all ages and 
countries, fine raiment seems to have 
been, and to be, the besetting weak- 
nes3 of the Hebrew. Even David, 
who, as an Algerine by birth; and 
therefore a French Jew, wore his 
red cap proudly, was so. gorgeously 
got up that it was quite a pleasure 
to walk with him; and when we 
strolled, as we did several times, 
into the quarter inhabited by his 
people, it was like getting into the 
tulip department at a flower-show. 
The women, who go about the 
streets unveiled, were, if possible, 
even finer than the men, revelling 
in wonderful upper garments, bagg 

satin breeches of the brightest hues, 
and tight-fitting stockings of some 
golden stuff, that made their legs 
look exactly like the stout arm that 
we see protruding from the wall of 
a gold-beater’s premises. Some of 
the younger ones are, unquestion- 
ably, strikingly handsome—David’s 
wife and sister-in-law, for instance, 
were most charming young persons. 
But their beauty seems to run to fat, 
with advancing years, to a horrible 
extent. 

Still, this gorgeousness had none 
of that vulgarity about it which 
shines so in the scarf and waistcoat 
of young Levi, as he goes down 
Houndsditeh to take his holiday. 
This may have been in part due to 
its being in keeping—to its being so 
thoroughly Oriental in character. 
It seemed rather the attempt of an 
ancient race to preserve the memory 
of their ancestral splendour, even 
in the land of the stranger and in 
spite of persecution. For this 
reason, and also—barbarous as it 
may seem to say so—because, un- 
doubtedly, a little persecution mar- 
vellously improves the Jew in a 
picturesque point of view, he shows 
to far more advantage in a Mahom- 
medan than in a Christian city. The 
round hat and prim-cut garments 
of Europe, and the comfortable self- 
satisfied air he acquires, do not be- 
come his features half so well as the 
Oriental garb, and the fixed expres- 
sion of patient hatred which he 
wears in the streets of the Moslems. 

To leave without spending a 
morning at Carthage was, of course, 
not to be thought of; so I engaged 
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a vehicle for the hill of St. Louis. 
The site of Carthage may be roughly 
described thus:—It is an irregular 
square, whose sides are between two 
and three miles long, and whose 
angles point to the four points of 
the compass. The north-east and 
south-east sides are bounded by the 
sea, and the south-west by the Lake 
of Tunis. The fourth side is now 
not so well defined. There can be 
little doubt that, when Carthage 
flourished, the bay which lies to the 
west of Cape Camart (the north 
angle of the square) cut much more 
deeply into the land than it does at 
present, and that the city was con- 
nected with the mainland by a com- 
paratively narrow isthmus, and not, 
as now, by a broad plain. This has 
been the doing of the River Mejer- 
dah—a classic stream, by the way, 
coming down from Mount Atlas, 
flowing past the bloody field of 
Zama on to Utica, but chiefly known 
in history in connexion with the 
enormous serpent encountered on 
its banks by Regulus and his army, 
and afterwards preserved in some 
museum at Rome. The encroach- 
ment of the land on the sea has evi- 
dently gone on even since the Arab 
invasion; for there, near Cape Ca- 
mart, is the Arab village of Marsa, 
meaning in Arabic ‘ the port,’ where 
there is nothing of the kind at pre- 
sent. The fourth side of the square, 
therefore, is now an imaginary line, 
drawn from Cape Camart to the lake 
across the plain which stretches 
between Tunis and Carthage. At 
the southern corner of the square is 
the narrow neck of land on which 
the Goletta stands, and which sepa- 
rates the lake from the sea; and 
from it the land rises gradually into 
a range of low hills, running along 
the south-eastern side until they 
end in Ras Bousaid, or Cape Car- 
thage, the eastern angle of the 
square. On the first of these hills 
stands the chapel of St. Louis, kept 
up by the French, a commonplace 
little affair, very clean and neat, and 
looking very like an occasional 
Rhine or Swiss ‘object of interest.’ 
A few gatherings from Carthage are 
to be seen in the garden ;—a toler- 
ably well-preserved mosaic, some 
fragments of statues, and tablets 
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with bas-reliefs and inscriptions. 
But these are not the attractions 
which draw one to the spot: these 
are but relics from the ruins of the 
Roman city built on the ruins of 
Carthage the Great. The real religio 
loct springs from the fact that the 
ground you stand upon is the site 
of the Byrsa of ancient Carthage, 
the citadel and heart of the old 
Punic city. Passing out from the 
precincts of the chapel, and strolling 
northwards towards the headland 
and village of Sidi Bousaid, you 
have the entire site of the greatest 
commercial city of antiquity lying 
before you as ina map. From your 
feet down to the sea there runs a 
slope of rough broken ground. To 
the right, near the shore, is a semi- 
circular pool, like a piece of neg- 
lected canal. It marks the place 
of the Cothon, the port of Car- 
thage. On the left, below you, are 
certain structures which resemble 
boilers embedded in the earth. 
These are the cisterns which were 
fed by the aqueduct whose ruins 
you may trace along the plain be- 
hind. And this is about all that 
remains of Carthage to the eye. As 
you stroll along you find bits of 
mosaic, fragments of chiselled 
marble, and such evidence of a city 
—but nothing more. For the tra- 
veller from the Cassiterides—those 
remote islands of the Northern Sea, 
which were to ancient Carthage 
much what New Zealand is to us— 
there is no broken arch on which 
he may take his stand, no ruined 
temple of the Punic gods to sketch. 
From the top of a heap of rubbish 
he may trace the features of a rusty 
hill side, a strip of thirsty plain re- 
lieved by a patch or two of Arab 
cultivation, a broken line of low- 
lying shore—and this is all the 
memento of Carthage he can carry 


Tunis and Carthage. 
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away on the leaf of his pocket-book. 
And yet there is a certain fitness 
about this complete annihilation 
which makes one almost feel as if the 
presence of arches and temples would 
bean impertinence. There is some- 
thing in it suggestive of the stub- 
born pride of the old city; as 
though she had decreed to be either 
Carthage, or nothing — absolutely 
nothing, not even an ‘interesting 
ruin.’ Better far for Rome’s great 
rival to lie dead and buried in that 
rubbish-strewn plain, than to live 
on as a frowsy Moorish city. Tunis 
might, without shame, accept such 
a fate. She always took the world 
easy: she never gave any invader 
much trouble: she let Regulus, 
Scipio, Charles V. walk in, with- 
out trying their tempers danger- 
ously; and she has her reward. 
Having seen, probably, the rise, 
certainly the magnificence, of Car- 
thage, there she is still, at the other 
side of the lagoon, not a very great 
or splendid or powerful city; but 
still an existing city, and, in spite 
of occasional revolutions, a city 
with a reasonably good expectation 
of life, as actuaries would say. 
But this was no destiny for Car- 
thage. 

Thus moralizing on living :dogs 
and dead lions, I went on board the 
steamer lying off the Goletta; and 
the rest of the afternoon was spent 
in watching that beautiful African 
coast unfold itself as in a rolling 
panorama. Bold headlands, wooded 
to the water’s edge; rocky islands, 
dotted with sea-fowl; sleepy sandy 
bays, fringed with palms,—all these 
came and went, till night shut up 
the show; and when I next looked 
out upon the world, it was from the 
roadstead at Bona, and on a world 
noisy with French drums, and active 
with red-breeched French soldiery. 
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ON AN ANCIENT PANATHENAIC VASE IN A LONDON 


DRAWING-ROOM. 


ROM the land of Attic song 
I was borne across the wave: 
From the mirth of a festive throng, 
To the gloom of a Tuscan grave. 


Where the harness on the dead 
Grew canker’d o’er with rust, 
Where the hero on his bed 
Lay mould’ring into dust, 


And many an age and race 
Across broad Europe swept, 

While in that narrow place 
My lonely watch I kept. 


I reck’d not in my home, 
In the tomb beneath the sod, 
Of the growth or fall of Rome, 
Or the change of Europe’s God, 


But empires wax’d and wan’d, 
And nations pass’d away, 

While unbroken and unstain’d— 
Frail as I am—TI lay. 


Still see upon my side 
‘The warrior-goddess stand : 
How she poises in her stride 
Her lance with lifted hand. 


As of yore in Homer’s song, 
Unchang’d she seems to wield, 
Terror of the Trojan throng, 
Her grisly Gorgon shield. 


Now unheeding at her feet, 
All in silk and lace array’d, 
Lisp and flirt and part and meet 
Flippant youth and fickle maid. 


Grim and stiff she holds her place, 
Frowning from on high ; 
Spectre of a creed and race, 
And of ages long gone by. 
Epmunp Heap, 
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THE MORALS OF LITERATURE. 


By Frances Power Cosbe. 


rE\HERE are many questions which 
present themselves from time 
to time concerning the Morals of 
Literature—questions of great in- 
terest, but not always of easy solu- 
tion. We are not speaking of such 
literary misdemeanours as plagia- 
rism, calumny, blasphemy, inde- 
cency—things which must have 
been recognized as offences ever 
since literature existed. Rather do 
we refer to modes of writing whose 
ethical character is sometimes doubt- 
ful, or which, at all events, has not 
yet been branded with the oppro- 
brium which delinquency against 
the principles of justice, truth, deli- 
cacy, or charity would deserve. The 
ever-increasing depth and fulness of 
the stream of books and periodicals 
in our time, carries us more and 
more frequently against these du- 
bious shoals and quicksands of 
literature; and it would seem in 
every way desirable that they should 
be duly surveyed, and marked down 
in our charts as dangerous or other- 
wise. On the one hand, it is to be 
wished that actions really infringing 
the principles of morality, should 
meet with universal condemnation 
—a condemnation for which no 
commercial success of the offendin 
works should compensate. On th 
other hand, itis no less to be wished, 
that the fear of transgressing, where 
there is no true cause for blame, 
should not fetter the author, or pre- 
vent him from giving to the world 
whatever he may have to teach. 

The due discussion and settle- 
ment of these questions would be a 
work of great magnitude and of 
signal utility. Without any preten- 
sion to attempt its achievement, we 
propose only, in this paper, to throw 
outa few suggestive questions which 
may indicate briefly the nature of the 
task we desire to see performed. 

1. In Biography. Where are the 
limits to the proper exposure to 
the public of the thoughts, feelings, 
and actions of the subject of the 
biography, and of those with whom 
he was connected ? 

We shall all allow, in generalities, 


or 
D 
e 


that if architecture should have its 
seven lamps for illumination, litera- 
ture should be guided at least by 
the five holy ones of truth, purity, 
simplicity, loving kindness, and 
reverence. But, practically, the 
claims of truth are in continual 
collision with those of at least two 
of the rest: with kindness, as re- 
gards the revelation of error and 
wrong; and with reverence, as re- 
gards the violation of the sanctities 
of the inner life. In many cases 
the biographer may most justly feel 
at a loss to decide which guide he 
is to follow—the principle of such 
abstract truth as should require 
him to tell (so far as he knows it) 
‘the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth,’ concerning 
his subject and all connected with 
him; or the principle of kindness 
which shall adopt the rule, ‘de 
mortuis nil nisi bonum:;’ or, lastly, 
the principle of reverence, which 
shall warn him from dealing with 
whole departments of life most es- 
sential for a thorough comprehen- 
sion of character. We all know how 
deplorably many biographers have 
erred in their solution of this pro- 
blem. We have ‘ Lives’ which ‘lie 
like an epitaph, and are mere eulo- 
cies, as Inane as the portraits of 
Queen Elizabeth, without a shadow 
in her face. These are written on 
behalf of kindness, and at the ex- 
pense of truth. They are utterly 
useless ; tending rather to nauseate 
he reader of the over-sweetened 
subject, and only misleading us in 
the great science of humanity, of 
which each separate biography 
ought to be what a rock is to the 
geologist, and an elementary sub- 
stance to the chemist. The only 
excuse for them is when they arise 
from that hero-worship, whose law 
it is to dazzle the mental eye, and 
render not only spots, but huge 
stains and blurs invisible, or trans- 
formed to radiant stars. Such bio- 
graphies, written with sound vision, 
would be altogether unpardohable. 
Again, we have ‘ Lives’ (but they 
were never rare), wherein all the 
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errors and offences of the subject 
are stated plainly enough; and if 
truth be infringed, it is on the side 
of severity, not mercy. Nearly 
always such biographies sin against 
charity, being dictated by active 
hate; and the readeyr’s spirit of jus- 
tice calls out for the champion 
(who sooner or later is sure to ap- 
pear), to defend the helpless dead 
from the attacks of his calumniator. 
In our day it seems as if every cha- 
racter in history, who had been held 
up to opprobrium, is thus obtaining 
honourable rehabilitation. The lite- 
rary pillory is always succeeded by 
the literary wreath. If there should 
be Comtistes in the twentieth cen- 
tury, their calendar of heroes and 
saints will be at least half filled with 
the damned of history, till we have 
the month of Judas, the week of 
Nero, and the day of St. Guy Fawkes. 

Again,—and this is what concerns 
us most just now—we have ‘ Lives’ 
written with the manifest desire to 
do every justice to the subject; to 
set forth alike the virtues and the 
defects, in a manner at once true 
and kindly. But another great law 
is broken—the law of reverence. 
The man’s most secret life—his 
most private memoranda, his letters, 
written in the heat of passion or re- 
morse, to his closest intimates—are 
violated and thrown open to the 
world. The public have got the 
truth; but they have lost something 
almost equally precious—the sense 
of the sanctity of the heart and 
soul’s secrets. Or rather, we may 
sey, that a special and individual 
truth has been insured by the sacri- 
fice of the universal principle of 
truthfulness and confidence between 
man and man, whereby we trust 
each other with things sacred. The 
injury done by such a biography 
cannot easily be measured. There 
is first the rude violence done to the 
common sense of the sacredness of 
the mner life—a violence which 
destroys its delicate beauty, like a 
blow on a woman’s face. Then there 
is the loss of confidence in the secu- 
rity of all written and spoken con- 
fessions of feeling, whereby many 
a heart may be led to hide a 
wound which might have been 
healed by the hands of wiser friend- 
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ship. Lastly, and worst, the most 
secret outpourings of the heart be- 
come entangled in a web of self- 
consciousness in youth, and in later 
life are utterly checked and arrested. 
The young man or woman who has 
read one of these biographies, car 
hardly write a diary touching on 
the inward life (a task otherwise 
most useful for self-knowledge), 
without a poisonous under-current 
of reflections as to the effect it would 
produce if hereafter published ; like 
the one which he has perused, and 
which was equally, no doubt, in- 
tended by the writer to be kept 
secret. Even a child (as we have 
known) may be thus instructed in 
miserable double-mindedness and 
vanity. One who had been duly 
indoctrinated in the juvenile forms 
of this pernicious literature, asked 
of her guardian (the friend of 
the writer), the ominous question, 
‘ Auntie, don’t you think I am good 
enough to be put in a tract?’ 

What is a biographer to do to 
avoid splitting on these rocks ?—to 
be at once true, kind, and reverent 
of inner sanctities? Must bio- 
graphy be reduced to a mere dry 
statement of the most ordinary and 
public facts of life; such a resumé 
as a newspaper-writer holds in his 
bureau, ready to print the day any 
man of note expires, and telling the 
world only of his birth, marriage, 
and death, his battles, speeches, 
books, honours, and last will and 
testament? This would be to cut 
off from us something more than a 
delightful branch of literature. It 
would be (to use our former simile), 
to forbid the geologist to examine 
below the surface of his rock; the 
chemist to analyze his element. 
‘The noblest study of mankind’ 
would hereby for ever be arrested. 
Such a sacrifice can hardly be de- 
manded. If we could consult the 
departed as to how they would de- 
sire the records, of their earthly ca- 
reer to be written, we may feel assured 
they would not ask of us to eliminate 
from them aught which might really 
guide or help the living; any 

Footsteps which perchance another, 

Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and fainting brother, 
Seeing, may take heart again. 
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But the question is just in this 
one point: What is good for the liv- 
ing to read? No man, we believe 
firmly, was ever the better, morally, 
for any knowledge gained at the 
cost of the violation of any real 
sanctity in the heart of his brother, 
be that brother still in the flesh, 
or long since gone home to God. 
We do not accomplish any good for 
the world by sacrificing either our 
own or others’ secrets in this way. 
When the things ‘ spoken in the ear’ 
of faithful and tender friendship, or 
confided to pages never meant but 
for the writer’s eye alone, come to 
‘be proclaimed upon the housetops’ 
of the public press, it is a portent 
of moral ruin, not a process of re- 
formation, be those things never so 
good and so profound. 

Perhaps we may find some clue to 
the right principle of biographical re- 
ticence, by ascending to some larger 
generalities of literature. All litera- 
ture should be guided by truth—a 
certain kind of artistic and moral 
truth even in fiction, a more literal 
and material veracity in history, de- 
scription, science, and biography. 
What do we mean by such veracity 
of the latter class? Surely it is the 
simple rule of all truth—THE Just 
EXPRESSION OF OUR IMPRESSION. 

Our impression may be more or 
less nearly identical with absolute 
objective fact, and the faithful ren- 
dering of such impression in the 
manner we conceive best calculated 
to convey it to another is our truth 
—that which each of us ‘ troweth.’ 
Now in describing a person, place, 
or event, in literature as well as in 
common speech, it is clear our duty 
is to strive to render our impres- 
sion of such person, place, or event, 
thus faithfully or honestly. We 
are not called upon to tell every- 
thing we know, to describe every 
detail of feature and character, or 
of scenery or action; but only so to 
write as that the whole of our 
description, be it short or long, 
shall be the just expression of the 
sum of impressions the person, 
place, or event has made upon us. 
Nothing is implied in the ordinary 
engagements of the author to the 
reader, more or less than this. Of 
course, cases may arise when a fur- 
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ther engagement may be formally 
or tacitly given to insert every 
detail; but this must always be 
exceptional, or else literature would 
be reduced to a procés verbal, or a 
catalogue. It is, in fact, the same 
principle which prevails in art, and 
makes a portrait by Titian some- 
thing different from a gigantic 
painted photograph. Whatis it which 
the true artist—the painter or sculp- 
tor—really seeks toaccomplish? Is 
it not ‘the just expression of his 
impression’ of his subject’s person- 
ality? He is taking the likeness 
(we will suppose) of a celebrated 
orator. Does he strive only to give 
a minute reproduction of his eyes, 
nose, mouth, and chin as he appeared 
on Monday at two o’clock in West- 
minster? Surely, he aims at some- 
thing much more. He wishes to 
produce a picture or bust which 
shall represent him not only on 
Monday at two o’clock, but on Tues- 
day, and every day at every hour; 
and not only at Westminster, but 
in his house, and the street, and the 
grouse-moors; not only as an orator, 
but also as a man of letters, a 
father, husband, sportsman, wit; 
the man capable not only of making 
a good speech, but of being moved 
by love, wrath, humour, or what- 
ever else of human nature might 
bein him. This is surely the aim 
of the true artist, an aim actually 
fulfilled by the great masters, in 
whose portraits we seem to read all 
the man they painted ever was or 
could have been; nay, in which we 
seem to possess somewhat which 
must resemble the corporeal clothing 
of that soul in a future world, its 
material expression under all possi- 
ble vicissitudes of being. The 
artist seems to have taken up the 
subject’s whole individuality, melted 
it in the crucible of his own mind, 
and then given it us cast red hot, 
and henceforth fixed for ever. 
Either this, and this alone, must be 
the supreme aim and achievement 
of art, or else, if it be not so, a 
mirror (could its images be made 
durable) would be better than any 
portraits of Raphael’s or Titian’s ; 
and Madame Tussaud’s wax-works 
superior to a statue of Phidias. 
There is no third excellence con- 
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ceivable. Art is either mere imita- 
tion—and then the meanest imita- 
tion, so that it be accurate, is the 
best art—or else it is something 
beyond imitation, and is the ‘just 
expression’ of the artist’s fullest 
and most perfect ‘ impression.’ * 
How does all this apply to litera- 
ture? Surely in this way: that the 
pen no more than the pencil should 
aim at amere reproduction of mate- 
rial fact; but should render that and 
something more. A fine landscape- 
painter gathers up all the features 
of his scene in his mind, and throws 
them on his canvas glorified and 
individualized—so that as he saw 
that mountain or forest, others may 
see it henceforth for ever. As we 
all know, this is produced by. no 
servile copying of every rock or 
tree, every blade of the grass, every 
leaf of the wood. When modern 
artists, honestly seeking truth, have 
laboriously accomplished such ser- 
vile copies, they have missed their 
aim, and made something which 
is no ‘expression of their im- 
pression’ at all, something Jess like 
their impression than a few free 
touches of a master’s brush would 
have produced. All this must 
apply to the author as to the painter. 
His business is first to obtain a vivid 
and true impression, and then so to 
express it as shall best convey the 
same to the reader. Is this to be 
done best by a record of sensations 
and ideas produced by the scene, or 
by a dry literal catalogue of objects 
and facts? Shall, for instance, 
the present writer describe the view 
before her eyes, by telling of gar- 
dens sloping down through grassy 
glades to the sea, the deep shadows 
of the ilex lying heavy on the 
ground, and the stone-pines stand- 
ing out in lovely outlines against 
the sky and dazzling waters, and 
palms and oranges and cypresses 
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blending with the blossoming 
apricot and almond in masses of 
glorious colouring; of the fountain 
playing close by, as fountains only 
play in Italy; the birds singing in 
the joy of opening spring, and the 
calm and soft Mediterranean beating 
gently like the pulsations of a peace- 
ful heart against the low, tideless 
shore? No words can convey per- 
fectly the richness and the softness 
of the scene; but would an accu- 
rate and minute account of each 
tree and clump and shelving bank 
do any better? Ought we to say 
there are first three hundred and 
sixty-nine orange trees in a garden 
of half an acre, then a jet d’eau six 
feet high, then five hundred yards 
of slope descending at the incline 
of two feet in a hundred on a lime- 
stone soil; the grass is unfitted for 
hay, the trees of no value as timber, 
but worth somewhat as fuel? It is 
quite clear that the latter class of 
description may be desirable, indeed, 
if we want to purchase the house 
and garden to which it refers; but 
it is not literature, but’ business—a 
surveyor’s or valuator’s report, not 
a piece of literary or artistic com- 
position. In like manner, if we 
should need to go to law about 
anything, we may desire a sworn 
information, or proces verbal, de- 
scribing it minutely. But all 
these are necessities extraneous to 
literature, and true literature should 
make no pretence to fulfil their re- 
quirements. The veracity of the 
writer is engaged to this, and this 
only, that his impression is repro- 
duced in his work. Of course, 
according to the nature of the case, 
there may be a moral obligation in- 
volved in the care taken to make 
that impression co-ordinate with 
the facts; but this is another matter 
to literary veracity. 

To apply all this to biography. It 


* Venturing once to urge this doctrine to a celebrated American sculptor resident in 
Florence, he argued against it by asking, *‘ Suppose two statues of Homer were now dis- 
covered, the one accurately reproducing his rags and miserable appearance, the other 
idealizing him in the noblest style of Greek art, as the great poet of the Z/iad—which 


should we desire to behold of the two statues?’ 


It is clear we should desire to see first 


the merely imitative portrait; but such desire on our part would not argue anything 


against the idealized one being alone worthy the name of art. 


Curiosity would be our 


motive of choice; but esthetic taste and art certainly aims at something higher than the 
mere gratification of curiosity—else (as we said befure) photography is the climax of art, 
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seems clear (if the principles above- 
stated be true), that the biographer’s 
office is to render justly his impres- 
siom of his subject’s life and cha- 
racter, in the way of av¢—not in the 
way of a report of the one, or a 
sworn information of the other. He 
is then under no obligation to enter 
upon details which motives of kind- 
ness or of reverence may induce him 
to pass over in silence, provided 
always that the impression he has 
derived from any such details known 
to him, be fairly rendered by his 
general description of his subject. 
He must make his hero neither 
better nor worse than such facts 
prove him to have been. 

This principle would, we appre- 
hend, relieve biographers of one 
class of their difficulties,—the 
impression, namely, that they are 
called upon when they undertake a 
biography, to share with the public 
all they know concerning their sub- 
ject, and reproduce the material 
facts, in crude literature, on which 
their judgment has been formed. 
When all is done, however, it must 
be avowed that other and great diffi- 
culties will often remain, with which 
nothing but consummate good taste 
ean enable an author to deal. If 
publicity given to things which 
ought to be kept secret is a great 
evil and mischief, on the other 
hand the concealment of things 
calculated to afford deep insight 
into human nature, to warn or to 
encourage, is no less truly a great 
loss and injury to the world. 

One of the many sorrows of 
youth, to which later life brings 
comfort, is the impression that we 
are alone in our struggles, our trials, 
and our sins. Sometimes it is a 
morbid vanity which makes us hug 
the idea of our lot being quite un- 
paralleled. More often, perhaps, 
it is a very innocent and natural 
ignorance of the inner circle of 
other homes and other lives which 
makes us feel we are differently con- 
stituted from our kind. Then 
comes avery real danger from an 
imaginary fact. ‘It is not good for 
man to be alone’ (even in fancy) 
in the world. Everything becomes 
unhealthy—the greatest truths seem 
unreal, as the isolated consciousness 
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works without its natural aid of 
sympathy from other minds 
possessed of similar consciousness, 
Struggles seem hopeless when we 
do not know that any other soul has 
ever striven and conquered in the 
same fight. Above all, sins assume 


_ sometimes the most portentous and 


giant shapes, before which we stand 
paralyzed with fear and shame, 
abandoning, perhaps, all hope and 
effort for our own recovery, 
till in some blessed moment we 
learn that one who has since become 
a saint on earth or an angel in hea- 
ven, fell once under the same Apol- 
lyon who has crushed us, and then 
rose up and slew him, and passed 
on, ‘singing softly,’ on the celestial 
way. Then the demon who seemed 
to hide the whole horizon of our 
lives, and blot out the very sun with 
his shadow, shrinks to a tangible 
hideous fact—bad and black enough, 
Heaven knows! but a fact which, 
with God’s great help, we will drive 
off our path for evermore. It can- 
not be doubted that books revealing 
deep moral and religious experiences 
are in these ways of immense 
utility. Especially are they so to 
us, to whom the guiding (and also 
contaminating and self-desecrating) 
practice of the confessional is un- 
known, and especially also in our 
day, when new phases of intel- 
lectual creed disturb the spiritual life 
in a thousand ways, and make half 
the thoughtful youth of the land 
pass through a stage wherein (as 
their teachers inform them) they 
have no right to claim the sympa- 
thy of the good now alive, or to 
appropriate the experience of the 
pious of old. How the few books 
which appeared twenty years ago— 
Arnold's Life, Sterling’s Life, Blanco 
White's Life, and told us that good 
and sincere men had felt our doubts, 
and struggled through our trials; 
how they poured light and comfort 
into our hearts! How many men and 
women, now calm and happy in 
rational faith, may be thankful for 
having had the intolerable solitude 
of their hearts in youth dissipated 
for ever by books like these! It is 
quite clear that whatever may be 
demanded of us, the sacrifice of that 
which gives its value to books of 
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this class cannot be required. Their 
subjects would be the last to desire 
it. Here then, in fact, lies the test 
of the biographer’s capacity for his 
work. Can he retain what he ought 
to retain, and exclude what he ought 
to exclude, with regard at once to 
the interests of the living and the 
sacredness of the dead ? 

Beside these religious sanctities 
of life, there are the domestic and 
friendly ones, whose violation is 
hardly a less offence. Of course 
the consent of the parties in ques- 
tion is usually the test of justifiable 
publicity here; but what is to be 
done when the exculpation of one 
isthe blame of another? There are 
difficult dilemmas here also. 

2. Fiction has a veracity of its 
own to preserve. How far is it law- 
ful, for instance, in fiction, to intro- 
duce real persons known to the 
writer, draw the portrait sufficiently 
exact to make them recognizable, 
and then add purely imaginary fea- 
tures of character or actions or 
opinions, which the reader shall 
henceforth inextricably associate 
with the real person? We are all 
ready to condemn such a practice 
utterly, when plainly described; 
but it is done every day, in fact, and 
that by writers of high reputation. 
In what the Germans call Zendenz 
novels (novels with a purpose), it 
is, in fact, the regular custom to 
take for the type of some opinion to 
be preached up or preached down, 
somebody who may be fairly identi- 
fied therewith, and then having 
duly labelled and ticketed his un- 
happy specimen, the novelist, inas- 
much as he 7s a novelist and not a 
biographer, proceeds to draw from 
his imagination facts and adven- 
tures and ideas, to be attributed to 
the specimen in his story, and woven 
in as neatly as may be with the 
description drawn from actual life. 
We have seen one of these, wherein 
it was intended to demolish a cer- 
tain too hardy thinker, and wherein 
he was accordingly first identified 
unmistakeably with a certain cha- 
racter in the book, and then that 
character was made responsible for 
the opinions of a totally different 
and antagonistic thinker, and (in 
that capacity) easily and triumph- 
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antly annihilated. These things 
remind us continually of Arch- 
bishop Whately’s excellent simile 
between the practices of ancient 
heathens towards Christian martyrs, 
and those of modern theological cri- 
tics to their subjects—‘they both 
dress their victims in the skins of 


. wild beasts, so as completely to 


disguise them, and then set the dogs 
to tear them to pieces.’ 

Again: Fiction may avoid the 
sin of thus misrepresenting indi- 
viduals, but is it justified in malign- 
ing human nature itself? Reading 
certain classes of literature, very 
popular in England just now, it 
would seem as if nobody were 
offended at pictures of life which 
would make us all a set of crawling 
worms unfit to be suffered to exist, 
much less to be made subjects of a 
work of art. If men be all mean 
and interested and worldly-minded, 
then it is no more proper to make 
them subjects of fiction than wasps, 
toads, and maggots. It is a marvel- 
lous thing how the admiration for 
the mere savoir faire of the clever 
writer, painter, sculptor, blinds men 
to the question whether their art is 
exercised on a fitting or an unfitting 
subject—i.e., whether it is worth 
something or nothing at all. The 
more people become amateurs of 
style—cognoscenti, or even practi- 
cal artists themselves, so much 
greater seems the danger of their 
forgetting the whole scope and 
meaning of art in their criticism of 
the more or less successful way in 
which the effort is made to render 
any meaning whatever. 

In Sidney’s Essay in Defence of 
Poetry there is a profound observa- 
tion concerning the different sorts 
of utility. ‘There is, he says, ‘an 
utility of the higher and of the 
lower mind; an ultimate and abso- 
lute utility, and a secondary and 
subordinate utility. The first con- 
cerns the great final ends of our 
existence, the second the temporary 
purposes of our present condition. 
The first utility promotes our wel- 
fare as men and women, immortal 
and rational moral agents; the 
second supplies our needs, and aids 
our prosperity as merchants, sol- 
diers, sailors, bricklayers, and seam- 
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stresses, wanting food, clothing, shel- 
ter, wealth, health, pleasure, power, 
fame or any other earthly good.’ Of 
course, that which aids the higher 
and moral part of us, also in a cer- 
tain way elevates and aids the lower; 
and of course, all which aids the 
lower to its natural and true well- 
being, serves to afford a sounder 
basis for the higher. But the classi- 
fication is a real and most valuable 
one, affording us a clue to many 
labyrinthine problems of social 
science, and reconciling the eternal 
quarrel between the thinkers and the 
workers, the Aurora Leighs of the 
world and the practical philanthro- 
pists. In like manner in art (the 
arts of writing, painting, sculpture, 
architecture), there are two utilities, 
the lower utility of giving expres- 
sion to the thought, and the higher 
utility which lies in the thought 
itself. The first is very neeedful— 
just as the support of our animal 
life,and supply of our lower wants, 
is needful for all higher purposes. 
The body must be cared for first, 
and then the soul. But the reason 
why the body itself exists is, we 
humbly believe, to afford a basis 
and scaffolding for the higher life of 
the soul; and assuredly art exists 
only to afford expression to thought. 
Thus, then, in every work of art 
there are two things to be measured: 
the expression, which may be good, 
bad, or indifferent; and the thought 
expressed, which also may be good, 
bad, or indifferent. Clearly the best 
art is the best thought best ex- 
pressed; but when this cannot be 
attained, what is the next best 
thing? Isit a bad or indifferent 
thought well expressed, or a good 
thought badly or indifferently ex- 
pressed ?. Benson says, ‘ The good, 
beautiful, noble thought, however 
imperfectly expressed.’ Popular 
judgment would seem to say the 
bad, vulgar, commonplace thought 
well expressed. Thus, in painting 
and sculpture we continually hear 
cried up as marvels the clever 
representation of subjects essentially 
base, and even gross; and in litera- 
ture we find enormous value 
attached to the sharp delineation of 
meanness, or the bold portraiture of 
vice. Surely the sound estimate of 
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such works would rather lead us to 
deplore that the power of forcible ex- 
pression had been attained by those 
who have no thoughts which ought 
to be expressed at all. All power 
misused is a sorrowful sight; the 
greater the power the morescrrowful. 
Lucifer is only the ideal of archan- 
gelic genius and might, applying his 
strength to work evil, and by his 
insight luring all human woe and 
sin into the sport of his Mephisto- 
philic sneers. Great art, applied to 
degrade and libel humanity, is not 
Divine, but devilish. If we regard 
mankind with specially illumined 
eyes, we must do so either more 
like God, with a greater than 
human pity and tenderness and 
sympathy, or more like a demon, 
with greater than human scorn and 
cruelty and contempt. Viewed 
calmly there is something infinitely 
horrible in this latter character. 
We have a right to judge the man 
whose genius raises him above us, 
but whose lovelessness sinks him 
below the humblest affectionate 
child, as men may hereafter judge 
some giant creature born of human 
race, but yet no human being—a 
creature stronger and wiser than 
Wwe, as we are stronger and wiser 
than our unknown progenitors, half- 
men, half-brutes, who roamed the 
forest of the primeval world with 
the cave-bear and the mastadon—a 
creature whose power and skill 
should be guided by no justice, 
tempered by no pity; who should 
vivisect our living hearts as wretches 
now vivisect the noble horse and 
loving dog—for mere scientific 
curiosity, and should pride himself 
in the art wherewith he laid bare 
every quivering nerve and throbbing 
vein. Such a creature would strike 
us with horror and hate. Why are 
we to regard a great writer with 
adoring admiration, because he can 
with his pen tear open all the 
wounds, expose all the diseases of 
humanity—not only untouched by 
compassion, unmoved to any effort 
to heal or save, but glorying in his 
own mighty gifts, and busy only to 
‘build up the pyramid’ of his own 
self-worshipped personality? Genius 
soemployed is not human, far less 
is it Divine. 
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‘Is it not then competent to 
art’to seize on every subject, every 
phase of existence, and bring it 
out into the light under its magic 
glasses ?’ 

No, we answer fearlessly, it is not 
competent to art to choose subjects 
base or gross. The office of art is 
to express thought; but it must be 
good and noble thought, or the art 
is prostituted. Men first fall into 
the delusion that all that is real is 
a subject of art, and then that no- 
thing is real except the ugly and 
the mean. 

Of course, so long as nature is in 
question—inanimate nature, brute 
nature, or human nature, which is 
really nature at all—there can be 
nothing unfit or beneath art. It is 
the distortion of the natural into 
the artificial which makes a thing 
or @ person an unfit subject for art, 
whether of the pen or the pencil. 

Writing down individuals is 


pretty generally admitted to be 
wrong; writing down classes or 
nations, though less condemned, is 
yet hardly defended; but writing 
down the human race generally, 


seems to escape all blame. ‘To 
describe society as nothing better 
than a mass-meeting of knaves and 
fools—of corrupters and corrupted 
—this is considered as witty and 
profound as it would be thought 
silly and wicked to describe the in- 
habitants of a special village in such 
away. To paint human life with- 
out its background of immortality, 
or its sunlight of religion, is deemed 
as just and proper as it would be 
said to be profane and false to assert 
that a single individual had died 
beyond hope of heaven, or lived 
without a ray of God’s love. What 
result can authors expect from books 
written with such views of exis- 
tence as these? Surely, at best, to 
call forth a few bitter and joyless 
laughs, and then to leave behind 
them that sense of distrust and con- 
tempt for our brother men, which 
is about the greatest curse any un- 
fortunate heart can carry through 
the world. 

3. In Criticism. What is the duty 
of the critic towards the author he 
reviews? Is he at liberty to make 
a book a mere peg, which he may 
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cut and fit at his discretion, to en- 
able him to hang thereon more con- 
veniently his own ideas? 

It would seem that the critic 
bears to the author very much the 
relation which the merchant bears 
to the farmer or the manufacturer. 
He is the medium between the 
producer and the consumer, and is 
bound to act fairly to both parties. 
Of course, when he is a gifted man, 
the critic does more than this, and 
himself produces a high branch 
literature ; but he is bound never 
to do less. The task for which he 
makes himself responsible is to do 
justice to both sides; to give the 
reader a really fair idea of what the 
writer says. It is a simple question 
of honesty, whether he fulfils this 
duty or not. He is a juryman, 
sworn to bring in a true verdict; 
and if he say ‘ guilty, when in his 
conscience he thinks the author not 
guilty, or vice versd, he is forsworn. 
The same principle of truth laid 
down before, applies here also. 
The critic is bound by literary vera- 
city to give the ‘just expression of 
his impression.’ The correctness 
of the impression is what makes him 
more or less intellectually fit for his 
office. The fairness of the expres- 
sion of that impression is what 
makes him morally honest or other- 
wise in the discharge of it. 

Now, what shall we say to the 
literary morality of our time in re- 
spect to this matter? Of the mul- 
titude of criticisms which issue 
every week from the periodical 
press, how many are conscientiously 
written? how many are the ‘just 
expression of the writer’s impres- 
sion’ of the books reviewed? Of 
course, thank heaven! the majority 
are meant, in a certain but not very 
strict way, to fulfil this principle. 
There is a common justice and fair- 
ness here in the world, as elsewhere ; 
and no one imagines reviewers 
to be a peculiarly unrighteous order 
of the community. But is such jus- 
tice nniversally done? If, indeed, 
a book have no particular tendency 
at all, whether religious, political, 
or social; if the writer have ma- 
naged to escape touching any of 
the dozen red-hot ploughshares 
which lie for ordeal in every path 
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of literature, then, indeed, he may 
be tolerably sure of a just review. 
But how does it happen that, when 
we read a book which is not of this 
colourless sort—which has some 
definite principles, and aims at some 
definite purpose—how does it hap- 
pen, we repeat, that we know be- 
forehand with such singular fore- 
sight, that the said book will be 
praised in such and such a Review, 
and pulled to pieces in such an- 
other? The phenomenon is inex- 
plicable, if we maintain the perfect 
judicial fairness of the critical press. 
It betrays our profound convictions 
that, in the long run, prejudice al- 
Ways conquers truth; for some 
cause (one side or the other) must 
needs be sound, and supported by 
sound arguments; and yet we feel 
assured beforehand that no argu- 
ments will make it go down with 
its opponents. Happily, however, 
a very great change is taking place 
in the whole tone of such criticism. 
The higher journals are manifestly 
swayed by a desire to exercise, if 
not the impartiality of a judge, yet 
at least the consideration of a gentle- 
man, even for an enemy or an in- 
ferior. To look back on the old re- 
views in Blackwood or the Quarterly, 
where an ‘ infidel’ like Shelley, or a 
radical like Godwin, was to be anni- 
hilated, is like passing from a field 
of civilized warfare, where cannon 
and bayonets do the work, and 
where, when the fight is over, the 
wounded are cared for and the slain 
decently buried,—to the onslaught 
of Choctaws and Ojibbeways, tearing 
and screaming, and striking their 
foes with poisoned arrows and clubs 
and stones, and finally marching off, 
brandishing their scalps, and per- 
forming a war-dance to their own 
entire satisfaction. 

‘Nous avons changé tout cela.’ 
Critics can rarely now be charged 
before the court-martial of literature 
with ‘ conduct unbecoming an officer 
and a gentleman.’ They are fair 
and worthy soldiers, if not all Ba- 
yards and Du Guesclins. But there 
is yet one trick of unlawful warfare 
common among them. They do not 
abuse, or vilify, or use personalities 
against an author of whom they 
(lisapprove; but they persist in 
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seeing in his book what they think 
ought to be in it,—by no means 
what he has really put there. A 
species of traditional national hjs- 
tory has long been current, in which 
the Tory, the Democrat, the High- 
churchman, the Freethinker, the 
Strong-minded woman, the Senti- 
mental Philanthropist, and many 
other beasts and beastesses, assume 
recognized forms, much like the 
heraldic two-headed eagle, the fork- 
tailed lion, the pelican wounding 
itself to feed its young with its 
blood, and other equally veracious 
creatures. Regular modes of treat- 
ment of these animals have long 
been established, and constitute a 
most convenient art—somewhat con- 
ventional, indeed, but saving a 
world of trouble and study. Thus, 
when a man wants to paint a car- 
riage-panel, or engrave a seal, he 
does not go to the Zoological Gar- 
dens, and copy a real eagle or lion 
or pelican, but sketches quite hap- 
pily,.out of his moral consciousness, 
the two heads and the forked tail 
and the sharp beak and bleeding 
breast. So the reviewer, having 
briefly ascertained by a glance with 
what sort of beast he has to do, pro- 
ceeds to write his critique, cwrrente 
calumo, describing his Tory eagle, 
or Infidel roaring lion, or philan- 
thropic pelican, without any further 
notice of the poor animals who are 
screaming in their cages for better 
recognition—‘I have not got two 
heads !—nor I two tails!—nor do I 
ever pick myself to pieces!’ 

To judge a book fairly, a critic is 
assuredly bound to try first really 
to understand what the author 
means, and then, having understood 
him, he may, if he can, refute and 
expose the fallacy of his arguments. 
But how high a tone of criticism 
does this involve ?—how much can- 
dour, and self-denial, and intelli- 
gence in the critic! Yet no man 
has a right to undertake the office 
at all, who is not morally and intel- 
lectually prepared to fulfil it in 
such a spirit. To make his own 
article brilliant and readable; to 
launch a few sharp sayings at an 
opponent; to perform, in the two 
or three pages allotted for his cri- 
tique, a set of literary tours de force, 
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with epigrams for pirouettes, and 
sarcasms for wit, may be all very 
natural and excusable; but a re- 
viewer is engaged, before all this, to 
do justice both to the author he re- 
views and the reader who will learn 
from him of his book; and he has 
no right to perform his pas seul be- 
fore the audience till he has done 
that duty. What would the old 
Israelites have said to their ‘ spies’ 
if, instead of bringing back the 
grapes of Eshkool, they had re- 
turned with specimens of the centi- 
pedes of the wilderness of Marsaba, 
the tail of a panther from Ajalon, 
and some apples of Sodom from the 
Dead Sea shore? This is, after all, 
the sort of report many a reviewer 
gives of the books he undertakes to 
examine. He finds the centipede, 
and the panther, and the fruit of 
ashes. They are all really in the 
work; but to discover them he 
passes by many a vineyard and 
olive-yard and cornfield and flowery 
plain, and gives, in effect, though 
not in literal words, an absolutely 
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false impression of what may be, 
after all, ‘a land flowing with milk 
and honey.’ 

Not less unjust is the practice 
which is the converse of this dis- 
praise of inimical books, namely, 
the over-praise of those which are 
on the critic’s side of politics or 
religion; or the works of his private 
friends. How arguments, poor and 
false, are pronounced sound and 
forcible; how low sentiments and 
garbled quotations, and all the other 
literary sins, are condoned by partial 
confessors. Of this class there is no 
need to tell. Moses told us it was 
wrong to bear false witness against 
our neighbour; but, after three 
millenniums, very few of us think 
it harm to bear witness just a little 
bit untrue in his favour. 

Such are a few of the more ob- 
vious questions which recur every 
day concerning literary morality. 
The subject may, perhaps, be re- 
sumed in a future article, and other 
problems discussed which seem no 
less to require adjustment. 


‘MR. WHITWORTH AND SIR EMERSON TENNENT,’ 


a article under this heading, in 

the number of Fraser’s Maga- 
zine for May last, contained serious 
reflections on my fairness and faith- 
fulness as a writer, in connexion 
with my Story of the Guns. Had it 
been confined to a critical review of 
the book I should have bowed to 
the conventional rules of the press, 
and abstained from any reply; but 
when in tone, in express terms, and 
even in title, it was converted into 
a series of charges affecting my 
integrity as an author, and my 
honour as a gentleman, I was con- 
strained to defend myself. 

For the opportunity of doing so 
T am indebted to the courtesy of the 
Editor; but it was not till June 
that he could insert my reply, at- 
taching to it a disclaimer from him- 
self of any imputation of ‘ conscious 
unfairness’ against me. With this 
disavowal I ought perhaps to rest 
content, and allow the matter to 


drop; especially as my answer has 
been accepted by those who are 
thoroughly conversant with the 
facts, as so complete and inex- 
pugnable as to require neither re- 
petition nor reinforcement. But 
the reviewer, in a commentary which 
appears in the same number of 
Fraser, appended to my defence, 
still adheres to his assertions; and, 
without sustaining them by an 
additional argument, calls on me 
for further proofs in refutation of 
them. 

Under these circumstances I was 
again constrained to throw myself 
on the consideration of the Editor, 
and to ask from him the further 
favour of inserting a rejoinder, in 
which I had set forth the grounds 
upon which I adhere, without abate- 
ment or alteration, to every state- 
ment that has been impugned in 
the notice of the Story of the Guns. 
The Editor, however, being unable 
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to comply with this request, I am 
obliged to publish my defence in a 
separate form, and shall do so forth- 
with. 

There is one point, however, re- 
garding which I am anxious to avail 
myself of the earliest opportunity 
to remove an impression expressed 
by the Editor himself. It appeared 
to him, he says, that although ac- 
quitted of any conscious unfairness, 
‘Sir Emerson Tennent, with the 
zeal of an advocate, had seen only 
in the evidence before him such 
features as were specially favour- 
able to his client; had omitted pas- 
sages which modified or neutralized 
his conclusions; had misread other 
passages in a manner which only an 
ardent partizanship could explain; 
and, finally, in his generous vindi- 
cation of Mr. Whitworth’s claims, 
had cast suspicions on the honour 
and integrity of Sir William Arm- 
strong.’ 

I do not affect to conceal that I 
read this passage ‘with pain, for I 
am unconscious of a single expres- 
sion in the Story of the Guns which 
could lead to such a conclusion— 
indeed such an expression is im- 
possible, because I entertain no 
thought in which it could originate. 


[ We can insert nothing further on this subject. 
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Throughout my volume I have 
spoken of Sir William Armstrong 
with the admiration which I feel for 
hjs genius and high character; and 
I have implied my regret that, not 
by his own acts, but by the acts of 
others, as stated by Sir James Gra- 
ham’s Committee, ‘he was placed in 
a false position, where his very func- 
tions exposed him to undue sus- 
picion. From that false position 
Sir William relieved himself by his 
resignation of office in 1863. 

1 have accepted the strictures on 
my book which have appeared in 
Fraser’s Magazine in the same spirit 
as I have invited those of the press 
in general, in the hope that I might 
find in them suggestions for the 
improvement, and, if necessary, the 
correction of the work on which I 
was engaged. But after careful con- 
sideration of every comment that 
has been made on the Story of the 
Guns—and nearly all are as cour- 
teous as they are candid—I can 
only repeat, with perfect sincerity, 
that in preparing for the forth- 
coming reprint of the book, there is 
not an opinion which I have found 
occasion to modify, nor a statement 
that I have seen reason either to 
alter or retract. 

J. Emerson TENNENT. 


Tf Sir Emerson Tennent 


can show that we have treated him unfairly, we shall ourselves be as ready 
as he can desire to acknowledge ourselves wrong. We are happy to learn 
that Sir Emerson Tennent ‘ entertains no thought’ unfavourable to the 
integrity of Sir William Armstrong. But his book has conveyed unfavour- 
able opinions to his readers; and unless he reconsiders his resolution to 
alter nothing, it will continue, notwithstanding his disclaimers, to do 
injustice both to Sir William Armstrong and to himself.—Ep. /’, . | 





